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OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 


Conquest has ever been the easi- 
est and most frequent of man’s 
achievements—the consolidation and 
administration of conquest the most 
difficult and least successful effort of 
his genius. It has ever been easier 
to win empire by the sword, than to 
establish it by the law of order and 
government—easier to enslave the 
body than subject the will—to en- 
force submission to the conqueror 
than obedience to the legislator. It 
is common to man to recognise the 
action of force in the destroying 
agencies of fire and sword, and to 
yield to the might of the stronger 
hand the possession and subjection 
which make the law of conquest; 
but he will not so readily accept or 
acknowledge a legislation, the prin- 
ciples of which conflict with the 
customs, laws, and religion of his 
race. The supremacy of might is a 
practical thing. The supremacy of 
government has to contend with all 
the differences which divide man 
from man, tongue from tongue, na- 
tion from nation, creed from creed. 
The conquerors are often the few, 
the conquered the many; they are 
generally aliens in#®blood, strangers 
in feeling, and though a warlike 
spirit may obtain superiority in the 
battle, it is hard for one man plant- 
ed here and there amid a mass to 
Stamp out the marks of ages, and 
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impress instead his own image and 
superscription. It has been easy to 
organise a conquest, to divide it into 
satrapies, to erect systems and form 
corporations ; but the amalgamation 
of feelings, beliefs, customs, lan- 
guages, literatures, and nationalities, 
which can alone constitute an united 
state betwixt victors and vanquish- 
ed, is a thing which the world seldom 
witnesses. Onr own land furnishes 
the most perfect instance. Genius 
has failed again and again to effect 
this fusion. The universal sover- 
eignty of Alexander soon broke up 
into the old divisions of localities 
and races; so did the empire of 
Charlemagne; so did the kingdoms 
of Napoleon. Force has been still 
less successful. Wars of extermina- 
tion and persecution have seldom 
made man conform to a creed which 
he denied, or customs he repudiated. 
The Romans adopted as the polity 
of their conquests, the incorporation 
of the conquered with themselves, 
according them rights and privileges, 
and granting them an heritage in 
the power and glory of the nation in 
which they were absorbed. This 
produced a certain amalgamation 
until the empire outgrew itself, and 
the title of Roman citizen became 
rather a reproach than an honour. 
They had, however, struck the right 
key. The only principle on which 
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conquest can be consolidated, is by 
that of a government which shall 
aim at raising the governed to the 
state of the governors; which shall 
respect their customs and religions; 
which shall rule them intermediately 
by laws made sacred through time- 
honoured usage; which shall incul- 
cate civilisation by contact; and 
shall, by giving them community 
and individual interest in the welfare 
of the State, involve them in its pros- 
perity and progress. Against this 
principle arises ever the belief, in- 
nate in most nations, that their own 
institutions are the best, and that 
their universal adaptation must be for 
the benefit of man. Thus the ox 
would fit his yoke on the racer, and 
the racer again would fain bit and 
saddle the ox. 

Nowhere have all the phases of 
conquest been so thoroughly illus- 
trated as in that vast tract which 
we call India. It has been the great 
stage on which the great drama has 
been acted in all its successive scenes 
and acts. Conquests which have 
broken over its boundaries like an 
inundation, and receded, leaving only 
a debris; conquests which have 
rolled over it wave on wave, sweep- 
ing races on races, and laying them 
in layers like ribs of sand on the 
sea-shore, mixed with weed and 
shell; wars of annexation, wars of 
spoliation, wars of dynasties, and 
wars of races, wars of creeds and in- 
trigues—all have passed on and off 
the land, leaving their consequences 
and effects; yet in no time was the 
consequence or effect, consolidation 
of empire or amalgamation of race. 
War in its every shape, conquest in 
its every character, have been there 
exhibited, and as if it were destined 
to witness their phenomena as well 
as their wonted courses, there also 
was produced a novelty in conquest, 
an anomaly in empire. Invaders 
with vast hordes at their back, rush- 
ing over countries, toppling down 
thrones, dynasties, and peoples, and 
establishing a government of force— 
a dominant race fixing themselves 
by the sword, and ruling from a 
centre by lieutenants, satraps, and 
deputies, by soldiers, taxation, and 
prestige—an enlightened despot giv- 
ing to despotism its best form by 





organised laws, order, and justice, 
were things often repeated in the 
annals of mankind. The Mahmonds, 
Tamerlanes, Babers, Acbars, and 
Nadir Shahs were representatives of 
sxstems of conquest, and systems of 
empire, which the world had often 
witnessed. But it was new to the 
traditions of the land—new, perhaps, 
to the history of man—to see a small 
band of traders—pedlars with their 
packs—who, at their first coming, 
‘owed humbly at musnuds, and 
licked the dust at the feet of rajahs 
and omrahs, asking for a small space 
to spread and store their wares, for 
harbourage for their ships, growing 
gradually, by the force of necessity, 
into soldiers and legislators ;—now 
wielding the ell- wand, now the 
sword; now prescribing treaties, 
now entering bills of lading; then 
becoming, by the stern destiny of 
advance, conquerors and annexers of 
kingdoms, and, finally, masters of 
the land, building up, stage by stage, 
and story by story, a great Babel of 
empire, which towered above and 
overshadowed the grand old dynas- 
ties and magnificent institutions of the 
ast. 

t It is the moral of the old story in 
the Arabian Nights, of the fisherman 
who found a vessel sealed, and on 
opening it there issued a thin smoke, 
which expanded into the vast presence 
of a genie, filling all the surrounding 
space. 

This novelty in conquest, this ano- 
maly in empire, was the British power 
in India. How it arose, and how it 
grew, are questions of deep import 
now—now that it is becoming a pro- 
blem how it shall be maintained and 
confirmed. History opens suddenly 
on India. We look upon it when it 
first appears as geologists suppose 
one might have looked on the world 
during one of its stages of creation, 
covered with vegetation and moving 
forms of life, and see it in no crude 
state of barbarism or confused transi- 
tion, but rejoicing in richness of luxu- 
riance and ripeness of civilisation. 
From the boundaries of the Indus 
and the Himalaya to the sea-shores 
of its peninsula, we see a vast area 
watered by mighty rivers, and divided 
by gigantic mountain-ranges, gorge- 
ous in its character, grand in the 
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vastness and proportion of its fea- 
tures, glorious with sunshine, rich in 
all the forms of animal and vegetable 
life, various in its climates, and al- 
most universal in its productions. On 
the broad plains, along the banks of 
its rolling streams, on the table-lands 
of its grand hills, by the sides of its 
wild thick jungles, and by the shores 
of the ocean, are settled a race of men 
high in their characteristics, and ad- 
vanced in polity and arts. So ad- 
vanced, indeed, that they ranked with 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, and Chinese 
as the great primitive civilisations. 
Nature had prescribed for their coun- 
try a geographical unity within grand 
boundaries; but the minor divisions 
of. localities, and the influences of 
climate on habits of life and thought, 
had brokenp them into sovereignties 
and sects, though they still owned a 
common origin for themselves and 
their creed. From the conception of 
this origin sprang a religious and 
social system peculiar and remark- 
able even among the old faiths and 
polities—remarkable for its character 
and influences, and for the vitality 
with which it has existed amid the 
vicissitudes of conquests and in- 
ternal revolutions, the contact with 
other races, and the effects of time ; 
and which now offers itself as a resist- 
ing element to progress and amal- 
gamation. It stands before us as a 
memorial of the primitive ages, and 
looms onwards as a dark cloud in the 
future. This system, which gave to 
social distinctions the sacredness of 
religious ordinances, was the well- 
known (though not well-understood) 
institution of castes. It would seem 
superfluous to describe an institution 


‘so frequently discussed, were it not 


that its operation on the present, and 
its bearings on the future destinies 
of our Indian Empire, give it a grave 
import; and that in its peculiar na- 
ture and action may be found a clue 
to much that has been hitherto diffi- 
cult and mysterious in the people 
whom we govern. This institution 
divided mankind arbitrarily into four 
classes, all separate, and differing in 
rank, degree, and privileges; and as- 
serted as its principle, that this di- 
vision emanated from Deity itself. 
There was the first or superior class, 
to whom was attached a holiness 


which was supposed to place them 
above the common laws of humanity. 
These issued forth, ’twas believed, 
from the mouth of the god, and were 
the expressions of his will and wis- 
dom, and to them was intrusted the 
interpretation and legislation of Di- 
vine laws. They were the Brahmins, 
the hereditary priests, judges, and 
legislators, who alone had access to 
the holy books, and to whom was 
attributed a sanctity and precedence 
which placed any one of the order, 
however low his office might be, 
above kings, princes, or civil dignita- 
ries. From the arm, the limb of 
might, came the Kshukuas, the re- 
presentatives of power, the warriors, 
the rulers, the executors of law and 
property. These formed the second 
order. The Brishyas, the artists, ar- 
tisans, traders, agriculturists, sprang 
from the thigh, and constituted the 
order of industry and skill. From the 
foot, the lowest member, crawled the 
Soodras,. the hewers of wood and 
drawers of waters, the diggers and 
delvers, the men whose destiny it was 
to serve their brethren. Here we have 
a priesthood, an aristocracy, a middle 
and lower class—no uncommon ordi- 
nation among men. But in the here- 
ditary transmission of a class, in the 
inviolable maintenance of its privi- 
leges and distinctions, we see a prin- 
ciple which has seldom been’ long 
adhered to in the polities of the world. 
The same distinctions have often ex- 
isted, but they have generally been 
established by circumstances, and 
been open to change and competition, 
and been attached to position, The 
king was king in rank and authority ; 
the noble was noble in station and 
precedence; the trader stood accord- 
ing to his grade; and any man rising 
from one class to the other would 
assume the superiority of the, grade 
which he had attained. The system 
of caste fixed at a man’s birth the class 
to which he and his were to belong for 
ever. No circumstance, no individual 
energy or act, could change his des- 
tiny. Crime might degrade him, but 
no ‘nerit could raise him. The law 
of caste did not (as is often supposed, 
and as it did in the polity of Egypt) 
restrict men to their hereditary pur- 
suits, but it enacted that the distine- 
tion should cling to him, whether king 
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or menial. The Soodra might, and 
did, especially in the latter days, at- 
tain power and sovereignty, but he 
was still a Soodra. The lowest Brah- 
min beggar would despise him as in- 
ferior, and refuse to eat with him, or 
sit on the same mat. It is hard to 
conceive how men ever acquiesced in 
a classification which doomed many 
of them to perpetual degradation, 
except by supposing that it was en- 
forced at a time when conquest had 
placed inferior races in subjection to 
a dominant one, and that it was after- 
wards interpreted to posterity as the 
ordinance of their religion, and the 
law of their god. One other cause 
which led to its preservation was, that 
each caste had its rights, and that 
even the lowest was considered supe- 
rior to any other race or people. The 
Hindoo Soodra regarded himself as a 
being more favoured by the Deity 
than the Mohammedan conqueror 
who slew his cattle, burnt his shed, 
and drove him to the woods» 

This institution was reflected, also, 
on the civil polity as well as on the 
social relations of life. It originated a 
constitution similar to the feudalism 
of the middle ages, save that it was 
more simple in its conditions. The 
village or municipality was the first 
element; over this reigned a Tha- 
koor as lord, who was responsible for 
its rule, order, and taxation; then, 
again, there were lords of ten villages 
—a hundred—a thousand—and at 
the head of all was the sovereign, the 
great feudal lord, the holder of the 
great fief. From those immediately 
below him he demanded the condi- 
tions of military service and taxation, 
and they again exacted them from 
those next in gradation; so that the 
will and necessities of the State 
passed on link by link through the 
chain of society until they reached 
the ryot or cultivator. The govern- 
ment was chiefly local and municipal. 
The chief or potail of each village 
superintended its affairs, regulated 
the police, and collected the revenue. 
The inhabitants saw or knew little of 
any authority save his; recognised 
no administration save that which 
emanated from him; and felt no laws 
or interests save those appertaining 
to their own localities. The few square 
miles of land about them made their 


country and their nation. The muni- 
cipal system was perfect in itself; 
and though the isolation it produced 
gave it a permanence amid the change 
of dynasties and the succession of 
feudal masters, yet it tended to break 
down nationality, and destroy the 
community of race. 

Beside and above the king, amid 
noble, trader, and serf, moved the 
Brahmin, holy and supreme, the in- 
tercessor betwixt God and man, the 
custodian of the sacred books, the in- 
terpreter of them, the councillor of 
princes, without whom no law or 
edict could be passed; himself ab- 
solved from the obligation of law; 
his person sacred ; and his power un- 
limited. That a class endowed with 
such power by virtue of hereditary 
descent, and not from any sacerdotal 
fitness or from superior learning, 
should endeavour to maintain a sys- 
tem by which they profited so largely, 
was natural; and that such a system 
could have been perpetuated through 
so many ages only by basing it on 
religion and superstition, we know 
from our experience in human error. 
Even by such means an institution 
so repellant to the natural develop- 
ment and aspirations of man could 
not have been conserved, had it not 
been somewhat suited to the nature 
and condition of the people on whom 
it was imposed. The natural effects 
of an institution which ignored the 
natural and moral differences of man, 
and substituted for them arbitrary 
and superstitious distinctions, were 
to repress all emulation and enter- 
prise, all energy and progress, and 
reduce men’s minds to an abject and 
passive state of apathy and stagna- 
tion. The municipal polity, acting 
with caste, by narrowing the sym- 
pathies and interests, and by con- 
fining man’s thoughts and hopes to 
his own small plot and his own small 
community, also begot a low tone of 
morality; nor did a religion of forms, 
customs, pilgrimhges, and penances, 
a religion sensual and metaphysical, 
tend to incite moral or intellectual 
development. Thus we find that the 
Hindoos, though exhibiting a certain 
refinement, a certain excellence im 
the arts, and certain passive virtues, 
were never capable of a great national 
effort, never able to achieve greatness 
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as a people, or maintain their empire 
as a nation. 

Such was India—such the Hin- 
doos, when the Greeks saw it and 
them. The pomp of its kings, the 
polity of its peoples, and the mysti- 
cism of the religion, were even to 
them then a wonder and a specula- 
tion. The Greeks and their conquest 
became a tradition. Several shocks 
of invasion followed, but the empire 
remained intact. Solar and lunar 
dynasties, descendants of the sun and 
the moon, succeeded each other and 
exercised a nominal sovereignty over 
the whole land, though even then the 
geographical divisions had led to the 
formation of separate kingdoms, and 
the growth of separate races. These 
divisions, with little alteration, have 
existed through all the changes, and 
correspond, in some measure, with 
our Presidencies. In the district 
between the desert and the Vin- 
daya hills lived and ruled the 
Rajpoot princes, the purest and 
highest branch of the Hindoo race. 
In the Deccan, enclosed by its hills 
and its jungles, the Mahrattas grew 
into a confederacy of independent 
states and soldier tribes. In the south, 
and along the shores, the kingdom of 
Bizanagur existed almost in isolation, 
little disturbed and little affected by 
the primal conquests. In all these 
principalities, again, the feudal system 
acknowledged rajahs and territorial 
lords of different degrees. 

The great movement and migra- 
tions of people directed on India 
and its kings an invasion, which was 
destined ultimately to make a greater 
impression, and introduce a more 
permanent change of rule, than had 
been felt since the Hindoos them- 
selves were conquerors and settlers. 
This invasion impelled on the country 
the Mohammedan power. Sultaun 
Mahmoud, of Ghizni, was the fore- 
runner and leader of the conquest. 
As the termination of his exploits he 
penetrated into India, defeated king 
after king, collected treasure, ‘‘ waged 
war with men and idols,” and though 
withdrawing after his incursions, yet 
leaving a foothold of dominion, which 
enabled his race to establish an em- 
pire at Lahore over several Indian 
provinces. Then the sceptre began 
to pass from the Hindoo, His race, 


though always numerically the in- 
habitants of the land, was never 
again the dominant one. There was, 
ever after, to be the foot of a for- 
eign master on his neck. The north- 
ern hills and steppes ever, furnished 
hordes of brave and barbarian people, 
ready to hurl themselves wherever 
wealth and weakness tempted them, 
and these temptations Hindostan 
ever offered. The wealth was in 
the hands of the few—the many had 
little impulse to resist invasions 
which found and left with them the 
same poverty and subjection. The 
loose organisation of feudal forces 
prevented, too, any great combination 
of the race or nation. An invader 
met merely the power of the local- 
ity on which his attack was directed, 
and one battle generally settled the 
supremacy. The Ghiznivid dynasty 
ran the usual course of Eastern des- 
tiny—grew, flourished, declined, and 
then fell before a younger and fresher 
power. The Affghans, or Patans, ever 
men of might and valour, were the 
next rulers. From Delhi as a centre 
they extended the sway of an alien 
race and’the dominance of a strange 
religion even to the fastnesses of the 
Deccan. The faith of Islam over- 
shadowed the creed of Brahm; the 
Koran was mightier than the Vedas. 
Mosques rose in the place of or beside 
pagodas; omrahs were lords instead 
of rajahs, and the Mohammedan was 
associated with the Hindoo as master 
and ruler. Renewed by constant in- 
pourings of their countrymen, the Aff- 
ghans long retained their vigour and 
vitality ; but they yielded at last to the 
common fate ; and divisions, anarchy, 
intrigues, assassinations—slaves be- 
coming sultans, omrabs ruling their 
masters, robbers in. the ascendant, 
the people suffering—showed that the 
time was come for another conqueror. 
He came in the person of Tamerlane, 
who broke with his hordes over 
fhe mountain-barriers like a torrent, 
and swept over the plains and val- 
leys, conquering, slaying, robbing, 
burning, and devastating; and then 
passed back with his plunder, leaving 
behind only the shadow of sovereignty. 
The Patan dynasty survived even 
this shock, and lingered on throngh 
several successions, but effeminacy 
had fallen on the race, and dissolution 
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on their empire. Lords and people, 
conscious of no restoring power in 
themselves, looked abroad for a mas- 
ter who should give them at least the 
security of power. 

Such an one_appeared in the Sultan 
Baber; a man born to a throne, but 
who, through the vicissitudes of fate, 
became an adventurer, a soldier of for- 
tune, and then ended by achieving the 
most powerful empire India had ever 
known, and by establishing a dynasty 
which acted the most brilliant period 
of its history. Dominion, not plunder, 
was the aim of his invasion—the con- 
solidation of empire the-object of his 
rule. Acbar, who, like his ancestor, 
had tasted of adversity, went beyond 
him in his policy, and attempted the 
administration of conquest. He or- 
ganised the laws and the revenue, 
“divided the country into soubahs 
or provinces, these again into circars, 
and cirears into pergunnahs, and what 
each had and required was ascertained 
to the minutest district;” improved 
the arts; impelled industry; _light- 
ened taxation; and erected a despot- 
ism, which exhibited at the same 
time the strength and the befieficence 
of government. Though inferior in 
moral greatness, Aurungzebe follow 
ed the principles of his race; yet even 
amid the pomp and power of his 
splendid reign was seen the handwrit- 
ing on the wall which foretold the 
coming doom of the Mogul line. Even 
the wisdom, enlightenment, and val- 
our of the house of Baber could not 
effect or secure stability of empire ; 
and there must have existed in the 
Mohammedan rule and the Hindoo 
policy elements, which resisted and 
repelled state unity or the amalga- 
mation of races. The closing scene 
of the Mogul power was dark and 
turbid with rapine and strife and 
bloodshed. The seeds of moral de- 
basement sown through many cen- 
turies of conquest and oppression, 
bore a deadly crop. The bands of 
society were loosed; law and order 
were extinct; the power of the ruler 
was a nullity; and nowhere did there 
exist any principle of cohesion or 
authority. Omrahs set up their own 
standards. In every province there 
was a smaller Tamerlane. Every 
man who had a horse and spear 
went forth to exert the right of 
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the strong over the weak. Outcasts 
banded together as pillagers. The 
Great Mogul was bandied about from 
hand to hand; set up by one party, 
and thrown down by another; again 
set up, and again thrown down,—a 
mockery, merely a pageant of sover- 
eignty. Nadir Shah and other in- 
vaders passed over the land like 
avenging blasts, shaking yet more 
widely apart the disrupted atoms, 
Yet ere the end came there was to 
be a final struggle of races for the 
supremacy which neither had vitality 
enough to maintain. Ere the reign 
of Aurungzebe ceased, there appeared 
a new power on the arena. The Hin- 
doos of Upper Hindostan, who lay in 
the highway of invasion, had seldom 
risen above a desultory effort of re- 
sistance, save when tempted by some 
time of weakness and degeneracy. 
But there were men born in the rug- 
ged hills and amid the wild fastnesses 
of the Deccan, nurtured in hardihood, 
and bred in the love of war, in whom 
the long pressure of submission had 
not deadened the spirit of soldiership. 
These were the Mahrattas,’ who, im- 
pelled by internal movement, or fore- 
seeing that the shadow of the im- 
perial sway was growing less and 
less, burst through their mountain- 
passes in swarms of wild horsemen, 
and swept over the plains of Ceitral 
India. Their organisation was that 
of a military migration. The tribes 
were led by their heads, and all ac- 
knowledged a loose allegiance to a 
chief or Peishwa, who was of the pure 
Brahmin tribe. The famous Sevagee 
was their great chief and founder 
of their power. After they had pro- 
gressed in their conquests, and turned 
their predatory inroads into perma- 
nent dominion, two leaders of the 
families of Scindiah and Holkar—one 
of the Soodra tribe of cultivators, and 
the other of the shepherds—became 
pre-eminent, and, though admitting 
the supremacy and reverencing the _ 
character of the Peishwa, were 
henceforth. the real leaders of the 
Mahratta race. 

As the Moguls declined, the Mah- 
rattas advanced until they had sur- 
rounded the throne at Delhi with 
their armed bands. The Mohamme- 
dans, trembling for their supremacy, 
summoned Ahmed Shah to aid the 
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cause of Islam. He came with his 
Duranees, a brave and conquering 
race, and around the same standard 
rallied the fierce Rohillas. These 
with the Nawab of Oude, and other 
Mohammedan chiefs, stood in array 
on the field of Paniput: against 
them were encamped the Mabhrattas, 
with their auxiliaries the Jats, the 
Pindarees, and all the low castes and 
outcasts whom love of plunder had 
drawn to the war. The Hindoo and 
Mohammedan race stood face to face 
in battle-gage. The Mahrattas came 
as a population, with their wives, 
their children, their plunder, and 
their cattle; the Duranees as war- 
riors, free and unencumbered. The 
battle was fierce and long, but the 
vigour and discipline of Islam pre- 
vailed, and the last chance of ascen- 
dancy was lost to the Hindoo. 

From hence onwards the Mogul 
power swayed and tottered, until a 
master came to seize the fallen scep- 
tre. It would seem superfluous to 
recapitulate facts and events so well 
known, were it not that it is on the 
past we must place the fulcrum by 
which we would move our future. 
“Tt is only by continually reverting 
to the past that we can hope for suc- 
cess in the future,” says a high au- 
thority (Sir J. Malcolm). By study- 
ing the past of another race ruling 
over the same country and the same 
people, and by gathering the harvest 
of their experience, we may undoubt- 
edly gain some interpretation of our 
present, and some lessons for the 
future, which open such a great and 
difficult path before us. 

This period of Indian history closes 
upon us with the conclusion that 
neither in the Mohammedan nor the 
Hindoo system was found the vital 
principle which could consolidate so 
widespread a dominion, or extend a 
permanent empire over its peoples. 
The Hindoo system was essentially 
wanting in combination ; when left to 
itself, it was ever the unbound bundle 
of sticks ; there was no union, no cohe- 
sion in the parts. The Mohammedan, 
though more based on the science of 
government, though containing more 
elements of progress, and being con- 
tinually refreshed by the inpourings 
of fresh impulses from master minds 
and master races, had not the vitality 


of endurance, and sank ever into 
effeteness and dissolution when no 
longer stirred by the incitement of 
conquest. From the dawn of its his- 
tory up to this time, every fact in its 
annals asserts that the rulers of the 
land, the men who should evolve 
order out of the chaos, were yet to 
come. The Mohammedans, like our- 
selves, were conquerors ; they, like 
ourselves, had to contend against a 
diverse religion, against superstition 
and caste. The leading principle of 
their rule was the right of conquest. 
They had conquered by the sword, 
and they ruled by the sword. It 
was the symbol of their right and 
their might, and they kept it in their 
own hands. Everywhere and in 
everything they assumed a supre- 
macy. Theirs was the dominant 
race ; theirs the dominant power ; 
theirs the dominant creed. The 
Hindoos, indeed, were admitted into 
place and power, and held high 
offices of state, but it was ever as 
agents of the ruling people. From 
the centre of empire issued sou- 
bahdars and nabobs, all carrying 
with them into their districts the 
shadow of the throne. They were 
ready to respect existing ranks, 
states, and institutions, but they 
must be subordinate. Islam was to 
be paramount. Though agents of a 
proselyfising faith, and guilty at 
times of savage persecution, they ap- 
pear, on the whole, to have given the 
creed of Brahm a fair degree of toler- 
ation. It was toleration, however, 
not patronage. Such ceremonies and 
customs as were contrary to the 
dominant faith and the dominant 
laws, were repressed. They respected 
the civil polities and local institu- 
tions, and were content to collect 
their taxes and administer local gov- 
ernments by existing exigencies.Their 
justice, though irresponsible often, and 
irregular, was quick and summary, 
free from the uncertainty and suspense 
of delay. The power of the sword 
they held as their own, and trusted 
it not to the conquered. In the 
days of their strength this principle 
was maintained in reality; in the 
days of their weakness they upheld 
the semblance of it. And the Hin- 
doo ever bowed bown to the reality, 
and kicked at the semblance. e 
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never recognised or respected any 
other sign of a superior race than 
strength. How could one who 
hugged to himself the pretensions of 
caste respect any other? He felt 
that. Throughout his history we 
find the Hindoo ever the same—ever 
abject under oppression, submissive 
to power, rebellious and insolent to 
weakness ; neither tyranny nor per- 
secution, taxation nor subjection, 
could rouse him to resistance or re- 
bellion; no advantages of justice or 
civilisation could ever win or attach 
him; but the instant that the sceptre 
grew light or wavering, he was ready 
to start up, to slay, to ravage, and 
spoil. The annals of the race prove 
the attributes of meekness and gentle- 
ness, so often ascribed to it, to be fal- 
lacies. The Hindoo was supple and 
humble ever when the strong hand 
was upon him, and the yoke pressed 
heavily on his neck ; but in the hour 
of opportunity he would rush forth 
to lap blood like a tiger. Cruelty 
and love of torture were a nature 
grafted on him by his religion. Such 
were briefly the principles of Moham- 
medan rule, though seldom wholly 
asserted or carried out; and such 
would seem to be reasonably adapted 
for the domination of a conquer- 
ing over a conquered race. But prin- 
ciples require a fitness in their exe- 
cution as well as in their adaptation 
—a fitness and a power ; and in these 
the Mohammedan failed. Wherein 
they failed, and how they might suc- 
ceed, it will be for us to consider 
when we compare them with our 
system. 

With the decay of the Mogul power 
came the exhaustion of the warrior 
conquerors. The great tribes had 
expended or diffused themselves, and 
were no longer hanging around in 
hordes ready to prey on India’s weak- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, amid the turmoil of 
invasions and the changes of dynas- 
ties, there had been slowly and 
steadily advancing on the land an- 
other line—that of the merchant con- 
querors. 

The wealth of India was ever the 
temptation to its conquest. The 
wealth of treasure, the Koh-i-noors, 
the peacock thrones, the elephant 
furniture, the jewelled idols, lured the 


warrior races. The wealth of pro- 
duce, the spices, the gems, the ivories, 
brought the traders of the world, by 
all possible routes, to the land where 
snch things could be bought. The 
dominant races of the East were ever, 
for a time at least, the masters of 
the country. The great merchant 
city of the age ever possessed its 
commerce. Whilst the inrush of 
soldiers passed over mountain-bar- 
riers and across rivers, from Tyre and 
Alexandria, from Genoa and Venice, 
in succession, came smali bands of 
traders by the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf, by inland seas and rivers, 
by caravan routes over plains and 
deserts. The difficulties of the way 
daunted them not, but they circum- 
scribed their numbers, prevented 
settlement, and compelled them to 


come and go as traffickers merely in - 


the more precious commodities. The 
enterprise of discovery opened the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the sea became henceforth the 
great roadway of commerce, and the 
maritime nations gathered round the 
land to fight for and over it as their 
prey. The Portuguese, as discoverers, 
were first settlers, but their lust of 
empire made their aggression pre- 
mature, whilst the native powers 
were in their strength, and able to 
repel and crushit. The Dutch came 
next ; and then the English merchants, 
anxious to share in the profits of 
Eastern traffic, sent forth their ships. 
The adventurers of the age went 
with them, half traders, half buc- 
eaneers, with bales in their holds and 
culverins on their decks, with swords 
by their sides and invoices in their 
desks, ready to fight or trade accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

The dangers and perils to this 
trade, from the hostility of rivals and 
the opposition of the natives, and the 
inadequacy of individual capital for 
such extensive speculations, suggest- 
ed combination. A body of wealthy 
merchants consequently petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth that they might be 
formed into a corporation, with ex- 
clusive powers and privileges, for the 
purpose of carrying on the trade 
with India. On the 30th of Decem- 
ber 1600 a charter was granted to 
them under the title of ‘* Governors 
and Company of Merchants trad- 
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ing to the East Indies.” The sign- 
manual constituted a corporation of 
merchants. It was little foreseen at 
the time that it was also inaugurat- 
ing/a great power, and that the 
nation was thereby accepting for its 
posterity a vast empire and a gigan- 
tic responsibility. By this charter 
the Company was to be directed by 
agovernor and twenty-four directors, 
nominated at first by: the Crown, and 
afterwards to be elected by the body 
of proprietors; and in them, their 
sons when of age, their apprentices, 
servants, and factors in India, was 
vested the privilege of an exclusive 
trade “into the countries and parts 
of Asia and Africa, and into and from 
all the islands, ports, towns, and 
places of Asia, Africa, and America, 
or any of them beyond the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza or the Straits of 
Magellan, where any traffic may 
be used, and to and from every of 
them.” 

The general assemblies of the 
Company were empowered to make 
laws and regulations for the conduct 
of their concerns, and to inflict 
punishments which should not be at 
variance with the laws of the realm; 
to purchase lands without any limita- 
tion, and to export goods free of duty 
for four years. ‘This charter was 
granted for fifteen years, the Crown 
reserving the right of resuming the 
grant should it not prove advan- 
tageous to the country. Some years 
after, it was made perpetual. 

Such was the beginning of the 
government which has spread over 
1,870,000 square miles, over 160 
millions of subjects, and which it 
is now taxing all our energies to 
confirm, and concentrating all our 
thoughts to reconstitute and re-form, 

With such powers the first fleets 
sailed, but the want of settlements 
and forts for the protection of their 
servants and property was soon felt. 
Embassies were sent to Delhi, im- 
perial permission was obtained, and 
factories were established at Surat, 
Cambay, &c. The Company then 
stepped from the position of buyers 
and sellers to that of territorial pos- 
sessors. Fortuitous circumstances 
favour their plans of acquisition. A 
physician cures the favourite daugh- 
ter of Shah Jehan the emperor; in 


gratitude is granted the right of free 
trade, which he cedes to the company, 
and by which they are enabled to 
erect a factory at Hooghley, and found 
that settlement in Bengal which has 
since proved the source of their great- 
ness and prosperity. The king, 
Charles II., gets the isle of Bombay 
as a dowry with his wife, hands 
it over to the Company, and here 
again another factory arises. In 1686 
a settlement had been effected also 
at Madras. These factories soon 
grew into forts, the factors into 
governors, the clerks and servants 
into soldiers. Thus, in little »more 
than half a century from its institu- 
tion, we find this corporation of mer- 
chants firmly planted at three points 
of the great empire of India. And 
strangely enough, these points, though 
chosen with a view to commerce as 
the harbourage of ships, were those 
best adapted tor the military occupa- 
tion of the country by a maritime 
power. Placed in central parts of 
the three great divisions of the 
country, they formed bases of defence 
and aggression for men whose great 
base was the sea, and gave them a 
power of commanding separately the 
peoples and states which occupied 
these territories. 

Thus the Company goes on for 
years, suffering vicissitudes of suc- 
cess and prosperity. A rival com- 
pany starts up, and, after some ran 
of competition, is incorporated with 
the old under a new charter, “ by 
which the courts of directors and 
proprietors were regularly consti- 
tuted, and their respective relations 
and duties clearly defined.” The 
three factories were created into 
Presidencies, governed under the 
directors by a president and council, 
and at each was established a judicial 
court of a mayor and nine alder- 
men, empowered to decide in civil 
cases of all descriptions, and having 
jurisdiction over every offence save 
high treason. Thus judicial rights 
follow territorial and political as- 
sumption. 

“Tt is fair to state,” says Sir J. 
Malcolm, “that while we find, in 
the first century of the history of 
the East India Company, abundant 
proofs of their misconduct, we also 
discover a spirit of bold enterprise 
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and determined perseverance, which 
no losses could impede, and no dan- 
gers subdue. To this spirit, which 
was created and nourished by their 
exclusive privileges, they owed their 
ultimate suceess. It caused them, 
under all reverses, to look forward 
with ardent hopes to future gains; 
and if it occasionally led them to stain 
their fame by acts of violence and 
injustice towards the assailants of 
their monopoly, it stimulated them to 
efforts, both in commerce and in war, 
that were honourable to the character 
of the British nation.” 

It is not our purpose to pursue this 
history, nor to recount the well- 
known fact how the French and 
ourselves struggled long for supre- 
macy in the fama: how, after 
severe and doubtfal contests, it was 
secured to us by the valour of the 
Clives, Lawrences, and Fordes; how 
those contests drew us into alliances 
and treaties with native powers, and 
involved us in the web of Eastern 
policy; how our power and our ex- 
istence were threatened in Bengal, 


how they were preserved by a great 
soldier at Plassey, and afterwards 
expanded and perpetuated by the 
wisdom and firmness of a _ great 


statesman. Our object is rather to 
trace the growth of the policy which 
created our present system, and this 
will lead us to the period when, as 
territorial lords and under a fresh 
charter, the Company began to take 
a different position, and assume a 
piace among the sovereignties of the 

nd. Our Indian system—the poli- 
tical and the military—sprang from 
two men of genius. Olive was first 
Commander-in-Chief, Warren Hast- 
ings the first Governor-General. In 
them originated the principle of hold- 
ing subject and ruling the conquered 
country through itself. But it must 
be remembered ever that these men 
adopted their respected systems to 
meet great emergencies. Clive want- 
ed men to meet the masses opposed 
to him. Europeans were few, and 
with the ready genius of a soldier, he 
seized on the most available materials. 
Next to Europeans, natives, under 
European discipline, were the best 
resource. The natives of India he 
knew to be destitute of national feel- 
ing—to be ready to attach themselves 
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to the strongest power, to be suscep- . 
tible of subjection to superiors, and 
alive to the advantages of high pay, 
Out of such materials he believed it 
easy to raise a force which, under rigid 
discipline, and inspired by the pres- 
tige of success, would give a nume- 
rical and physical support to his 
British battalions in the field against 
native enemies. The principle of his 
organisation—and it must be the 
principle of all conquerors ruling by 
the conquered—was to give the Se- 
poy in the British ranks, and under 
British pay, a status and a feeling 
higher and better than he could enjoy 
in his own social state, and to make 
him feel that the prestige of the supe- 
rior race was resting on him. This 
principle, upheld by the strong men 
of his school, and whilst the system 
was fresh from his hand, sufficed to 
create a military body, faithful and 
efficient, out of the population of 
conquered provinces ; but it was one 
which must fail the instant that any 
influence paramount to the soldier 
spirit was allowed to prevail, or that 
the rigour of discipline and subordin- 
ation was relaxed. It depended on 
the impress of our supremacy, and on 
this impress being made deep and 
lasting. This military system was 
the best which could be adopted at 
the time, and with the disposable 
means, That it has effected so much 
and endured so long was a proof in 
itself of the genius of its creator. 
That he intended it to be so extended 
or so trusted is very doubtful. 

The political system, like the mili- 
tary, was one of necessity and expe- 
diency. It grew naturally out of our 
position. The protection of trade 
had necessitated occupation; self- 
defence had made it military. Self- 
defence, based on armed occupation 
of a foreign territory, begets, as a 
matter of course, interference: and 
aggression—is in itself aggression. 
From the moment that the Company 
cast off the character of mere trad- 
ers, and became legislators, soldiers, 
and territorial rulers—from the in- 
stant that they mounted a gun on 
their forts, enrolled armed bands, 
made laws, accepted jaghires of lands 
and villages, and collected revenues 
—aggression became a destiny. It 
impelled them onwards and onwards, 
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leaving them no alternative save pro- 
gressive conquest or expulsion and 
annihilation. The hostility of foreign 
rivals first gave action to their self- 
defence. The alliances with native 
powers, and the interference with 
native polities, compelled it to be 
aggressive. The directors and gov- 
ernment of the Company accepted 
this destiny reluctantly. War and 
conquests interfered with mercantile 
profits. The lure of revenue and the 
illusion of wealth, raised by the for- 
tunes which their servants made, 
tempted them for a while; but these 
were soon found to be fallacies, and 
they fell back on the old policy of 
non-interference and non-aggression. 
This discrepancy between the will of 
the governors and the necessity which 
impelled their servants, gave a cha- 
racter of timidity and vacillation to 
their conquests. They shrank from 
the bold and open course of annexa- 
tion, and adopted the expedient of 
protecting and subsidising. They 
placed their armies in the conquered 
provinces, their residents in the Coun- 
cil. They collected their revenues 
and dictated their policy, but left in- 
tact the throne and the paraphernalia 
of Royalty. They took the substance 
and left the shadow; grasped at the 
advantages and evaded the responsi- 
bility of conquest; aimed at the 
power of state, and hung its duties 
on the shams and illusions of sove- 
reignty. They sucked out the juice 
and the pulp, and left mere empty 
calibashes and dry gourds. 

This intermediate system, this halt- 
ing between the reality and semblance 
of conquest, has been the great and 
standing evil of our Indian rule. It has 
repressed the vigour of government, 
begotten a temporising and tempo- 
rary policy, kept us alternating ever 
between force and conciliation, and 
led only to doubtful and unconfirmed 
results. In 1774, again, a change 
takes place in the constitution of the 
governing Company. The Court of 
Directors were henceforth to be elect- 
ed for four years; the qualification 
stock was raised. A supreme court 
of judicature, consisting of a chief 
and three puisne judges, was appoint- 
ed by the Crown, with great and ex- 
tended powers of cognisance over the 
civil and criminal jurisprudence of the 


subjects of England, their servants 
and dependants, within their terri- 
tories in Bengal. A Governor-Gene- 
ral and four councillors were appoint- 
ed to Fort William, and vested with 
full powers over the other Presiden- 
cies. In this Council all matters 
were to be decided, and the opinion 
of the majority was to be decisive. 
Reports of their proceedings were to 
be transmitted regularly to the Di- 
rectors, and from them to one of the 
Secretaries of State; and also copies 
of any rules and ordinations which 
they should have made, and these, if 
disapproved by the Crown, were to 
become null and void. Here we have 
great changes: the centralisation of 
the English power, the irresponsible 
authority of a Governor divided with 
a Council, and his, acts and those of 
the Directors controlled by a Minister 
of State. 

These were all steps towards sove- 
reignty. The nation was identifying 
itself with the Company and their 
conquests. Warren Hastings was 
first Governor-General. This was an 
era in Indian history. Hebhad before 
been Governor of Bengal. He found 
the system of aggression established, 
but existing feebly under pretences 
and subterfuges of vassalage and 
homage. Real masters of Bengal, 
the Company chose to rule under 
other names and dignities than their 
own. Hesaw that, amid the anarchy 
and confusion of a dissolving empire, 
the power which would stand must 
become paramount. It must be first 
or nothing. He saw that the English 
must either strike their flag, embark 
their stores, and abandon their pos- 
sessions, or prepare to be the first 
and boldest among the combatants 
for empire. To stand still was to 
fall. He would not fall. To stand, 
it was requisite to extend the politi- 
cal and military system—to be add- 
ing more sepoy battalions to our 
army, and more territory to our 
dominions: The fair provinces of 
Bengal, of Bahar, Orissa, and Ben- 
ares, were held in surer possession, 
and formed our dominion. The system 
worked surely and well. A district 
was required. It was made our ally. 
Then we subsidised it, and gave it 
an army; then we protected it, and 
seized the control of both power and 
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purse; then, if expedient, we annexed 
it. Generally we left a pageant of 
royalty; and thus there sprang up a 
double government—the real and the 
seeming, the substantial and the 
shadowy. In such states there was 
a European, unattended by pomp or 
dignities, who directed the armies, 
regulated the finance, and adminis- 
tered the government; this was the 
reality. There was, again, the native 
prince, rejoicing in his robes of hon- 
our, his trains of elephants, his forms, 
his jewels, and his zenanas; this was 
the shadow. By just and by unjust 
means, by force and diplomacy, by 
vigour and expediency, did Hastings 
extend this subsidising and protecto- 
rate system, until the British stood 
prominent among the great powers 
of India. He did not originate the 
system, but gave it its most vivid 
action and developement. If he left 
it as a destiny to posterity, he left 
also the vitality to fulfil it. 

There were, then, three great 
powers in India: the British, nume- 
rically weak, but strong in combina- 
tion, discipline, and resources; the 
Mohammedan, represented by the 
Emperor of Delhi; the Mahratta, by 
the Rajah of Sattara and the Peishwa. 
These last were mere shades of de- 
funct powers and dynasties, which 
appeared among the living as corpses 
do in the catacombs with their 
robes and their flowers—dead things 
wrapped in the externals of life. The 
two races owned but a seeming alle- 
giance to their respective heads; 
their real strength lay in the de- 
tached kingdoms set up by Viceroys, 
Viziers, and Rajahs. The Moham- 
medan powers were the Nawab of 
Oude, whose possessions extended 
within forty miles of Delhi, but were 
under British control and superin- 
tendence; the Nizam or viceroy who 
held the Deccan, comprising part of 
Berar, the Guntorr Circar, and Hy- 
derabad ; the Sultan of Mysore, Hy- 
der Ali, who, from a soldier, had 
become general and sovereign, and 
had erected for himself a principality 
from the Eastern :Ghauts to the sea, 
These were, however, divided by 
position and interest—had no gene- 
ral principle of cohesion or power of 
combination. 


The Mahrattas were spread over 


all Central India. From near Delhi 
to the Krishna southwards, and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
Sea, along the line of the Nerbudda, 
their tribes held sway. They ocen- 
pied at this time, with more or less 
of tenure, the principal part of Or. 
issa, Malwa, Candeish, Bejapoor, the 
greater part of Ajmeer and Guzerat; 
an portions of Dowlahabad, Alla- 
had, and Agra. The shaking of the 
nations had broken down with them 
the restrictions of caste, and the 
chiefs who founded their states were 
herdsmen and slipper-bearers. Guick- 
war, the goatherd, had planted his 
family and tribe at Baroda in the 
province of Guzerat. The house of 
Scindiah were “actual sovereigns 
from the Sutlej to Agra ”—were pos- 
sessors of two-thirds of Malwa, and 
some of the finest provinces in the 
Deccan. That of Holkar ruled at 
Indore, and held large domains in 
the Deccan, and a considerable part 
of Candeish. The Western Mahrattas 
professed to be under the Rajah of 
Poonah. The Bhonsla family of Nag- 
poor were chiefs of Mahratta tribes, 
and the wild mountain races who 
occupied the district of Berar. The 
Rajpoot princes, the representatives 
of pure Hindooism, were scattered 
in petty states over Ajmeer, subject 
and tributary to the Mahrattas. Of 
the native powers the Mahrattas 
seemed most formidable. Their ter- 
ritory was most extended and con- 
centric for attack or defence; but 
they had no unity among themselves. 
The independent chiefs had inde- 
pendent interests and ambitions. 
Their organization was more suited to 
a foray than to permanent conquest ; 
they knew not that to combine was to 
conquer—that to divide was to fall. 

With all these powers the British 
came into collision. Viziers and 
Nabobs had tried our strength in 
Bengal; Hyder had swept the coun- 
try, and appeared under our guns at 
Madras; the Mahrattas had risen in 
hostility; every danger had threat- 
ened, every peril environed it; ruin 
had impended over it; yet at the 
close of the first era of, our occupation 
it stood firm and ascendant. 

The adventurous soldiers and 
statesmen who made this era, marked 
it with deeds of enterprise, energy, 
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and endurance, which stir our blood 
with wonder and admiration, and 
also with many an act which con- 
science can only recognise as the re- 
sults of a stern necessity. In the 
beginning it exhibited “the strength 
of civilisation without its merey,” 
subjection without protection, ag- 
grandisement without compensation ; 
but, ere it closed, there had evolved 
out of the dark elements a wondrous 
fabric of order, justice, and power. 
It may not, it could not, leave in 
the country an impress of our faith, 
but it left the prestige of our strength. 
Clive and Hastings were represen- 
tatives of this era. They were able, 
“thorough,” relentless in purpose, 
sometimes unscrupulous in the use 
of means to an end; but they were 
strong, they were successful, they 
were resolute, and the Hindoo and 
the Mohammedan respected them. 

A second era commences. Territo- 
rial acquisition had made us a State 
in India. The three little factories 
had grown into so many seats of 
empire. Power had begotten re- 
sponsibilities, external and internal. 
Self-defence was involved in _poli- 
tical relations, alliances, and the bal- 
ance of power. This great change 
of position necessitated a change of 
government, The nation, alarmed 
by the past, and anxious for the fu- 
ture, came forward to interfere in an 
administration which was incurring 
for it a vast responsibility. The 
result was Pitt’s bill, passed in 1784, 
and amended in 1786. 

By this a new power was consti- 
tuted—the Board of Control ; consist- 
ing of six Privy Councillors, with a 
Secretary of State as President. These 
commissioners were to be appointed 
and be removable at the pleasure of 
the Crown, and were vested with a 
control and superintendence over all 
civil, military, and revenue affairs 
of the Company. The chief govern- 
ment in India was by this Act to 
consist of a Governor-General and 
three Councillors. The subordinate 
Presidencies were to be similarly 
governed, but were to be entirely 
under the rule of the Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council on all points connected 
with negotiations with the country 
powers—peace or war, and the ap- 
plication of their revenues and forces. 


Governors-General and Governors 
were also vested with the discretion- 
ary right of acting on their own 
responsibility in extraordinary cases, 
without the concurrence of their 
Councils. This Act, too, asserted 
strict neutrality as our policy, and 
declared that the pursuit of schemes 
of conquest was repugnant to the 
wish, honour, and interests of the 
British nation. 

Lord Cornwallis was the first 
person intrusted with this form of 
government. To him it soon ap- 
peared that the neutral and moder- 
ation principle was impracticable, 
and’ inconsistent with our safety or 
our reputation. The native powers 
which had recognised our existence 
and place among them, looked upon 
us as a people who might become 
either allies or foes. These powers 
were all military despotisms, bound 
by no tie of policy save interest or 
ambition, and by no permanent prin- 
ciple of action. To be neutral with 
these was to be subject to their com- 
bination, or to the attack and hos- 
tility of any power which might 
become predominant among them. 
The balance of power became a po- 
litical necessity to us. Lord Corn- 
wallis found three States existing 
which might be bronght into col- 
lision with us or with one another; 
and as these all bordered on our dif- 
ferent Presidencies, it would be fatal 
to look on their aggressions and po- 
licies with indifference or apathy. 
These were the Soubah of the Deccan, 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad—the 
kingdom of Mysore, under the Mo- 
hammedan adventurer and usurper, 
Tippoo Saib—and the Mahratts con- 
federacy. The government of Mysore 
was known to be hostile to us, and 
the antagonism of the Mahrattas was 
ever to be expected. The Nizam 
became our safest ally. The alliance 
took the usual course towards him, 
and a subsidiary force was granted 
him. This was the first step. Hence- 
forth we were committed to all the 
conflicting struggles and policies of 
Central and Southern India. Corn- 
wallis encountered this responsibility 
boldly and firmly; and during His 
administration the Mahrattas were 
repressed, Mysore humbled, the 
Nizam protected, and the British 
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power exalted to the paramount rank 
in the eyes of the people of India. 
His successor adopted the concilia- 
tion and forbearance system ; negleet- 
ed our obligations; forsook our al- 
lies; stood aloof from all contests; 
suffered the Mahrattas to grow in- 
solent and overpowering; and left 
the British name as low as it had 
been high and formidable before. 

A witty writer says that, in the 
succession of our aristocracy, it has 
ever been the fate of one peer to spend, 
and the next to starve, in expiation of 
the excesses of his predecessor. So 
it would seem that it was the destiny 
of one Governor-General to aim at 
peace and economy, and for his suc- 
cessor to meet the consequences in 
expenditure and war. It was ever 
the effect of moderation and neutral- 
ity to accumulate around us compli- 
cations and confusions, and to raise 
over us dangers which threatened 
our very existence. Such was the 
consequence of Sir J. Shore’s admin- 
istration. Fortunately there came 
after him a man equal to the redress 
of the evils which had been created. 
He found, in addition to other dan- 
gers, a new enemy in the field. The 
French were carrying on negotiations 
with Tippoo; and in the Mahratta and 
Nizam territories they wielded the 
force of the armies which they had or- 
ganised and disciplined. The schemes 
of to-day might be the plans of to- 
morrow. The danger was to be met, 
and ‘twas met vigorously. Tippoo 
was crushed; a Hindoo prince re- 
stored to the throne; the alliance 
with the Nizam was strengthened ; 
the French influence destroyed. Suc- 
cess demanded further action. “ There 
was no choice save to retreat or 
advance. The first of these courses 
offered a temporary exemption from 
present evils at the price of future 
security: the second led through 
difficulty and embarrassment to peace 
and prosperity.” Lord Wellesley hesi- 
tated not which to adopt. The Mab- 
rattas came next. They, through 
the ability of our generals, Lake and 
Wellesley, were beaten and subdued. 
The moderation system interfered to 
prevent their entire subjection, and 
checked the operation of the preven- 
tive principle, which might have at 
once settled a people whom it cost 
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us expensive wars afterwards to over- 
come. The extension of the subsi- 
diary system was his policy, “as it 
gave us an increase of force without 
increase of expenditure, and gave us 
the most commanding military posi- 
tions to secure the general peace of 
India.” The Peishwa was by him in- 
cluded in it. The neutral system was 
fairly tried by Lord Minto’s govern- 
ment, and pronounced to be fallacious, 
Its advocacy by Directors and Boards 
of Control, and its rejection by the 
Executive authorities, proved the dif- 
ference between theory and practice. 
The Marquess of Hastings gave it the 
coup-de-grace. Like Lord Wellesley, 
he felt that “ the fame and prosperity 
of the British could only be main- 
tained by its commanding influence 
and power.” In pursuance of this 
sentiment, the Mahratta confederacy 
was utterly broken—its members sub- 
jected to the different degrees of the 
subsidiary and protective system— 
the Pindarees and other leagued bands 
of robbers were annihilated; and, as 
the great result of all, British supre- 
macy was proclaimed; the British 
power declared “to be arbiter of all 
disputes, and the conservator of the 
general peace.” From hence onwards 
the course of events is too well known 
to need record. The destiny of con- 
quest swept on. Scinde wus annexed, 
Gwalior subdued, the Punjab con- 
quered, small states coerced, preda- 
tory tribes exterminated—until we 
reigned as sole masters within the 
great old boundaries of river, moun- 
tain, sea—over an area of 1,370,000 
miles, and a population of 160,000,000 
beings. And within that vast country 
there existed not a chief or sovereign, 
a state, a people or tribe, which was 
not subject to us in dependence or 
alliance. Such was the mighty end 
of the small beginning in the few 
storehonses at Surat. 

This Empire, acquired as it was by 
successive steps, and in spite of the 
will and wish of the conquerors, must 
exhibit many anomalies. The resis- 


tance itself to the destiny we had 
evoked would produce these neces- 
sarily. The temporising idea, which 
thought that every stage was an end, 
and every expedient a finality, im- 
pelled us “to the non-exercise of the 
commanding and paramount power 
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we enjoyed,” and thereby deferred 
the consolidation and administration 
of our conquest. This shrinking from 
the responsibility we had incurred, 
roduced intervals of anarchy and 
confusion, which desolated the fairest 
provinees of the land; spread suffer- 
ing among its peoples ; and raised dif- 
ficulties of fearful magnitude in the 
path of civilisation. An offspring of 
this temporising policy was the sub- 
sidiary system. It was based on the 
principle of making the conquest 
maintain itself, and was doubtless 
expedient at the time, when our direct 
rule would have required an exertion 
of force, a boldness of action, and an 
abundance of resources, which our 
nation and the times were not capable 
of. The system in itself was false 
and corrupt. It was an evasion of 
our duties as conquerors. It was a 
subterfuge—a weakness. It involved 
us in the petty policy and diplomacy 
of states, obstructed uniform or per- 
manent forms of government, and 
introduced into the courts of native 
princes the deterioration of depen- 
dence, sloth, and Juxury. It dehased 
and unsettled the people, and gave 
bitterness to the humiliation of con- 
quest, by parading the poor mockeries 
and shams of defunct dignities and 
powers before their eyes. The system 
was necessary—perhaps inevitable ; 
“but like all other human arrange- 
ments, it bore within it the sources of 
its own decay, and required the ap- 
plication of corrective measures to 
obviate its natural and progressive 
tendency to dissolution.” * 

Another great anomaly was the 
native army. We were reigning 
mainly through native titles, and we 
were ruling by soldiers taken from 
the population. Conquest so estab- 
lished could be maintained only by 
the force of opinion or the power of 
the sword. How had we aimed at 
securing either? 

Our rule comprehends about one 
hundred and ninety millions, Of 
these, about one hundred and forty 
millions belong to the British ter- 
ritories, the remainder to the native 
subordinate states and foreign settle- 
ments. In this mass the Mohamme- 


dans are in the proportion of one 
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to seven, and the reigning race is 
represented by about twenty thou- 
sand individuals, exclusive of sol- 
diers. It must, therefore, be evident 
that the empire of opinion must de- 
pend on other than social influences 
and contact with a superior people; 
for, with all our pride of civilisation, 
we could scarcely expect that such a 
small body would leaven such a mass. 
It must arise from the acknowledged 
justice of our government—the bene- 
ficial effects of our rule, and its fitness 
to the wants and institutions of the 
people—and its superiority over any 
other to which they had been subject. 
It is thus, and thus only, that such a 
minority could expect to rule the 
many by their own will and choice. 
Is our government of India compat- 
ible with such a purpose, and such an 
end? Does it’ answer the great re- 
quirements of justice, security, and 
prosperity—of strength and perma- 
nence? We have already spoken of 
its nature and constitution. From 
the peculiarity of its origin there 
sprang a double and divided action. 
The legislative, and the administra- 
tive or executive powers were subject 
to different motives and influences. 
The legislative had in view the profits 
of trade, and were guided chiefly by 
abstract principles in their adoption 
of measures and laws. The executive 
wereimpelled by the force of events— 
the exigencies of the time, and natu- 
rally formed their plans of adminis- 
tration on local experiences. This 
discrepancy was felt by the people in 
the delay and incompleteness of all 
schemes of improvement. 

The legislative power was embodied 
in the Court of Directors, who decided 
on ail questions civil, political, and 
military—who elected and could dis- 
miss, subject to the consent of the 
Crown, Governors - General, Oom- 
manders-in-Chief, &c.—in the Board 
of Control, who revised all decisions 
and elections, and in the body of pro- 
prietors who were consulted on all 
financial changes. The administra- 
tive, or executive, comprised, as was 
stated, a Governor-General in Coun- 
cil—Governors of Presidencies—resi- 
dents at the different courts, vested 
with duties and authorities according 
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to the degrees of dependency—a corps 
of civil servants, in charge of the 
revenue and judicial administration 
ofthe country. In 1813 the privilege 
of monopoly was withdrawn; and in 
1833 the nation decided on the trans- 
fer, by the Company, of the Indian 
territory, in consideration of an equi- 
valent payment by the legislature, 
and the continuation of the govern- 
ment of India to them, on these con- 
ditions, for twenty years. 

The application of such machinery 
to a country fifteen thousand miles 
distant, and to a people entirely alien 
in habits, thoughts, temperament, and 
religion, was necessarily in many re- 
spects defective. Our courts of justice 
were little adapted to the usages of 
the land. They weré too slow, too 
expensive. Their processes or prin- 
ciples were not understood or com- 
prehended. They promoted litigation. 
Consequently these courts ‘“ were 
viewed as grievances by the higher 
classes, and not considered as blessings 
by the lower. To the latter they were 
hardly accessible from their expense, 
and nearly useless from their delays.” 
Our mode of managing the’ revenue 
was also founded on hasty and mis- 
taken notions of the tenure of pro- 
perty, and our fiscal system disturb- 
ed rights and usages which had 
existed before the Mohammedan 
conquest. In its general operation, 
however, our administration was bene- 
ficial and just. The private injustice, 
rapine, and extortion, which had 
characterised our first era of posses- 
sion, had been speedily and effectually 
repressed. Predatory bands were 
extinct; order prevailed; property 
Was secure ; prosperity and improve- 
ment were manifest. Seeing, in such 
a state, a consummation of our con- 
quest—seeing no enemies without, 
and no danger within—we looked 
with complacency around us—folded 
our hands, and said—All is well. 
Suddenly there fell upon us a cala- 
mity, terrible as a curse, and fearful 
as a visitation of wrath—a calamity, 
at the thought of which the heart 
sickens and the blood curdles—at the 
hearing of which our children will 
grow pale. Our army—the sepoys 
whom we had disciplined and trust- 
ed; who had eaten our bread; had 
fought by our sides; had shared our 
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prosperity and perils—rose in rebel- 
lion against us—not in the rebellion 
of men resisting wrong and asserting 
right, but in the. rebellion of fiends 
and demons, wild with lust, ferocity, 
and bloodthirstiness. Dark as the 
world’s history is with crime and 
woe, they have made it darker still, 
Horrors, such as men have seldom 
perpetrated in cold blood, outrages on 
women and children, atrocities and 
cruelties devilish in their kind— 
murder, treachery, rapine, mutiny— 
have been the expression of their 
rebellion. Here and there a spark 
of heroism or flash of generosity 
gleamed through the blood-red epi- 
sode, enough to speck, but not to 
lighten it. - 

Had the princes whom we deposed, 
the officials whom we displaced, the 
people whom we misruled, done this, 
we might have bowed our heads and 
said, “It is just—we have sinned.” 
But these men—our servants—bound 
to us by allegiance and oath, to whom 
we have ever been true and faithful 
masters, where are their wrongs? 
—where their plea for vengeance? 
They have not a wrong, not a sha- 
dow nor a tradition of a -wrong. 
However our rule has fallen on other 
classes, to them it has been just, 
generous, and even gentle. To them 
our yoke has been easy, our hand 
light. And yet, for these murderers, 
ravishers, traitors, rebels, a maudlin 
cry for mercy and leniency has 
arisen! It has not come from the 
pulpit, where words of mercy under 
any circumstances might have been 
pardoned. The ministers of God’s 
Word have told us, with the boldness 
of truth, that vengeance belongeth 
unto the Lord, and they have sum- 
moned us as His vicegerents in the 
land we ruleas delegates of His 
justice—not to suffer crimes which 
He has denounced to go unpunished. 
Murder is death by God’s law. Mu- 
tiny is death by the law of nations 
and the law of armies. All thesemen— 
mutineers and murderers—have for- 
feited their lives. We say not that 
all lives should be taken—that this 
extreme expiation should be demand- 
ed: the gallows is perhaps the worst 
sight a land can see: “hanging is 
perhaps the worst use a man can be 
put to.” Nor do we advocate indis- 
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criminate slaughter, ravage, or exter- 
mination by fire and sword. But 
we do say, that every man who has 
imbrued his hands with blood, or 
stood in the ranks of mutiny, should 
be seen no more in the land. None 
should be left to boast of their atro- 
cities, or as records of the iniquities 
which have been inflicted upon us. 
Expatriation should be the slightest 
doom on those whose lives are 
spared. Other countries—the West 
Indies and the Cape—would gladly 
hail an accession to the labour-market. 
The doom, whatever it be, should fall 
with the speedy effect of retribution. 
It should come by law, but not 
through its delays and procrastina- 
tions. The assertion of our power 
demands this—the exercise of justice 
demands it. “Here the highest 
political expediency and the purest 
justice are one.”* 

Many were the warnings of dangers 
to our Empire. Soime pointed to foes 
without, some to hidden causes with- 
in; but no finger was turned towards 
the quarter from whence the evil 
came. Great Indian authorities are 
alike in this. Munro deprecates the 
precaution of mixing European troops 
with sepoys to insure their fidelity. 
Napier, who has lately attained the 
dignity of a prophet, though engaged 
in repressing mutiny, again and again 
asserts his faith in the loyalty of the 
sepoy, and ridicules the idea of any 
apprehension of their combination 
on being massed. Their own oflicers 
to the last were cunfident, unsus- 
picious, and trusting, until the bay- 
onets were at their breasts, and the 
bullets whizzing around them, 

Many are the causes to which the 
catastrophe is attributed—the re- 
sentinent of the people at the deposi- 
tion of their princes—at the annexa- 
tion of Oude, the fear of forced con- 
version, the superstitions of religion, 
the hatred of our rule, the machina- 
tions of the Mohammedans for a return 
to power. There must, however, be 
some relation between cause and 
effect; and from none of these 
causes do the effects naturally or 
probably belong, according to the 
facts and results. A Mohammedan 
revolution would have shown itself 
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in the population; a rising against 
oppression would have manifested 
itself in the masses throughout the 
land; an assertion of the rights of 
native princes would have met with 
countenance from themselves. Yet 
nowhere are there signs of such 
movements or such feelings. ' The 
land, its princes, and its peoples, pas- 
sively deny and repudiate it. All 
these causes may have aided the de- 
velopment and incited the extension 
of the mutiny; but in none of them 
is to be found its true origin accord- 
ing to the laws of probability and 
fact. If there be no clue in the 
present, we may find it in the past. 
Throughout their history the Hin- 
doos have never risen in support of 
their princes—have never shown 
attachment to them, even when they 
claim it from legitimacy of rank and 
superiority of caste; the Mohainme- 
dans seldom. Oppression has never 
roused them; indignity, open and 
violent, to their religion, has only on 
one or two occasions stirred them to 
resistance; but both races, ever and 
at all times, have been ready to per- 
ceive and to use the opportunity of 
relaxed rule or declining power. 
Our Indian rule has of late relaxed. 
There were no imminent dangers, no 
trying difficulties, to incite the im- 
pulses or stir the energies, and apath 

had seized on all artes | 
military, and judicial. This relaxa- 
tion was to the natives weakness; 
our conciliation, our moderation, our 
temporising policy, our toleration 
even, were to them signs of their 
coming opportunity. Where the 
weakness was most apparent, there 
demonstration was first made; and 
this was in the Bengal army. Year 
by year the traditions of the Clives, 
Cootes, and Munros, had grown faint- 
er among the sepoys; the example 
of the superior race from circum- 
stances Jess and less impressive; the 
authority of their commanders more 
and more restricted; the interference 
of civil and central authority in the 
control of military power and dis- 
cipline more manifest; their fanati- 
cism more developed; the conscious- 
ness of their own power more and 
more decided ; and, with the instincts 
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of their race, they rose at the temp- 
tation of weakness. The discontent 
spread among other classes, and the 
lottings of the Mohammedans doubt- 
ess affected them ; doubtless the influ- 
ence of the Brahmins, who saw in 
the progress of our power the decline 
of their own, incited them ; but these 
causes alone would not have prompted 
them to revolt. In the laxity of our 
rule and the suppression of our power 
were the true causes which led our 
soldiers to defy their masters, and 
prepared other classes to abet them. 
The history of the mutiny is well 
known—the details are in every 
mouth—they are graven deeply on 
some hearts. When our soldiers shall 
have stamped it out, and the work of 
retribution be finished, it will behove 
us to look solemnly and manfully at 
the future, and to address ourselves to 
the work before us—the consolidation 
and administration of our conquest. 

How is this work to be done? 
Let us turn to the wisdom and expe- 
rience of those who have studied and 
known the country and its people 
well, for maxims and leading prin- 
ciples. We quote from Malcolm, 
Munro, and Metcalfe. 

“ For if, in the pride of power, we 
ever forget the means by which it 
was attained, and, casting away all 
our harvest of experience, are be- 
trayed, by a rash confidence in what 
we may deem our intrinsic strength, 
to neglect the collateral means by 
which the great fabric of our power 
in India has hitherto been supported, 
we shall, with our own hands, pre- 
cipitate the downfall of cur authority. 

But that event is still more likely to 
be accelerated by the opposite error, 
which should lead us to disown our 
greatness, and, under an affected and 
unwise humility (ill suited to our 
condition), to pursue a policy calcu- 
lated to discourage friends and give 
confidence to enemies, and in its con- 
sequences to involve us in those very 
wars and conquests which it pretends 
to disclaim. 

“ Between these extremes there is a 
mean which we must follow if we 
desire that our empire in India should 
be durable; and that mean must com- 
bine the unshaken firmness and dig- 
nified spirit of an absolute but tem- 
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pered rule, with the most unceasing 
attention to the religious prejudices 
and civil rights of our Indian subjects, 
Their condition it must be our con- 
tinual study to improve, in the con- 
viction that our government, on the 
great scale upon which it is now 
established, cannot be permanent but 
by these means; and that it is not 
in nature that they should contribute 
their efforts to its support unless they 
are, by a constantly recurring sense 
of benefit, made to feel a lively and 
warm interest in its prosperity and 
duration.”* ' 

“There are two important points 
which should always be kept in view 
in our administration of affairs. The 
first is, that our sovereignty should be 
prolonged to the remotest possible 
period. The second is, that when- 
ever we are obliged to resign it, we 
should leave the natives so far im- 
proved, from their connexion with 
us, as to be capable of maintaining a 
free, or at least a regular govern- 
ment among themselves.” 

“* Our power in India is so strangely 
constituted, that unless we take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities to in- 
crease our strength, we may meet 
some day with unexpected reverses, 
and have our power shaken. It is 
doubtful, I think, how long we shall 
preserve our wonderful empire in 
India; but the best chance of pre- 
serving it. must arise from our mak- 
ing ourselves strong by all just 
means; not from an absurd system 
which would affect to look on with 
indifference at the increasing strength 
of others, and to trust for our exist- 
ence to the unattainable character of 
unambitious, amiable innocence and 
forbearance. . 

“Let our policy be guided by jus- 
tice and moderation, bat let us take 
every fair opportunity of securing 
and aggrandising our power. 

“Our power in India rests upon 
our military superiority. It has no 
foundation in the affection of our 
subjects. It can only be upheld by 
our military prowess; and that policy 
is best suited to our situation in In- 
dia, which tends in the greatest de- 
gree to increase our military power by 
all means consistent with justice.”} 
These practical observers and pro- 
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found statesmen agree in the belief 
that our empire in India must be 
consolidated by power and adminis- 
tered by moderation. But we must 
consolidate ere we can administer— 
we must be strong ere we can be 
moderate. The empire of the sword 
must precede the empire of opinion. 
The great principle of Indian rule 
must be strength. The past reveals 
it, and the present confirms it. 
Strength, open strength, the mani- 
festations of which shall make patent 
throughout the land that we are a 
dominant and abiding race. This 
can be shown only by an absolute 
sway and undivided supremacy. We 
must be supreme, sole masters. The 
temporising policy must be abandon- 
ed. Its real vitality has been long 
extinct. We can no longer rule under 
the musnud. We have incurred the 
guilt of conquest, and now, before God 
and in the face of man, must boldly 
assume its responsibilities. The 
shams and puppetries of sovereignty 
must be swept away, and the real 
rulers must come forth. We must 
bury our dead. The annihilation of 
the native states and the deposition 
of native princes would doubtless 
excite the outcry of injustice and 
wrong. And towards the states and 
princes who have remained faith- 
ful, such an act would perhaps be a 
sin against faith and honour, which 
the direst necessity, much less expe- 
diency, would not justify. If, how- 
ever, “policy and justice require that 
we should govern a considerable part 
of India through the agency of its 
native princes and chiefs, it is our 
duty to employ all our moral influ- 
ence and physical power to strength- 
en, instead of weakening, these royal 
instruments of government. If com- 
pelled by circumstances to depart 
from this course, it is wiser to as- 
sume and exercise the immediate 
sovereignty of the country, than 
leave to such mock and. degraded 
instruments any means of avenging 
themselves on a power who has 
rendered them the debased tools of 
its own misgoverament.* We must 
elevate them in their own eyes and 
in the eyes of their people; we must 
compensate them for the loss of 
splendour; we must rescue them 


from deterioration by making them 
the active agents of a beneficent and 
powerful rule. 

To effect this, there must be uni- 
formity of system. ‘ We must speak 
oy our actions the same language to 

1 ranks; till princes trembling for 
their sovereignty, chiefs doubtful of 
their continued independence, and all 
who dread further encroachment, 
have their minds tranquillised by the 
steady contemplation of an uniform 
and consistent system of rule, instead 
of being disturbed and distracted, as 
they must be, by arrangements differ- 
ing in form, if not in substance, ia 
almost every province.”t 

In all things, however, as a first 
consideration, our supremacy must 
be manifest; our name and ascen- 
dancy supported; for our strength 
must not be even doubted. In the 
centre of the ancient states and 
races, under our immediate rule, 
must stand the palace, the citadel, 
the judgment-seat, the church, as 
signs that our state polity, our law 
polity, our military polity, our church 
polity, are supreme—are those of the 
dominant race. This, it may be said, 
will provoke and revive anew the 
dread of national subjection and con- 
version. Beitso. As long as we hold 
the land, we must be ever jarring 
with these feelings. It is better to 
meet them openly and boldly at once. 
We can never have a fitter time than 
now, when an overt act of revolt has 
challenged us to the issue, and given 
us the plea of re-conquest. 

Such supremacy must be supported 
by a strong Executive. The chief who 
is to rule such an Empire must have 
great and extended powers, and he 
should have freedom and opportunity 
to exercise them. He should be, as 
now, a Governor-General ; but a Gov- 
ernor-General, in fact, who could main- 
tain a broad and general supervision 
over the whole, and be therefore 
free from the details of local govern- 
ment and the claims of bureai 
which cling ever round our executive 
like an ivy entwining the oak. The 
country should be subdivided into 
governments, each within the limit 
of man’s control, and defined chiefly 
by the localisation of customs, and 
races. There might be a governor 
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for Bengal, another for Agra, as at 
present, presiding over the North- 
western Provinces, both subordinate 
to the Presidency at Calcutta. Hy- 
derabad and Berar might form another 
government, dependent on Madras. 
Malwa or Gwalior might be the cen- 
tre of authority over the Mabrattas, 
subject to Bombay. Ajmeer and its 
rajpoots might be attached to the 
north-western district. The Pun- 
jab wonld remain as now. The Gover- 
nors or lieutenant-governors of these 
districts should be absolute as to the 
details of government, referring only 
to the central authority for general 
principles and exigencies. Such an 
executive must be allied with mili- 
tary occupation, and this must be 
based on the massing of troops at the 
commanding points and stations of 
the different districts. The disper- 
sion of corps and the cantonment 
system should be abandoned, and 
barracks constructed on the principle 
of defence, and with a view to the 
health of the soldiers. These bar- 
racks would be citadels throughout 
the land—centres of attack and 
places of refuge in times of disaster. 
Large bodies of troops should be 
assembled in these, and columns 
might be moved backwards and for- 
wards between them. They should 
be connected by roads—railroads if 
possible; and as the military posts 
would correspond generally with the 
seats of government and the princi- 
pal towns on the high-road, this 
would be feasible enough, and would 
dovetail with the requirements of 
traffic. Railways are open to the 
objection of being easily destroyed by 
people holding or rising in the 
country; but they will always be 
available for a time, and to a certain 
degree, and would provide for the 
concentration of a force to meet an 
emergency. The rivers should every- 
where be made use of. Steamers 
should be stationed at the chief 
points, and the gun-boats should move 
up and down betwixt them, defend- 
ing the roads or railways whenever 
they are within their range, and at 
any rate keeping the communication 
pe and o Sir ©. Napier, in his 
lan of defence, named several bases ; 
ut his plan was formed with the 
intent of resisting a foreign invader 
and defending our frontier. 
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For the occupation of the country 
itself, the real bases must be the 
Presidencies, as thence must come 
supplies, resources, reinforcements, 
The grand base must be England, 
Military occupation suggests the re- 
construction or replacement of that 
army which has dissolved itself. 
Whether it can ever be drawn again 
from the same resources, or whether 
it would be expedient, are questions 
at present. The causes of the Ben- 
gal mutiny will be lessons to us, if 
such a thing be attempted. The 
limited power of commanding of- 
ficers, the obstruction of discipline 
by appeals and references, the little 
intercourse betwixt the soldier and 
his chief, the mode of promotion 
from the ranks, the excessive feel- 
ing of caste, the influence of the 
Brahmin element, all tended to pro- 
duce the catastrophe. Should this 
body be again re-formed, we must re- 
turn to the discipline of Clive and 
Coote and Munro. The European 
must assert the superiority of his race 
by superior vigour, energy, and endu- 
rance ; the intermediate authority of 
the native subordinate must become 
obsolete, and the communication be- 
tween officer and man be direct and 
complete; the hands of chiefs must 
be strengthened, and their power of 
reward and punishment summary and 
manifest; the men must be chosen 
from the soldier races, such as 
the Ghoorkas, Sikhs, Rohillas—men 
who are more soldiers than religion- 
ists, and whose feelings of class would 
be superior to caste. The Bengalee 
could searcely be trusted again; nor 
need he. The sources named would 
meet the required demand. It is 
doubtful whether we should ever 
need again so large a native force. 
It was raised chiefly to resist attacks 
from without, and to control the 
military powers within. The neces- 
sity of preparing against a foreign 
foe, at least one contiguous to our 
dominions, no longer exists. The 
experience of the present shows us 
how small a body of Europeans can 
make a stand, and hold a country 
against the natives; and when mass- 
ed, concentrated, and organised, with 
these fortified barracks as citadels, 
it is evident, that the land could 
be controlled by fewer soldiers than 
have been hitherto necessary. Those 
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in Bengal should be chiefly Euro- 
peans. The English soldier is costly, 
but he is valuable in proportion, and 
reliable. In the other Presidencies 
also, perhaps it would be advisable 
to increase the proportion of British 
gradually. The soldier, too, should 
be a suldier, and nothing more— 
should perform only the soldier’s 
duties. The troops, no longer scat- 
tered, would experience “the im- 
mense enhancement of military dis- 
cipline, and the perfection at which 
large masses of troops arrive by be- 
ing collected in numbers.” ‘“ All the 
moral feelings of an army and its 
physical powers are increased by 
being assembled in large masses.” 
This would be peculiarly the effect 
on native soldiers mixed with Euro- 
peans, for the danger of their combi- 
nation would be more than counter- 
balanced by the influences which 
would cherish in them the soldier 
spirit, and beget the principle of 
comradeship, and would be less pro- 
bable than the disaffection gathered 
by dispersion in detachments. In 
the event of invasion by a European 
power, our reinforcements could be 
sent from home as speedily as his. 
And home, England, must be ever 
the grand reserve. Here, by means 
of militia, volunteer corps, and other 
resources, must be kept the reserve 
from which aid can be drawn in time 
of need. All these plans are open to 
the objection of expense. It may be 
so. But we think with Lord Metcalfe 
that “ views of economy and retrench- 
ment should be secondary to those 
of safety and power.” The old sys- 
tem, however, of residents, politicals, 
cantonments, camp -followers, &Xc., 
had its expenses, which would go 
far to maintain a well-organised and 
concentrated system of government 
and possession. 

Thus we believe, that by the open 
resolute assertion of our supremacy, 
and military tenure, we might consoli- 
date our empire. 

The empire of the sword once es- 
tablished, the empire 6f opinion be- 
gins. This can be created—so says 
experience, so say the authorities— 
only by moderation—by elevating 
the native subject, by respecting his 
laws and customs, by identifying his 
interests with our own, by firmness, 
consistency, and by justice. This 





must depend partly on governmental, 
partly on social influences. The gov- 
ernmental must be constructed on 
broad abstract principles, capable, 
however, of adaptation to ] feel- 
ings, laws, and habits. The social 
evils most felt, and most irritating to 
the poorer classes, especially, are the 
collection of the revenue and the ad- 
ministration of justice. These both, 
though not unjust in themselves, 
from our want of knowledge in their 
institution, militate against old rights, 
old claims, old privileges, usages, and 
prejudices. A code of general laws, 
formed by an inquiry into the lead- 
ing principles of the past, and capable 
of adopting the details and forms 
peculiar to each district, would, by 
restoring content and prosperity, tend 
much to the amelioration of the lower 
orders. In regard to the higher 
classes, Sir T. Munro, who had 
thought deeply on that subject, says, 
“ Various measures might be sug- 
gested for their improvement, but no 
one appears to me so well calculated 
to insure success as that of endeavour- 
ing to give them a higher opinion of 
themselves, by placing more confi- 
dence in them, by employing them 
in important situations, and perhaps 
by rendering them eligible to almost 
every office under the Government. 
It is not necessary to define at present 
the exact limit to which their eligi- 
bility should be carried, but there 
seems to be no reason why they should 
be excluded from any office for which 
they are qualified, without danger 
to the preservation of our own ascen- 
dancy.” This seems reasonable and 
just to the class itself, and calculated 
to win us the empire of opinion, by 
securing at least their support and 
interest in our work. Such changes 
must be slow, slowly progressive ; 
and in making such changes, we 
must remember ever that we are 
stepping beside men centuries be- 
hind us, and that we must regulate 
our pace to theirs. Patience, giscre- 
tion, and consistency can alone achieve 
results here. 

The social influences, in their opera- 
tion on our amalgamation with the 
native race, must be slower still. We 
are the few armong the multitude, 
and shall long be so. Experience has 
proved that the English cannot be 
reared in the plains of India; Eng- 
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land must be the nursery of our chil- 
dren; mixed races degenerate, so do 
races born and bred under the influ- 
ences of an uncongenial climate ;—we 
should gain nought by repeating the 
West Indian classes and castes; so 
that we can never hope to constitute 
such a proportion to the population 
as could impress civilisation by con- 
tact. We must be content therefore, 
so far, with its outward influences— 
give to the people the blessings of re- 
pose, security, and justice, the benefit 
of example, the opportunity of de- 
velopment, and trust society to work 
out its own improvement. “ Great 
and beneficial alterations in society, 
to be complete, must be produced 
within the society itself. They cannot 
be the mere fabrication of its supe- 
riors, or of a few who deem them- 
selves enlightened.” 

The same reasons would affect 
colonisation; and besides the diffi- 
culties attending the occupation of 
land, and the fact of a colonist be- 
ing brought into competition in the 
labour market with a man whose 
whole existence costs twenty-five 
shillings a-year, would effectually 
prevent its being carried out to any 
great extent, or with any great result. 

The last and greatest agent in the 
consolidation and administration of 
our conquest must be Christianity. 
By this alone we can hope to break 
down the barriers of caste and the 
difference of race. A community of 
faith could alone beget a perfect 
union betwixt the conquerors and 
the conquered, the governors and the 
governed. Such a consummation in 
the existing relations betwixt the 
two, seems difficult, and far distant. 
Yet as a Christian people we are 
bound to look upon it as the great 
end of our conquest, and to consider 
deeply how it can be attained. As 
rulers, it is our duty, doubtless, to 
assert our own faith; to support and 
maintain its worship among the 
Christian inhabitants of our terri- 
tories; to place our religion side by 
side with our state, side by side with 
our power; but how far its active pro- 
pagation among the native population 
by government would consist with 
the toleration guaranteed to them, 
and with the furtherance of our object, 
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is a grave question. Throughout the 
world’s history, propagandism by 
power has ever failed—it has ever 
made faith more firm, and bigotry 
more obstinate. Those who have 
lived long in the land as statesmen 
and as rulers, have declared, as the re- 
sult of their experience, that such pro- 
pagandism would arouse in India 
a spirit of fanaticism and hostili 
which would effectually defeat the 
purpose of conversion, and endanger 
our power and influence—that the 
only rational hopes of success in pro- 
pagating Christianity consist in a 
more general diffusion of knowledge; 
in the voluntary labours of mission- 
aries and evangelists, who shall go 
forth “trusting to their own efforts, 
and the support of the Almighty ;” 
“in gaining the attachment and con- 
fidence of our Indian subjects, by a 
pure administration of justice and 
general good government ;” and “ by 
maintaining and founding institu- 
tions for their improvement, trusting 
that better knowledge may hereafter 
dispose their minds to renounce their 
own errors and superstitions, and to 
embrace the doctrines of the Gospel, 
when capable of appreciating their 
real character.” This they deem the 
true path to our object. We would 
not temporise in such a cause, nor 
would we precipitate such a work. 
We must undertake it steadfastly 
and conscientiously, using the fittest 
agencies for its fulfilment, and then 
leave the issue in God’s hands. 

If we thus stand up manfully and 
calmly to the work before us, firmly 
maintaining our power, and honestly 
respecting the rights and interests of 
the peoples whom we govern, we may 
hope that our children, or our chil- 
dren’s children, will read in history 
how their ancestors planted them- 
selves in a vast country; how step 
by step they conquered it, and how 
a fearful catastrophe befell them; 
how then at last they consolidated 
this empire in power, and adminis- 
tered it in justice, and how they left 
the land happy and prosperous, civil- 
ised and Christian. 

Dare we hope that such bright 
things are written in our future? 
By God’s help and a strong nation’s 
will, we may do so. 





— 








— 
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PHRENOLOGY 


Pureno.oey is of German origin: 
Vienna was its birthplace, Gall and 
Spurzheim its progenitors, But it 
was in France that it acquired its 
European eclat. It was to the 
French Academy that Gall sub- 
mitted his discovery, and this Aca- 
demy appointed a commission to re- 
port on it. The Report, as every 
one knows, was very unfavourable; 
but Phrenology was not to be 
crushed by a Report; and Gall con- 
tinued to lecture in Paris. In Paris 
he published his two remarkable 
works, and in Paris, if anywhere, we 
might expect to find his system 
flourishing, from that illumination 
of many minds which a great intel- 
lectual capital can furnish, How- 
ever reasonable such an expectation, 
we do not find it justified. Phreno- 
logy is at a discount in France. We 
must look to England and America 
if we would discover any indica- 
tions of vigorous partisanship, and 
extensive acceptance given to phre- 
nological doctrines. In France, as 
well as in Germany, the science has 
scarcely standing-room. There are 
no teachers, few adepts; here and 
there a stray believer may be stum- 
bled against; but we have only to 
look to the publishing lists to per- 
ceive that these countries are not 
centres of active propagandism, like 
England and America. 

There are doubtless many causes 
at work producing this result; one 
of them, and in our opinion the chief, 
arises from the absence of a peculiar 
class of the thinking public which is 
numerous in England and America. 
Owing to the system of education 
adopted abroad, the persons who in- 
terest themselves at all in psychology, 
are invariably either psychologists or 
physiologists—that is to say, they 
have studied the psychological sys- 
tems taught in various universities, 
or they have studied the brain as a 
branch of the general physiology of 
the nervous system. The conse- 
quence is easily foreseen: Phrenology 
can never find favour in the eyes of 
any metaphysical system, being, as 
it is, in avowed and absolute anta- 
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gonism to all such systems, and to 
the metaphysical method. Nor is it 
less emphatically opposed by Physi- 
ology; for although it might reason- 
ably expect an impartial hearing 
from men of science, being, as it as- 
serts, the only true physiology of the 
brain, yet the fact is, that the over- 
whelming verdict of scient fic autho- 
rity is unequivocally against Phre- 
nology; and inasmuch as all the 
eminent physiologists of Germany 
and France are ranged among the 
opponents or despisers of this system, 
we can easily understand how the 
weight of such authority should pre- 
vent the scientific public from be- 
stowing much attention on it. Thus 
rejected by both classes, it has no 
third class to address. 

In England and America the case 
is different. There also we find 
metaphysicians superbly — scornful, 
and physiologists more or less anta- 
gonistic; but, besides these classes, 
there is a very large class of what 
may be loosely styled the general 
thinking public, formed of men not 
specially trained either as metaphy- 
sicians or physiologists, yet interested 
in all philosophical speculations, and 
willing to give all systems a fair 
hearing. It is from this class that 
teachers and adepts of Phrenology 
are formed; and as the class is 
numerous, and contains many capa- 
ble men, it reacts upon the medical 
profession, and enables many to dis- 
regard the verdict of authorities, and 
to judge for themselves. While, 
therefore, on the Continent, Phreno- 
logy has but two classes likely to 
bestow attention on it, and finds 
itself ridiculed and opposed by these, 
in England and America it has a 
third and larger class, which it can 
make a court of appeal from the 
verdicts of its antagonists. It is of 
no avail for Phrenology to assert 
that prejudice and ignorance blind 
metaphysicians and physiologists in 
Germany and France; let it be never 
so eloquent and indignant, it can 
obtain no hearing. The decision has 
been given, and there is no court of 
appeal. The trial must close; the 
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defeated suitor has no resource be- 
yond private grumblings. In‘ Eng- 
land and America a court of appeal 
exists, and is very freely invoked. 
Phrenology tells the metaphysicians 
that their science is a vain array of 
words; and the general public is 
quite ready to believe this. Phreno- 
logy further says, that, instead of 
word-splittings, it brings forward 
Jacts which can be tested; and the 
general public is willing to see what 
the facts are like. To the physiolo- 
gists it says, “You would espouse 
Phrenology if you were not afraid ;” 
and as the general public knows not 
fear, it buys treatises, attends lec- 
tures, collects skulls, and manipulates 
heads. 

We have not the slightest intention 
of discussing the principles of Phre- 
nology in this article. Were there no 
other reason, the impossibility of do- 
ing justice to such a subject within 
our limits would deter us from the 
attempt. Our purpose is restricted 
to the bringing under the reader’s 
notice some rather startling objections 
to the phrenological doctrines which 
have been advanced by M. Louis 
Peisse, the well-known translator of 
Sir William Hamilton, in a series of 
articles just republished by him in 
his two agreeable and suggestive vol- 
umes of medical essays,* which will 
serve to explain the discredit that 
Phrenology has fallen into in France, 
and may furnish us with a text for 
sume reflections on the future of that 
science. M. Peisse does not examine 
the principles of Phrenology, he 
simply takes a few striking examples, 
as they arise, and examines how far 
they are in accordance with phreno- 
logical teaching. This is meeting 
phrenologists on their own ground. 
One of their favourite arguments is, 
that their system is no a priori logi- 
cal construction: it was founded on 
striking unequivocal facts, and is 
alone competent to explain those facts. 
Sir John Forbes, in his well-known 
article on Phrenology in the British 
and Foreign Medical Review, with- 
out pronouncing for or against the 
doctrine, called attention to the mass 
of facts which phrenologists had col- 
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lected, and judiciously remarked that 
anti-phrenologists were ‘bound to 
collect an equal mass of contradictory 
facts, if they seriously meant to refute 
the doctrine. It is clear, however, 
that the anti-phrenologists would not 
take the trouble to collect such a mass 
of evidence to disprove what they al- 
ready condemned. The trouble was 
great, the motive was not sufficiently 
strong. Ordinary observation sup- 
plied them with instances of failure 
too unequivocal te permit their ac- 
ceptance of Phrenology, and they left 
to others the onerous burthen of col- 
lecting an imposing array of counter- 
evidence. M. Peisse has supplied us 
with no great array of facts, but those 
selected by him are sufficiently signi- 
ficative, and make up in quality for 
their deficiency in quantity. . Indeed, 
after reading his accounts of Napoleon, 
Fieschi, Lacenaire, the calculating 
boy, and the young Indian girl, we 
can feel no surprise at Phrenology 
being discredited in France. From 
these we shall select such points as 
admit of easy apprehension, and do 
not entangle us in tortuous ‘discus- 
sions. A few words, by way of pre- 
liminary clearance of the ground, are 
all we shall need. 

Gall formed his system from facts 
furnished by exceptional manifesta- 
tions of each particular faculty: By 
which we mean, that, aware of the per- 
plexing complexity of mental pheno- 
mena, he only felt himself on safe 
ground when some particular pheno- 
menon was brought into distinct re- 
lief, when it stood in unmistakable 
isolation from the others, obtrhding 
itself on the notice. The man in 
whom benevolence amounted to an 
overruling impulse; the man in whom 
imagination was the distinctive trait; 
the man whose musical genius sur- 
passed that of all around him—these 
men were more likely to indicate the 
peculiar cranial conformation which 
was sought, than the men of ordinary 
benevolence, ordinary imagination, 
and ordinary musical aptitude. The 
very isolation of the faculty implied 
a corresponding betrayal of the organ. 
And the mass of facts which Gall and 
his successors have collected, certain- 
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ly establishes this much —namely, 
that a causal relation of some kind 
must exist between the conformation 
of the skull and the peculiarities of 
the character. No one, we think, can 
be aware of the evidence, and suppose 
that the facts observed are simply 
cases of coincidence; they are too 
numerous and too definite for that. 
If'a hundred men, notoriously dis- 
tinguished for benevolence, for ex- 
ample, be found to have an eini- 
nence on a particular part of the 
skull; and if a hundred men, no- 
toriously remarkable for their want 
of benevolence, be found to have a 
depression in this very part of the 
skull; and if, finally, a hundred men, 
undistinguished for benevolence, or 
the want thereof, be found to have 
neither eminence nor depression on 
this part of the skull—inductive logic 
forces the conclusion that some causal 
relation must exist between benevo- 
lence and this peculiar cranial deve- 
lopment. So far, all is clear, and we 
may assume that phrenology has rig- 
orously established these facts, with- 
out by any means admitting that, 
because @ causal relation has been 
detected, therefore the causal relation 
is the one phrenologists promulgate as 
the truth. Rules in science admit of 
no exception ; one exception destroys 
the rule. If one clear and authentic 
case be found in which the corre- 
spondence, hitherto observed between 
cranial development and mental 
peculiarity, positively fails—if one 
man notoriously musical has a de- 
pression, and another man notori- 
ously inapt at music has an eminence 
on the spot assigned as indicating 
the organ of music—this single case 
will not, indeed, set aside the con- 
clusion reached through hundreds of 
observations all pointing one way,— 
namely, that @ causal relation exists, 
but it will assuredly prove that the 
causal relation has not yet been seized. 
This is a point of inductive logic too 
often overlooked. The opponents of 
phrenology are too apt to reason as 
if the exceptional cases destroyed the 
cases of observed correspondence ; 
the advocates of phrenology almost 
universally argue as if the exceptions 
were simply unexplained phenomena, 
by no means impugning the legiti- 
macy of their principles. They cling 
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to the facts of correspondence, and 
aware of the logical error of their 
opponents, aware that no amount of 
exceptional cases can destroy the 
evidence which proves @ come rela- 
tion to exist, have overlooked the 
equally imperative conclusion, that 
one exceptional case points to an 
incompleteness in their generalisa- 
tion, points to the irresistible proof of 
their not having detected the causal 
relation. 

The reader will observe that we 
have stated the case in the terms 
most favourable to Phrenology; we 
have assumed that the three hun- 
dred instances of correspondence 
have been absolute and unequivocal, 
while the exception has been a single 
one. Every unbiassed person knows 
that the exceptions are really very 
numerous, perhaps as numerous as 
the correspondences, but they have 
not been collected with the same dili- 
gence. For the sake of the argument 
one case is enough. It should rouse 
phrenologists to a fresh investigation 
of their ground. But instead of rein- 
vestigating the subject, they attempt 
to get rid of the difficulty by “ ex- 
plaining” it, and this enables them 
to retain their formula undisturbed. 
Unhappily, explanations are® facile ; 
‘any system will explain anything ; 
and some of the phrenological expla- 
nations are perfect models in the eel- 
like art of adroitly slipping through 
the grasp of an objector. But nothing 
is really gained thereby. Nature 
is not altered by our evasions. Facts 
take no denials. Such a case as that 
of Mangiamele, the calculating boy, 
recorded by M. Peisse, were it soli- 
tary, would suffice to prove a radical 
imperfection in the phrenologi¢al 
system, which no “ explanation” will 
get rid of. 

Mangiarhele, who astounded the 
Académie des Sciences by his mar- 
vellous powers of calculation, was 
only eleven years old. The son of a 
shepherd, he was himself a shepherd 
boy. From his infancy this young 
Sicilian had given indications of a 
remarkable power of calculation ; 
but had not been taught the arith- 
metical methods, nor indeed anything 
of the science of numbers. He was 
entirely self-taught. Yet the rapi- 
dity with which he solved the most 
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intricate arithmetical problems, “ sans 
le secours d’aucune opération gra- 
phique, prouve que sa science est 
fort mystérieuse.” Here was a cru- 
cial instance for Phrenology: a 
faculty so exceptional in its vigour 
must have a corresponding develop- 
ment of the organ, and according to 
Gall, a corresponding development of 
that part of the skull which lies over 
the part of the brain constituting the 
organ. And, observe, not only is this 
faculty manifested in most excep- 
tional activity, one therefore specially 
suited to phrenological investigation, 
but it is also a faculty the action of 
which is definite, precise, not to be 
simulated by other faculties. A 
man may exhibit some of the actions 
of benevolence from love of approba- 
tion, more than from any direct im- 
ulse of benevolence ; but he calcu- 
ates because he has the calculating 
faculty well developed,. just as he is 
a great musician because he has the 
musical faculty well developed: no 
other faculty will simulate calcula- 
tion, or music ; no motive could make 
‘a man rapidly solve an arithmetical 
problem, unless he had the organ of 
Number well developed. This case 
of Mangiamele, therefore, so excep- 
tional 4n the vigour of the faculty, 
and so unequivoeal in the specialty 
of that faculty, is, as we said, a cru- 
cial instance, and the reader will 
learn with interest that M. Peisse 
pointed to the skull of this boy, and 
showed a decided depression at that 
—— spot where the organ of 

umber is placed—a depression in- 
stead of a remarkable eminence ! 
The reader will learn, moreover, with 
increasing interest that this contra- 
diction between theory and fact was 
confirmed by the phrenologists them- 
selves; for, instead of denying the de- 
pression, they endeavouged, as usual, 
to explain it. 

Broussais and Dumoutier under- 
took to remove the difficulty by de- 
claring that Mangiamele really had 
no special development of the faculty 
of Number ; but effected his calcula- 
tions by other faculties. They began 
their explanation by affirming that 
the talent of this boy was not one of 
memory, it was no mechanical faculty 
exclusively limited to combinations 
of numbers. M. Dumoutier spoke 
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with admiration of the boy’s geniug 
which divined science ; of the power 
and grandeur of his imagination and 
his character, and of his extraordi- 
nary powers of induction and gener. 
alisation. “Nature has imprinted 
on his brow the seal of a Pythagoras, 
an Archimedes, a Euclid, a Newton, 
a Kepler.” All which is very pos- 
sible, but is it true? As M. Peisse 
remarks, “* On what evidence are these 
hyperboles founded? They do not 
tell us; unless we are to accept as 
proofs of transcendant genius, the 
intrepidity displayed by the little 
fellow in suffering M. Dumoutier to 
take a cast of his head, aprés avoir 
toutefois un peu pleuré, ce qui est, du 
reste, trés excusable chez un Pytha- 
gore de dix ans.” And even if the 
boy had given evidence of possessing 
faculties such as are thus gratuitously 
placed to his credit, the absence of 
correspondence between the faculty 
of Number, and the special part of 
the skull where the organ is localised, 
retains its full force as an objection 
to Phrenology ; because, if Mangia- 
mele could add, subtract, divide and 
multiply with such astonishing rapi- 
dity and precision by means of the 
faculties of Causality, Comparison, 
Eventuality, or Individuality (which 
were invoked), it is quite clear that 
the organ of Number is useless ; or 
(as this would be overthrowing too 
many observations, because the organ 
was originally established by Gall 
from examination of the heads of 
celebrated calculators, and the cast 
of George Bidder’s head is one of the 
piéces authentiques of the Phrenolo- 
gical Society)—we must admit that 
one faculty may take on itself the 
specific duty of another; and a man 
totally destitute of Tune, may never- 
theless be a great musician in virtue 
of his Causality ; another, totally des- 
titute of Wit, may convulse al] Europe 
in virtue of his Comparison ; a third, 
totally destitute of Philoprogenitive- 
ness, may fill his house with squalling 
children, and live with them, prompt- 
ed by his Adhesiveness, or his Love 
of Approbation. In short, if one 
faculty can take upon itself to per- 
form with .astonishing vigour and 
spontaneity the office of any other 
faculty, the whole groundwork of 
Phrenology is destroyed. We can 
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never say to what faculty any action 
js to be ascribed; we'can never guess 
what deficiencies a man’s character 
may present, because the deficient 
organs may be supplied by others. 
B. has an obvious depression at Con- 
scientiousness, but his Oausality and 
Comparison are good, and these will 
demonstrate to him that honesty is 
the best policy. D. has a great defect 
in Caution, but you may safely trust 
him with all your secrets, for his Be- 
nevolence and Causality are large. 
H. has certainly no development of 
the organ of Number, but you may 
trust to his Oausality or Eventuality 
for a correct calculation. Now this 
reductio ad absurdum is really often 
advanced as a serious argument by 
Phrenologists, when they have to “‘ex- 
plain” any facts contradictory to their 
system. And while it is quite true 
that the conduct of an individual is 
the result of a ‘‘ composition of forces ” 
—that the action of one faculty is 
modified, or even kept in abeyance, 
by the action of another—a truth 
which enables Phrenology to explain 
many cases otherwise in contradiction 
to its principles; it is no less true 
that, even on phrenological principles, 
no faculty can be replaced by another. 
A large Conscientiousness will con- 
trol a large Acquisitiveness, and pre- 
vent theft, but it will not replace 
Acquisitiveness, and make the man 
who is deficient in the faculty ex- 
hibit the actions of that faculty. A 
man deficient in Tune cannot be made 
& musician by any combination of 
other faculgies; nor can a man defi- 
cient in Number solve arithmetical 
problems by means of Causality and 
Comparison. The case of Mangia- 
mele, therefore, is a striking contra- 
diction to the phrenological localisa- 
tion of the organ of Number; and 
one such case would suffice to show 
some radical incompleteness in the 
phrenological system. But there are 
humerous cases pointing to the same 
conclusion. 

Let us, with M. Peisse, examine 
the case presented by Napoleon. A 
few hours after his death, a cast of 
Napoleon’s face and the anterior half 
of the skull was taken by Dr. Anto- 
marchi. It is not often that the 
actual skull of a great man is thus 
offered to our inspection. Busts and 





ge are utterly untrustworthy. 
e know few more instructive les- 
sons, in this respect, than is afforded 
by the juxtaposition of the actual 
skull with the bust, or portrait, which 
friends assure you is “ exactly like.” 
We were one day examining the bust 
of Schiller, by Danneker, in company 
with a person who knew Schiller 
well; and on our remarking that the 
sculptor had given the poet’s head a 
very different shape from what we 
remembered having noticed in the 
skull, we were assured that, on the 
contrary, the sculptor had given the 
most truthful representation of the 
head, as every one would certify. “ Is 
there not a cast of Schiller’s skull 
in the Library?” we inquired. ‘“ Let 
us bring it here, and compare it with 
the bust.” On making the compari- 
son, we were both amused to see how 
utterly the ‘sculptor had falsified 
nature; there was scarcely one char- 
acteristic point reproduced. Instead 
of the narrow and sloping forehead, 
the sculptor had made it broad and 
square; instead of the very large 
animal and emotional regions, he had 
moulded a moderate and graceful 
contour. And so, we may.be pretty 
sure, all artists idealise nature. The 
real skull, therefore, or a cast, is of * 
some value to the phrenologist; no 
bust, or portrait, can be accepted as 
evidence. 

In Napoleon’s cast it is greatly to 
be regretted that we have only half 
the skull. That half comprises, in- 
deed, the greater number of the 
phrenological organs, and all those of 
the higher faculties; but it is a pity 
that we have no trace of the others. 
What exists, however, is remarkabl 
unfavourable to phrenological local- 
isations. We learn from M. Peisse 
that some phrenologists disavowed 
the fidelity of the cast, taken as it 
was by one not expert in the art. 
Faithful or not faithful, it is the 
only authentic cast which exists; and 
even its errors, supposing there are 
errors, cannot much affect the gene- 
ral masses and characteristic details. 
The first remark made by M. Peisse 
is, that all the portraits of Napoleon 
are unfaithful: those made of him on 
his return from Egypt most resemble 
the cast; for although his fame was 
then splendid, the artists had not 
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begun to idealise him as they subse- 
quently did, when “ on était trés-dis- 
posé 4 croire qu’un grand génie ne 
—— habiter une petite téte, et 
’on sent que pour Napoléon il ne 
fallait pas épargner l’espace.” But 
what says the cast? The head is 
decidedly a small one. “Ce qui 
frappe d’abord dans la téte véritable 
de Napoléon, c’est la petitesse du 
crfine.” Canova’s bust, that also by 
Chandet, and the heads on all coins, 
have so exaggerated the dimensions 
of Napoleon’s skull, and principally 
those of the frontal region, that, com- 
pared with the ideal head, this real 
cast appears miserably small. It is, 
however, extremely well proportioned. 
Its circumference being 20 inches 10 
lines (French measurement), its dimen- 
sion is by no means remarkable :* 
out of every ten skulls, the half of 
them would present a circumference 
of 20 to 21 inches. So that, as re- 
gards size, the skull of Napoleon 
was not more remarkable than that 
of his chamberlains; and Victor 
Hugo talks nonsense, as well as bad 
phrenology, when he speaks of 

“Ce front prodigieux, ce crine fait au 

moule 

Du globe impérial.” 

“T am aware,” adds M. Peisse, 
“that the measure of the horizontal 
circumference does not suffice to de- 
termine the: absolute capacity of the 
skull, and that we must also esti- 
mate its diverse diameters. I have 
taken these, and they furnish but 
insignificant results.” He gives the 
measures; and concludes that, al‘ 
though well proportioned, the skull 
is not remarkable in any respect of 
size. Not that M. Peisse lays much 
stress on this matter of size; he is 
aware that phrenologists themselves 
lay more stress on the development 
of particular proportions than on 
that of the general mass; but, inas- 
much as they point with triumph to 
those cases in which a large skull 
corresponds with a great intelligence, 
it is but right that the contrary cases 
should be noted also, and great in- 
telligences with small skulls have 
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their place—as in the cases of Des: 
= Voltaire, Raphael, and Napo. 
eon. 

We must interrupt our analysis 
of M. Peisse’s essay to observe that 
Mr. Combe (and, we presume, other 
phrenologists) states, as if it were g 
simple matter of fact, that Napoleon’s 
head was large; and, indeed, he cites 
Napoleon as an example of the corre- 
spondence between size of head and 
force of character.t Not having taken 
the measure of the skull, we cannot 
pretend to judge which of these two 
statements is correct. But there are 
three reasons which strongly dispose 
us to believe that M. Peisse’s statement 
is correct. In the first place, he gives 
precise measurements: Mr. Combe 
gives none, but contents himself with 
stating that the head is “large.” In 
the second place, a phrenologist, Dr, 
Imbert, published a reply to M. 
Peisse’s article, but appears to have 
directed his attacks entirely to dif- 
ferent questions, leaving that of size 
untouched. In the third place, Mr, 
Combe has no hesitation in speaking 
of organs as large or small, when their 
size must be wholly hypothetical, since 
that part of the sku!l on which they 
reside is not represented in the cast. 
“Tn him,” says Mr. Combe, “all the 
organs—animal, moral, and intellee- 
tual (Conscientiousness, and, perhaps, 
Firmness, excepted)—seem to have 
been large; great activity was add- 
ed; and hence arose commanding 
energy, combined with profound and 
comprehensive intellectual capacity.” 
It is possible that the organs absent 
from the cast were large; but we 
are totally without the evidence 
which could enable us to assert the 
fact; and such evidence as we do 
possess—namely, the organs which 
are given in that portion of the cast 
open to our inspection—does not 
speak in favour of Mr. Combe’s general 
statement, if we are to believe M. 
Peisse. . 

The faculty of ideality or imagina- 
tion, for example, was certainly large 
in Napoleon ; but the skull shows no 
remarkable development in the region 





* M. Peisse has not explained how he arrived at this precise measurement in 
the absence of the back part of the skull; but, from the specific size given, we 


presume he had some positive data. 


+ System of Phrenology, Third Edition, pp. 31, 563, 564. 
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marked as that of Ideality ; while the 
organ of number has a strongly-mark- 
ed depression. “ Cette dépression des 
tempes est, en effet, un des caractéres 
les plus appréciables dans Ja confi- 
* A Tr, f ” 

guration du créne de Napoléon. A 
depression in the region which em- 
braces Number, Constructiveness, 
and Order, is surprising, M. Peisse 
observes, in Napoleon, so remarkable 
for his mathematical tendencies. We 
should add, however, that neither 
Spurzheim nor Mr. Combe considers 
Number to be the mathematical or- 
gan; they limit Number to arith- 
metic. But if Napoleon may have 
derived his iathematical aptitude 
from other faculties, Phrenology is 
still called upon to show that, with 
this depression of Number, Order, 
and Constructiveness in’ the skull of 
Napoleon, there was a corresponding 
absence of these faculties in his in- 
tellect; that he was really deficient 
in the calculating faculty, that he 
was really deficient in the sense of 
order, and that he was really de- 
ficient in constructive organising 
power. Few will have the hardi- 
hood to make such assertions. 

The organs of Causality and Com- 
parison, which are such eminent or- 
gans in matters of pure intelligence, 
and which are so often invoked by 
Phrenologists to explain little dis- 
crepancies, were not more developed 
on the skull of Napoleon than they 
are on the skulls of ordinary men. 
It is precisely this part of the skull 
which artists and sculptors have so 
absurdly exaggerated. Dr. Antomar- 
chi has given a medallion of Napoleon, 
as Emperor, on the lower part of the 
cast. The contrast is striking be- 
tween the real and the ideal heads. 
M. Peisse has measured the frontal 
angle, and finds it 75°; in the me- 
dallion it is 15° more; and we may 
imagine how easy it was for artists 
to give the Emperor an Olympian 
head by an exaggeration of 15°. ‘In 
truth, the forehead of Napoleon, 
phrenologically speaking, was quite 
mediocre, of which any candid ob- 
server may convince himself. Simple 
inspection suffices to assure us of 
this fact, and the measurement (75°) 
is a geometrical proof.” M. Peisse 
sums up his investigation, of which 
we have given but a few details, 


with remarking that the veritable 
skull of Napoleon, studied according 
to phrenological principles, so far 
from confirming Gall’s doctrine, com- 
pletely refutes it. “Je souhaite fort 
que les phrénologistes se tirent avec 
honneur de ce mauvais pas. II est 
extrémement facheux que la téte de 
Vhomme le plus extraordinaire des 
temps modernes soit si mal assortie 
avec leur systéme.” 

Two French Phrenologists, Drs. 
Imbert and Bailly, endeavoured to 
“explain ” this case also. M. Peisse 
examines their explanations; but 
when we add, that these writers give 
up the frontal region, which has been 
modelled, and seek their explanations 
in the regions which have not been 
modelled, it will be obvious to every 
reader that, on ground so entirely 
hypothetical, science can find no foot- 
ing. M. Peisse is willing to concede, 
that the organs of which we have no 
cast were of any dimensions phreno- 
logists please to imagine; but he 
maintains that the organs presented 
by that part of the skull which has 
been modelled, are in flagrant contra- 
diction with phrenological principles. 

Still more striking is the case of 
Descartes. There will be differences 
of opinion respecting the value of 
Descartes’ theories, physical and me- 
taphysical ; but these differences can 
hardly exist respecting the rare phi- 
losophical powers which are desplayed 
in the Discours sur la Méthode, the 
Méditations, and the Principia. In 
him, if in any man, we may be sure 
that the reasoning faculties were 
enormously developed. He was not, 
like Plato, or Bacon, or Schelling, a 
thinker whose power was greatly de- 
rived from the imagination; it was 
a power like that of Spinoza or Kant, 
derived from pure ratiocination. In 
1831, M. Peisse, in company with M. 
Mignet and others, were taking lessons 
in phrenology from Dr. Spurzheim, 
who showed them the cast of Des- 
cartes’ skull, which he had recently 
received from Sweden. ‘“ We were 
immediately struck by the notable 
smallness of the anterior and superior 
regions of the forehead. Spurzheim 
made the same remark; but on our 
saying that such a depression of the 
ratiocinative faculties was very sin- 
gular in a mind of that order, Spurz- 
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heim replied, that there was nothing 
astonishing in such a configuration, 
for Descartes was not so great a 
thinker as he was held to be.” Des- 
cartes n était pas un aussi grand pen- 
seur quwon Va cru! Is not this an 
amusing example how men arrange 
facts to suit their systems? But if 
Descartes was really a mediocre 
thinker, and the world has all this 
while grossly overrated him, he was 
surely not so miserably deficient in 
reasoning power as to range phreno- 
logically below many a Mr. A. whose 
causality is “large?” We find Mr. 
Combe citing among the examples of 
Jarge causality Dr. Thomas Brown, 
Wordsworth, and the painters Hay- 
don and Wilkie. As Dr. Thomas 
Brown wrote a book on “Cause and 
Effect,” we are entitled to presume 
that Causality was large in him ;* but 
that it was so much larger than in 
Descartes is difficult of belief; and 
why Descartes should be below 
Wordsworth, Haydon, and Wilkie— 
overrated as he may have been—is 
really not intelligible. 

There are other cases cited by M. 
Peisse, but those especially of Fieschi, 
Lacenaire, and Avril, although quite 
as contradictory of phrenological doc- 
trines, are less easily manageable. A 
great calculating power, with a de- 
cided deficiency of the “organ” of 
Number, and a great ratiocinative 
power, with a decided deficiency of 
Causality, are cases which do not ad- 
mit of equivoque, and can be chosen 
as points for discussion with more 
chance of agreement, than cases so 
complicated as that of the character 
of a murderer. Wetherefore content 
ourselves with those already cited, 
and refer to M. Peisse’s volumes for 
further details. What we have cited 
suffices to bear out our introductory 
intimation, namely, that Phrenology 
must necessarily fall into discredit in 
a country like France, where the lead- 
ing mea of science speak of it with con- 
tempt, and the leading medical jour- 
nal publishes examples such as those 
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given by M. Peisse: from verdicts 
like these there is no appeal in France, 
In England and America, we repeat, 
such verdicts, however multiplied 
do not suffice. There is a court of 
appeal in the general body of the 
public. And we think it eminently 
calculated to favour the progress of 
truth that there is such a court of 
appeal. With the utmost respect 
for Science, and the authority of 
Science, we cannot be blind to the 
fact that men of Science have stead- 
ily, persistently, often recklessly, 
opposed the introduction of some of 
the clearest and most, important 
truths which now form the stereo- 
typed phrases of all text-books. Men 
of Science have repeatedly and col- 
lectively denied facts easy of veri- 
fication, and have persisted in the 
denial instead of attempting the veri- 
fication ; they have rejected doctrines | 
having evidence the most conclusive, 
and rejected them because these doc- 
trines contradicted others having no 
evidence at all. All the engineers of 
England scornfally rejected Stephen- 
son’s idea of locomotive travelling, 
even wher a locomotive was daily at 
work; and there was no end to the 
scientific ridicule and demonstrative 
argument brought to bear against 
his plan of carrying the railway over 
Chatmoss.t Dr. Elliotson was ridi- 
culed and abused for employing the 
stethoscope, which is now in the 
hands of every parish surgeon. Even 
in cases of simple matter of observa- 
tion, the observer runs great risk of 
hearing a denial on all sides, if the 
fact happen to be one not obviously 
fitting in with the facts already 
known, or supposed. Dr. Martin 
Barry Pacer the entrance of the 
spermatozoon into the ovum. He 
published his observation, and all 
Europe cried out that he had seen 
no such thing; the fault was some- 
times laid on his microscope, some- 
times on his powers as an observer ; 
the possibility of his having seen 
what he described was point-blank 





* This pronmeyes. however, would not accord with what we have understood 


to be the 


ecision of phrenologists coucerning Dr. Brown’s theor 


of cause and 


effect, which is said by them to presuppose a small organ of Causality ; the function 
of Causality being to detect that very efficiency of cause which his noe | a 
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denied. He lived just long enough 
to see his discovery accepted. Sud- 
denly, in Germany and Dublin, ob- 
servers arose to confirm what he had 
said. Bischoff—the classic authority 
on all matters of embryology—pub- 
lished a “ Refutation” of these obser- 
vations; and to his honour be it 
said, in the very same year he pub- 
lished his “ Confirmation” of what 
he had previously refuted. This 
case is instructive, because the fact 
of a spermatozoon entering an ovum 
carried with it no unpleasant conse- 
quences. No institution was in dan- 
ger; no therapeutical practice was 
assailed ; not a fee less could be re- 
ceived, if all Europe believed the 
fact. It was purely and simply the 
denial of a new fact which carried 


_ with it no plausible air; while hun- 


dreds of fictions are daily credited 
and daily repeated, because they are 
plausible. We could cite examples 
of “facts” current even among the 
most illustrious scientific circles, 
which have not a tittle of direct and 
positive evidence, and which crumble 
at the first test. 

All this is but amplifying the old 
saying, “Doctors differ.” If they 
differ on points comparatively simple, 
we may be permitted not blindly to 
accept their dogmatic verdicts on 
points so complicated as those of 
Phrenology ; and we may congratu- 
late England and America on pos- 
sessing another court of appeal 
wherein the cause of Phrenology can 
be tried. For our readers must not 
suppose that we—the writer of this 
paper—are disposed to set Phrenology 
aside as an exploded error, or an error 
likely to be exploded. Our attitude 
may have appeared hostile; our ar- 
guments and citations may have 
seemed, to the phrenological reader, 
chosen with the express purpose of 
throwing discredit on his science. 
But in truth we think very highly of 
Phrenclogy, and only oppose its pre- 
tensions to the rank of a certain art 
of reading character, and a true 
physiology of the brain. We think 
its Psychology excessively imperfect. 
We think its Physiology crude and 
inaccurate, and far below the present 
state of knowledge. We think its 
pretence of reading character a mis- 
chievous and misleading error. Yet 
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although we decidedly refuse to ac- 
cept the system which is offered us 
as the true gospel (to be rejected 
only by those unhappy people whose 
“Causality is small”), because we 
find that system in daily contradic- 
tion with unequivocal facts, we are 
by no means hostile to any moderate 
claims Phrenology may set up. Our 
position may be likened to the posi- 
tion usually held by intelligent men 
respecting Medicine. That the Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics taught and 
practised in our schools are extreme- 
ly imperfect, even the professors will 
cheerfully admit; but imperfect as 
they are, they are the best we have 
yet attained to, and, so long as their 
professors put forth moderate preten- 
sions, merit all sympathy end re- 
spect. If they claim infallibility ; 
if they pretend to have discovered 
the real laws and curative pr 
and only permit slight modifications 
to the perseverance and ingenuity of 
all successors; and if, finally, they 
show a disposition to evade facts 
which militate against their theories, 
our medical professors will meet with 
undisguised hostility from all culti- 
vated men. Now there is no dis- 
guising the fact that Phrenology is 
in this condition. It has been laughed 
at, abused, and misrepresented, till it 
has become sore with irritation, and 
shrinks at the slightest contact of 
objection. It has made great efforts 
to collect facts, and these collections 
are of very great value, which value 
would have been of tenfold import- 
ance had a more rigorous criticism 
presided over the collection; but it 
has not been equally solicitous to 
collect facts of a contradictory, or 
seemingly contradictory, nature. It 
is proud of the correspondence exhi- 
bited by the development of George 
Bidder’s organ of Number, and the 
notorious calculating power he dis- 
lays; but beside the cast of George 
Bidder it has no cast of Mangiamele, 
which would show a remarkable 
want of that correspondence—a de- 
pression instead of an elevation of 
the organ of Number. It points 
with satisfaction to the foreheads of 
hilosophers in whom Causality is 
fates : but it passes over the fore- 
heads of far greater philosophers in ° 
whom itis small, The candid inves- 
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tigator is arrested by such contra- 
dictions, and feels that, whatever 
truth there may possibly be in Phren- 
ology, some radical imperfection must 
exist; and when he finds phrenolo- 
gists unwilling to admit such imper- 
fection, he is apt to quit the whole 
inquiry in disgust. 

We think, therefore, that it is the 
bounden duty of all earnest phreno- 
logists to cease for the present their 
accumulation of corroborative in- 
stances, and direct all their efforts to 
the accumulation of contradictory 
instances. They have already corro- 
borative facts enough to prove that 
some causal relation exists between 
configurations of the skull, and psy- 
chological characteristics. The contra- 
dictions, however, are so numerous, 
that we may be certain the causal 
relation is not expressed in their doc- 
trines. Let them collect a large 
amount of contradictory instances, 
and from these light may dawn. In- 
stead of a half-truth they will then 
present us with a whole truth. 

An illustration may make this 
plain. Insanity is rightly considered 
as a disease of the brain. There are 
many who assert that it is always a 
disease of the brain; that the cause 
of the deranged faculties is some le- 
sion in the substance or the mem- 
branes of the brain. Facts are ac- 
cumulated which show the corre- 
spondence between such lesions and 
derangement. But, on the other 
hand, facts frequently present them- 
selves which seem flatly to contra- 
dict such a conclusion. The patient 
is undeniably insane, but, on examin- 
ation, his brain presents no trace of 
lesion. One such case would suffice 
to impugn the validity of the first 
conclusion, If the inquirer is so pre- 

by the conviction of the 
esion-theory being true, as not to 
give due weight to counter-evidence, 
he will say, ‘‘ There is a lesion here 
too, only our means of detecting it 
do not allow us to demonstrate it.” 
But this is very unphilosophical. 
Let the fact receive its due attention ; 
let our inquirer explore other 
of the organism, and he will find the 
stomach or the kidneys are in fault. 
There lies the disease, and in conse- 
quence of such disease the brain is 
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affected; it no longer performs its 
healthy functions, and the patient jg 
as veritably insane as if the disturb. 
ance of the cerebral functions arose 
from a lesion of the cerebral syb- 
stance. What is now our conch. 
sion? It is that insanity is caused 
by a disturbance in the cerebral func. 
tions; this disturbance may arise in 
various ways, and the way most gen- 
erally observed is that of lesion of 
the brain’s substance. A physiologi- 
cal truth is thus elicited in place of a 
half-truth. But if we persisted in 
our half-truth, and stoutly maintain- 
ed, against all evidence, that lesion 
of the brain was the cause of insanity, 
and every case of insanity must arise 
from a lesion, whether demonstrable 
or not, we should greatly retard the 
cause of truth, and greatly diminish 
our means of cure. 

Phrenology, in the hands of phi- 
losophical investigators, would soon 
grow into a science commanding the 
respect of all men. At present it 
makes pretensions to a certainty 
and completeness which disgust in- 
quirers, and hence it is treated with 
a contempt, assuredly not merited, 
both in Germany and France; nor 
even in England and America, where 
its partisans are numerous, has it 
gained the respect of its opponents. 
Whatever causes may produce this 
result, we are sure that a very dif- 
ferent result would be attained if 
Phrenology were cultivated in a more 
candid and philosophical spirit, and 
if phrenologists would content them- 
selves with asserting that they had 
half-truths of great importance to 
communicate, and hoped in course 
of time to arrive at whole truths. 
They have only frankly to say, Our 
psychology, we know, is imperfect, 
but we are trying to perfect it; 
our physiology is at present in its 
infancy, but we await the results 
which science will furnish us; our 
facts of cranial conformation are 
somewhat discrepant, because we 
have not yet seized the right clue 
to their interpretation, but we are 
anxious for assistance—will you lend 
us aid? Let them say this, and 
mean this, and all cultivated minds 
will urge them to go on and pros 


per. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?—PART VII. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.] 


CHAPTER XXII. 


The object of Civilisation being always to settle people one way or the other, the Mayor of Gates- 
boro’ entertains a statesmanslike ambition to settle Gentleman Waife: no doubt a wise concep- 
tion, and in aecordance with the genius of the Nation.—Every Session of Parliament, England 
is employed in settling folks, whether at home or at the Antipodes, who ignorantly otject to be 
settled in her way; in short, “I'll settle them,” has become a vulgar idiom, tantamount to a 
threat of uttermost extermination or smash.—Therefore the Mayor of Gatesboro’, harbouring 
that benignant idea with reference to ‘“‘Gentleman Waife,” all kindly readers will exclaim, 


“ Dii, Meliora! What will he do with it?” 


Tue doll once more safe behind 
the pillow, Sophy’s face gradually 
softened ; she bent forward, touched 
the Mayor’s hand timidly, and looked 
at him with pleading, penitent eyes, 
still wet with tears—eyes that said, 
thongh the lips were silent —“ I'll 
not hate you. I was ungrateful and 

vish ; may I beg pardon ?” 

“] forgive you with all my heart,” 
cried the Mayor, interpreting the look 
aright. “ And now try and compose 
yourself and sleep while I talk with 
your grandpapa below.” 

“T don’t see how it is possible that 
I can leave her,” said Waife, when 
the two men had adjourned to the 
sitting-room. 

“Tam sure,” quoth the Mayor seri- 
ously, “that it is the best thing for 
her; her pulse has much nervous 
excitability ; she wants a complete 
rest; she ought not to move about 
with you on any account. But come 
—though I must not know, it seems, 
who and what you are, Mr. Chapman 
—I don't think you will ran off with 
my cows, and if you like to stay at 
the Bailiff’s Cottage for a week or 
two with your grandchild, you shall 
be left in peace, and asked no ques- 
tions. I will own to you a weakness 
of mine—I value myself. on being 
seldom or never taken in. I don’t 
think I could forgive the man who 
did take me in. But taken in I cer- 
tainly shall be, if, despite all your 


‘mystery, you are not as honest a 


fellow as ever stood upon shoe-leather ! 
So come to the cottage.” 

Waife was very much affected by 
this confiding kindness; but he shook 
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his head despondently, and that same 
abject, almost cringing humility of 
mien and manner which had pained, 
at times, Lionel and Vance, crept over 
the whole man, so that he seemed to 
cower and shrink as a Pariah before 
a Brahmin. “No, sir; thank you 
most humbly. No, sir—that must 
not be. I must work for my daily 
bread, if what a poor vagabond like 
me may do can be called work. I 
have made it a rule for years not to 
force myself to the hearth and home 
of any kind man, who, not knowing 
my past, has a right to suspect me. 
Where I lodge, I pay as a lodger ; or 
whatever favour shown me spares 
my purse, I try to return in some 
usefai, humble way. Why, sir, how 
could I make free and easy with 
another man’s board and roof-tree for 
days or weeks together, when I would 
not even come to your hearthstone 
for a cup of tea?” The Mayor re- 
membered, and was startled. Waife 
hurried on. “ But for my poor child 
I have no such scruples—no shame, 
no false pride. I take what you offer 
her gratefully—gratefully. Ah, sir, 
she is not in her right place with me ; 
but there’s no use kicking against the 
pricks. Where was I? Oh! well, I 
tell you what we will do, sir. I will 
take her to the Cottage in a day or 
two—as soon as she is well enough 
to go—and spend the day with her, 
and deceive her, sir! yes, deceive, 
cheat her, sir! I am a cheat—a 
player—and she'll think I’m going to 
stay with her; and at night, when 
she’s asleep, I'll creep off, I and the 
other dog. But I[’ll leave a letter for 


At 
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her—it will soothe her, and she’ll be 
patient and wait. I will come back 
again to see her in a week, and once 
every week till she’s well again.” 

“ And what will you do?” 

*“T don’t know—but,” said the 
actor, forcing a laugh—“I’m not a 
man likely to starve. Oh, never fear, 
sir !” 

So the Mayor went away, and 
strolled across the fields to his Bailiff’s 
cottage, to prepare for the guest it 
would receive. 

“Tt is all very well that the poor 
man should be away for some days,” 
thought Mr. ye “ Before he 
comes again, I shall have hit on 
some plan to serve him; and I can 
learn more about him from the child 
in his absence, and see what he 
is really fit for. There’s a school- 
master wanted in Morley’s village. 
Old Morley wrote to me to recom- 
mend him one. Good salary—pretty 
house. But it would be wrong to 
set over young children—recommend 
to a respectable proprietor and his 
parson—a man whom I know nothing 


about. Impossible! that will not 
do. If there was any place of light 
service which did not require trust or 
responsibility—but there is no such 
place in Great Britain. Suppose I 
were to set him up in some easy wa' 
of business-—a little shop, eh? I don’t 
know. What would Williams say? 
If, indeed, I were taken in !—if the 
man I am thus credulonsly trusting 
turned out a rogue”—the Mayor 
paused and actually shivered at that 
thought —“ why then, I should be 
fallen indeed. My wife would not let 
me have half-a-crown in my pockets; 
and I could not walk a hundred yards 
but Williams would be at my heels 
to protect me from being stolen by 
gypsies. Taken in by him!—No, im- 
possible! But if it turn out as I 
suspect— that contrary to vulgar 
prudence, I am divining a really great 
and good man in difficulties—Aha, 
what a triumph I shall then gain over 
them all. How Williams will revere 
me!’ The good man laughed aloud 
at that thought, and walked on with 
@ prouder step. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A ee! trifle in its way, no doubt, is the love between youth and youth—Gay varieties of the 
bauble spread the counter of the Great Toy-Shop—But thou, courteous Dame Nature, raise 
thine arm to yon shelf, somewhat out of everyday reach, and bring me down that obsolete, 
neglected, unconsidered thing, the Love between Age and Childhood. , 


The next day Sophy was better— 
the day after, improvement was more 
visible—and on the third day Waife 
paid his bill, and conducted her to 
the rural abode to which, credulous 
at last of his promises to share it with 
her for a time, he enticed her fated 
steps. It was little more than a mile 
beyond the suburbs of the town, and 
though the walk tired her, she con- 
cealed fatigue, and would not suffer 
him to carry her. The cottage now 
smiled out before them — thatched 
gable roof, with fancy barge-board— 
half Swiss, half what is called Eliza- 
bethan— all the fences and sheds, 
round it, as only your rich traders, 
condescending to turn farmers, con- 
struct and maintain—sheds and fences, 
trim and neat, as if models in wax- 
work. The breezy air came fresh 
from the new haystacks-—from the 
woodbine round the porch—from the 





breath of the lazy kine, as they stood 
knee-deep in the pool, that, belted 
with weeds and broad-leaved water- 
lilies, lay calm and gleaming amidst 
level pastures. 

Involuntarily they arrested their 
steps, to gaze on the cheerful land- 
scape and inhale the balmy air. 
Meanwhile the Mayor eame out from 
the cottage porch, his wife leaning 
on his arm, and two of his younger 
children bounding on before, with 
joyous faces, giving chase to a gaudy 
butterfly which they had started from 
the woodbine. 

Mrs. Hartopp had conceived a livel 
curiosity to see and judge for herself 
of the objects of her liege lord’s bene- 
volent interest. She shared, of course, 
the anxiety which formed the stand- 
ing excitement of all those who lived 
but for one godlike purpose—that of 
preserving Josiah Hartopp from be- 
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ing taken in. But whenever the Mayor 
specially wished to secure his wife’s 
countenance to any pet project of his 
own, and convince her either that he 
was not taken in, or that to be dis- 
creetly taken in is in this world a very 
popular and sure mode of getting up, 
he never failed to attain his end. 
That man was the cunningest crea- 
ture! As full of wiles and stratagems 
in order to get his own way—in bene- 
volent objects—as men who set up 
to be clever are for selfish ones. 
Mrs. Hartopp was certainly a good 
woman, bit a made good woman. 
Married to another man, I suspect 
that she would have been a shrew. 
Petruchio would never have tamed 
her, I’ll swear. But she, poor lady. 
had been gradually, but completely, 
subdued, subjugated, absolutely cow- 
ed beneath the weight of her spouse’s 
despotic mildness; for in Hartopp 
there was a weight of soft quietude, 
of placid oppression, wholly irresist- 
ible. It would have baried a Titan- 
ess under a Pelion of moral feather- 
beds. Muss upon mass of downy in- 
fluence descended upon you, seem- 
ingly yielding as it fell, envelop- 
ing, overbearing, stifling you—not 
presenting a single hard point of con- 
tact—giving in as you pushed against 
it—suppling itself seductively round 
you, softer and softer, heavier and 
heavier, till, I assure you, ma’am, no 
matter how high your natural wifely 
spirit, you would have had it smother- 
ed out of you, your last rebellious 
murmur dying languidly away under 
the descending fleeces. 

“So kind in you to come with me, 
Mary,” said Hartopp. “I could not 
have been happy without your pP- 
proval—look at the child—something 
about her like Mary Anne, and Mary 
Anne is the picture of you!” 

Waife advanced, uncovering; the 
two children, having lost trace of the 
butterfly, had run up towards Sophy. 
But her shy look made themselves 
shy—shyness is so contagious—and 
they stood a little aloof, gazing at her. 
Sir Isaac stalked direct to the Mayor, 
sniffed at him, and wagged his tail. 

Mrs. Hartopp now bent over Sophy, 
and acknowledging that the face was 
singularly pretty, glanced graciously 
towards her husband, and said, “I see 
the likeness!” then to Sophy, “I 





fear you are tired, my dear ; you mast 
not over-fatigue yourself —and you 
must take milk fresh from the cow 
every morning.” And now the bailiff’s 
wife came briskly out, a tidy, fresh- 
coloured, kind-faced woman, fond of 
children—the more so because she had 
none of her own. * 

So they entered the farmyard— 
Mrs. Hartopp being the chief talker; 
and she, having pointed out to Sophy 
the cows and the turkeys, the hen- 
coops and the great China gander, 
led her by the one hand— while 
Sophy’s other hand clung firmly to 
Waife’s — across the little garden, 
with its patent beehives, into the 
house, took off her bonnet, and kissed 
her. “ Very like Mary Anne !—Mary 
Anne, dear.” One of the two chil- 
dren owning that name approached— 
snub-nosed, black-eyed, with cheeks 
like peonies, “This little girl, my 
Mary Anne, was as pale as you— 
over-study ; and now, my dear child, 
you must try and steal a little of her 
colour. Don’t you think my Mary 
Anne is like her papa, Mr. Chap- 
man ?” 

“ Like me!” exclaimed the Mayor ; 
whispering Waife—“image of her 
mother !—the same intellectual look !” 

Said the artful actor, “ Indeed, 
ma’am, the young lady has her 
father’s mouth and eyebrows, but 
that acute, sensible expression is 
yours—quite yours. Sir Isaac, make 
a bow to the young lady, and then, 
sir, go through the sword-exercise !” 

The dog, put upon his tricks, de- 
lighted the children; and the poor 
actor, though his heart lay in his 
breast like lead, did his best to repay 
benevolence by mirth. Finally, much 
pleased, Mrs. Hartopp took her hns- 
band’s arm to depart. The children, 
on being separated from Sir Isaac, 
began to cry. The Mayor interrupted 
his wife—who, if left to herself, would 
have scolded them into worse 
erying—told Mary Anne that he re- 
lied on her strong intellect to console 
her brother Tom; observed to 
Tom that it was not like his manly 
nature to set an example of weeping 
to his sister; and contrived thus to 
flatter their tears away in a trice, aud 
sent them forward in a race to the 
turnstile. 

Waife and Sophy were alone in 
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the cottage parlour,—Mrs. Gooch, the 
bailiff’s wile, walking part of the 
way back with the good couple, in 
order to show the Mayor a heifer 
who had lost appetite and taken to 
moping. “Let us steal out into the 
back garden, my darling,” said Waife. 
“T see an arbour there, where I will 
compose myself with a pipe, a 
liberty, I should not like to take 
in-doors.” They stepped across the 
threshold, and gained the arbour, 
which stood at the extreme end of 
the small kitchen-garden, and com- 
manded a pleasant view of pastures 
and cornfields, backed by the blue 
outline of distant hills. Afar were 
faintly heard the laugh of the Mayor’s 
happy children, now and then a tink- 
ling sheep-bell, or the tap of the 
woodpecker, unrepressed by the hush 
of the midmost summer, which stills 
the more tuneful choristers amidst 
their coverts. Waife lighted his pipe, 
and smoked silently ; Sophy, resting 
her head on his bosom, silent also. 
She was exquisitely sensitive to na- 
ture; the quiet beauty of all round 
her was soothing a spirit lately trou- 
bled, and health came stealing gently 
back through frame and through 
heart. At length she cried softly— 
“We could be so happy bere, grand- 
father! It cannot last, can it?” 

“Tig no use in this life, my dear,” 
returned Waife, philosophising ; ‘no 
use at all disturbing present happi- 
ness by asking ‘can it last!’ To-day 
is man’s, to-morrow his Maker’s. But 
tell me frankly, do you really 
dislike so much the idea of exhibit- 
ing? I don’t mean as-we did in Mr. 
Rugge’s show. I know you hate 
that ; but in a genteel private way, as 
the other night. You sigh! Out 
with it.” 

“T like what you like, Grandy.” 

“That's not true. I like to smoke ; 
you don’t. Come, you do dislike 
acting? Why? you do it so well 
—-wonderfully. Generally speaking, 
people like what they do well.” 

_, “It is not the acting itself, Grandy, 
dear, that I don’t like. WhenI am 
in some part I am carried away- 
T am not myself. I am some one 
else !”’ 

“ And the applause ?” 

“TI don’t feel it. I daresay I should 
miss it if it did not come; bot it 
does not seem to me as if I were 


applauded. If I felt that, I should 
stop short, and get frightened. It is 
as if that somebody else into whom 
I was changed was making friends 
with the audience; and all my feel- 
ing is for that somebody—just as, 
Grandy dear, when it is over, and we 
two are alone together, all my feel- 
ing is for you—at least (banging her 
head) it used to be; but lately, some- 
how, I am ashamed to think how 
I have been feeling for myself more 
than for you. Is it—is it that 
I am growing selfish? as Mr. Mayor 
said. Oh, no. Now we are here— 
not in those noisy towns—not in the 
inns and on the bighways ;—now 
here, here, I do feel again for you—all 
for you !” 

“You are my little angel, you 
are,” said Waife, tremulously. “ Self- 
ish! you! a good joke that! Now 
you see, I am not what is called 
Demonstrative—a long word, Sophy, 
which means, that I don’t show to you 
always how fond I am of you; and, 
indeed,” he added ingenuously, “ I am 
not always aware of it myself; I 
like acting—I like the applause and 
the lights, and the excitement, and 
the illusion—the make-belief of the 
whole thing ; it takes me out of me- 
mory and thought—it is a world that 
has neither past, present, nor future, 
an interlude in time—an escape from 
space. I suppose it is the same with 
poets when they are making verses. 
Yes, I like all this; and when I think 
of it, I forget you too much. And 
I never observed, Heaven forgive me, 
that you were pale and drooping, till 
it was pointed out to me. Well, take 
away your arms. Let us consult! 
As goon as you get quite, quite well 
—how shall we live? what shall we 
do? You are as wise as a little 
woman, and such a careful, prudent 
housekeeper ; and I’m such a harum- 
scarum old fellow, without a sound 
idea in my head. What shall we do 
if we give up acting altogether?” 

“Give up acting altogether, when 
you like itso! No—no. I will like it 
too, Grandy. Bat—but—” she stopped 
short, afraid to imply blame or to 
give pain. 

“But what—let us make clean 
breasts, one to the other; tell trath, 
and shame the Father of Lies.” 

“Tell truth—” said Sophy, lifting 
up to him her pure eyes with such 
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heavenly loving-kindness, that if the 
words did imply reproof, the eyes 
stole it away. “Could we but 
manage to tell truth off the stage, 
I should not dislike acting! Oh, 
grandfather, when that kind gentle- 
man and his lady and those merry 
children come up and speak to us, 
don’t you feel ready to creep into the 
earth ?—I do. Are we telling truth? 
are we. living truth? one name to- 
day, another name to-morrow? I 
should not mind acting on a stage or 
in a room, for the time, but always 
acting, always—we ourselves ‘ make- 
beliefs !’ Grandfather, must that be! 
They don’t do it; I mean by they, 
all who are good and looked up to 
and respected, as—as—Oh, Grandy— 
Grandy—what am I saying? I have 
pained you.” 

Waite indeed was striving hard to 
keep down emotion; but his lips 
were set firmly and the blood had 
left them, and his hands were trem- 
bling. 

““We must hide ourselves,”’ he said 
in a very low voice, “we mast take 
false names—I—because—because of 
reasons I can’t tell even to you—and 
you, because I failed to get you a 
proper home, where you ought to be; 
and there is one who, if he pleases, 
and he may please it any day, could 
take you away from me, if he found 
you out—-and so—and so.” He paused 
abruptly, looked at her fearful won- 
dering soft face, and rising, drew 
himself up with one of those rare 
outbreaks of dignity which elevated 
the whole character of his person. 
“ But as for me,” said he, “if I have 
lost all name,—if while I live, I must 
be this wandering, skulking outcast— 
look above, Sophy—look up above, 
there all secrets will be known—all 
hearts read—and there my best hope 
to find a place in which I may wait 
your coming, is, in what has lost me 
all birthright here. Not to exalt 
myself do I say this—no; but that 
you may have comfort, darling, if 
ever hereafter you are pained by what 
men say to you of me.” 

As he spoke, the expression of his 
face, at first solemn and lofty, relax- 
ed into melancholy submission, Then 
passing his arm into hers, and lean- 
ing on it as if sunk once more into 
the broken cripple needing her frail 
support, he drew her forth from the 
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arbour and paced the little garden 
slowly, painfully. At length be seem- 
ed to recover himself, and said in his 
ordinary cheerful tone, “But to the 
point in question, suppose we have 
done with acting and roaming, and 
keep to one name, and settle some- 
where like plain folks, again I ask— 
how shall we live ?” 

‘*T have been thinking of that,” an- 
swered Sophy. “ You remember that 
those good Miss Burtons taught me 
all kinds of needlework, and I know 
people can make money by needle- 
work, And then, Grandy dear, what 
can’t you do? Do you forget Mrs. 
Saunders’ books that you bound, 
and her cups and saucers that you 
mended. So we would both work, 
and have a little cottage aud a gar- 
den, that we could take care of, and 
sell the herbs and vegetables. Oh, I 
have thought over it all, the last 
fortnight, a hundred hundred times, 
only I did not dare to speak first.” 

Waife listened very attentively. 
“TI can make very good baskets,” 
said he, rubbing his chin, “ famous 
baskets (if one could hire a bit of 
osier ground), and, as you say, there 
might be other fancy articles I could 
turn out prettily enough, and you 
could work samplers, and urn-rugs, 
and doyleys, and pin-cushions, and 
so forth; and what with a rood or 
two of garden ground, and poultry 
(the Mayor says poultry is healthy 
for children), upon my word, if we 
could find a safe place, and people 
would not trouble us with their gos- 
sip—and we could save a little money 
for you when I am—” . 

“ Bees too — honey?” interrupted 
Sophy, growing more and more in- 
terested and excited. 

“ Yes, bees—certainly. A cottage 
of that kind in a village would not 
be above £6 a-year, and £20 spent 
on materials for fancyworks would 
set us up. Ah! but furnitare—beds 
and tables—monstrons dear.” 

“QO no, very little would do at 
first.” 

“Let us count the money we have 
left,” said Waife, throwing himself 
down on a piece of sward that en- 
circled a shady mulberry-tree. Old 
man and child counted the money, 
bit by bit, gaily yet anxiously—bab- 
bling, interrupting each other — 
scheme upon scheme; they forgot 
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past and present as much as in act- 
ing plays—they were absorbed in the 
fature—innocent simple future — in- 
nocent as the future planned by two 
infants fresh from Robinson Crusoe 
or fairy tales. 

“TI remember—I remember ; just 
the place for us,” cried Waife sud- 
denly. “It is many, many, many 
years since I was there; I was court- 
ing my Lizzy at the time— alas— 
alas! But no sad thoughts now !— 
just the place, near a large town, but 
in a pretty village quite retired from 
it. "T'was there I learned to make 
baskets. I had broken my leg—fall 
from a horse—nothing to do. I 
lodged with an old basket-maker ; he 
had a capital trade. Rivulet at the 
back of his house ; reeds, osiers, ‘plen- 
tiful. I see them now, as I saw them 
from my little casement while my leg 
was setting. And Lizzy used to write 
to me such dear letters ; my baskets 
were all for her. We had baskets 
enough to have furnished a house 
with baskets; could have dined in 
baskets, sat in baskets, slept in bas- 
kets. With a few lessons I could 
soon recover the knack of the work. 
I should like to see the place again ; 
it would be shaking hands with my 
youth once more. None who could 
possibly recognise me could be now 
living. Saw no one but the surgeon, 
the basket-maker, and his wife; all 
so old, they must be long since gath- 
ered to their fathers. Perhaps no 
one carries on the basket trade now. 
I may revive it and have it all to my- 
self; perhaps the cottage itself may 
be easily hired.” Thus, ever disposed 
to be sanguine, the vagabond chat- 
tered on, Sophy listening fondly, and 
smiling up to his face. “ And a fine 
large park close by ; the owners, great 
lords, deserted it then; perhaps it is 
deserted still. You might wander 
over it as if it were your own, Sophy. 
Such wonderful trees — such green 
solitudes ; and pretty shy hares run- 
ning across the vistas —stately deer 
too! We will make friends with the 
lodge-keepers, and we will call the 
park yours, Sophy ; and I shall be a 
genius who weaves magical baskets, 
and you shall be the enchanted prin- 
cess concealed from all evil eyes, 
knitting doyleys of. pear] under leaves 
of emerald, and catching no sound 





from the world of perishable life, ex- 
cept as the boughs whisper and the 
birds sing.” 

“Dear me, here you are — we 
thought you were lost,” said the 
bailiff’s wife; “tea is waiting for 
you, and there’s husband, sir, coming 
up from his work ; he’ll be proud and 
glad to know you, sir, and you too, 
my dear; we have no children of our 
own.” 

It is past eleven. Sophy, worn out, 
but with emotions far more pleasur- 
able than she had long known, is fast 
asleep. Waife kneels by her side, 
looking at her. He touches her hand, 
so cool and soft—all fever gone; he 
rises on tiptoe—-he bends over her 
forehead—a kiss there, and a tear; 
he steals away, down, down the stairs, 
At the porch is the bailiff, holding Sir 
Tsaac. 

“ We'll take all care of her,” said 
Mr. Gooch. “ You'll not know her 
again when you come back.” 

Waife pressed the hand of his 
grandchild’s host, but did not speak. 

“You are sure you will find your 
way—no, that’s the wrong turn— 
straight on to the town. They'll be 
sitting up for you at the Saracen’s 
Head, I suppose ; of course, sir? It 
seems not hospitable like, your going 
away at the dead of night thus. But 
I understand you don’t like crying, 
sir—we men don’t; and your sweet 
little girl, I dare say, would sob, 
ready to break her heart, if she 
knew. Fine moonlight night, sir— 
straight on. And I say, don’t fret 
about her ; wife loves children dearly 
—sodoI. Good night.” 

On went Waife—lamely, slowly— 
Sir Isaac’s white coat gleaming in 
the moon, ghostlike. On he went, 
bundle strapped across his shoulder, 
leaning on his staff, along by the 
folded sheep and the sleeping cattle. 
But when he got into the high-road, 
Gatesboro’ full before him, with all 
its roofs and spires, he turned his 
back on the town, and tramped once 
more along the desert thoroughfare 
—more slowly, and more; more 
lamely—and more; till several mile- 
stones were passed ; and then he crept 
through the gap of a hedgerow, to the 
sheltering eaves of a haystack; and 
under that roof-tree he and Sir Isaac 
lay down to rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Laugh at forebodings of evil, but tremble after daydreams of happiness. 


Waife left behind him at the cot- 

two letters—one intrusted to 

the bailiff, with a sealed bag, for Mr. 

Hartopp—one for Sophy, placed on a 
chair beside her bed. 

The first letter was as follows,— 

“TI trast, dear and honored sir, 
that I shall come back safely ; and 
when I do, I may have found perhaps 
a home for her, and some way of life 
such as you would not blame. But, 
in case of accident, I have left with 
Mr. Gooch, sealed up, the money we 
made at Gatesboro’, after paying the 
inn bill, doctor, &c., and retaining 
the mere trifle I need in case I and 
Sir Isaac fail to support ourselves. 
You will kindly take care of it. I 
should not feel safe with more money 
about me, an old man. I might be 
robbed; besides, I am careless. I 
never can keep money; it slips out 
of my hands like an eel. Heaven 
bless you, sir; your kindness seems 
like a miracle vouchsafed to me for 
that child’s dear sake. No evil can 
chance to her with you; and if I 
should fall ill and die, even then you, 
who would have aided the tricksome 
vagrant, will not grudge the saving 
hand to the harmless child.” 


The letter to Sophy ran thus,—— 

“Darling, forgive me; I have 
stolen away from you, but only for a 
few days, and only in order to see if 
we cannot gain the magic home where 
I am to be the Genius, and you the 
Princess. I go forth with such a light 
heart, Sophy dear. I shall be walking 
thirty miles a-day, and not feel an 
ache in the lame leg; you could not 
keep up with me—you know you 
could not. So think over the cottage 
and the basket-work, and practise at 
samplers and pin-cushions, when it is 
too hot to play; and be stout and 
strong against I come back. That, 
I trust, will be this day week—’tis 
but seven days; and then we will 
only act fairy dramas to nodding 
trees, with linnets for the orchestra; 
and even Sir Isaac shall not be de- 
meaned by mercenary tricks, but 





shall employ his arithmetical talents 
in casting up the weekly bills, and 
he shall never stand on his hind- 
legs except on sunny days, when he 
shall carry a parasol to shade an en- 
chanted princess. Laugh, darling— 
let me fancy I see a laughing ; but 
don’t fret—don’t fancy I desert you. 
Do try and get well—quite, quite 
well; I ask it of you on my knees.” 

The letter and the bag were. taken 
over at sunrise to Mr. Hartopp’s villa. 
Mr. wee Ae an early man. Sophy 
overslept herself; her room was to 
the west; the morning beams did 
not reach its windows; and the cot- 
tage without children woke up to 
labour, noiseless and still. So when 
at last she shook off sleep, and tossin 
her hair from her blue eyes, look 
round and became conscious of the 
strange place, she still fancied the 
hour early. But she got up, drew 
the curtain from the window, saw 
the sun high in the heavens, and, 
ashamed of her’ laziness, turned, and 
lo! the letter on the chair! Her heart 
at once misgave her ; the truth flashed 
upon @ reason prematurely quick in 
the intuition which belongs to the 
union of sensitive affection and active 
thought. Sbe drew a long breath, 
and turned deadly pale. It was some 
minutes before she could take up the 
letter, before she could break the 
seal. When she did, she read on 
noiselessly, her tears dropping over 
the page, without effort or sob. She 
had no egotistical sorrow, no grief in 
being left alone with strangers; it 
was the pathos of the old man’s 
lonely wanderings, of his bereave- 
ment, of his counterfeit glee, and 
genuine self-sacrifice — this it was 
that suffused her whole heart with 
unutterable yearnings of tenderness, 
gratitude, pity, veneration. But when 
she had wept silently for some time, 
she kissed the letter with devout pas- 
sion, and turned to that Heaven to 
which the outcast had taught her first 
to pray. 

Afterwards she stood still, musi 
a little while, and the sorrow 
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shade gradually left her face. Yes; 
she would obey him—she would not 
fret—she would try and get well and 
strong. He would feel, at the dis- 
tance, that she was true to his 
wishes — that she was fitting her- 
self to be again his companion ;— 
seven days would soon pass. Hope, 
that can never long quit the heart 
of childhood, brightened over her 
meditations, as the morning sun over 
a landscape that, just before, had 
lain sad amidst twilight and under 
rains. 

When she came down stairs, Mrs. 
Gooch was pleased and surprised to 
observe the placid smile upon her face, 
and the quiet activity with which, 
after the morning meal, she moved 
about by the good woman's side, 
assisting her in her dairy-work and 
other housewife tasks, talking little, 
comprehending quickly — composed, 
cheerful. 

“T am so glad to see you don’t pine 
after your good grandpapa, as we 
feared you would.” 

“ He told me not to pine,” answered 
Sophy. simply, but with a quivering 
j 


P When the noon deepened, and it 
became too warm for exercise, Sophy 
timidly asked if Mrs. Gooch had any 
worsteds and _ knitting-needles, and 
being accommodated with those im- 
plements and materials, ,she with- 
drew to the arbour, and seated herself 
to work-~solitary and tranquil. 

What made, perhaps, the chief 
strength in this poor child’s nature, 
was its intense trustfulness—a part, 
perhaps, of its instinctive apprecia- 
tion of truth. She trusted in Waife 
—in the future—in Providence—in 
her own childish, not helpless, self. 
Already, as her slight fingers sorted 
the worsteds, and her gracefal taste 
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shaded their hues into blended har. 
mony, her mind was weaving, not 
less harmoniously, the hues in the 
woof of dreams: the cottage home— 
the harmless tasks—Waife, with his 
pipe, in the arm chair, under some 
porch, covered, like that one yonder 
—why not?—with fragrant wood- 
bine. And life, if humble, honest, 
truthful, not shrinking from the day, 
so that, if Lionel met her again, she 
should not blush, nor he be shocked. 
And if their ways were so different 
as her grandfather said, still tiey 
might cross, as they had crossed be- 
fore, and—the work slid from her 
hand—the sweet lips parted, smiling ; 
—a picture came before her eyes— 
her grandfather, Lionel, herself; all 
three, friends, and happy; a stream, 
fair as the Thames had seemed— 
green trees all bathed in summer— 
the boat gliding. by; in that boat 
they three, borne suftly on—away— 
away — what matters whither ?— by 
her side the old man;—facing her, 


the boy’s bright, kind eyes. She 


started. She heard noises—a swing- 
ing gate—footsteps. She started— 
she rose—voices ;—one strange to her 
—a man’s voice,—then the Mayor's. 
A third voice—shrill, stern ;—a ter- 
rible voice—heard in infancy—asso- 
ciated with images of cruelty, misery, 
woe. It could not be!—impossible! 
Near — nearer came the footsteps. 
Seized with the impulse of flight, she 
sprang to the mouth of the arbour. 
Fronting her, glared two dark, bale- 
ful eyes. She stood—arrested—spell- 
bound—as a bird fixed rigid by the 
gaze of a serpent. 

“ Yes; Mr. Mayor ; all right —it 2s 
our little gir_—our dear Sophy. This 
way, Mr. Losely. Such a_ pleasant 
surprise for you, Sophy, my love!” 
said Mrs. Crane. 


BOOK 1V.—CHAPTER I. 


In the kindliest natures there is a certain sensitiveness, which, when w 


ded i 





the same pain, and bequeathes the same resentment, as mortified vanity or galled self- 


love. 


It is exuctly that day week, to- 
wards the hour of five in the even- 
ing, Mr. Hartopp, alone in the parlour 
behind his warehouse, is locking up 
his books and ledgers preparatory to 
the return to his villa. There is a 





certain change in the expression of 
his countenance since we saw it last. 
If it be possible for Mr. Hartopp to 
look sullen—sullen he looks ; if it be 
possible for the Mayor of Gatesboro’ 
to be crestfallen_—crestfallen he is. 
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That smooth existence has surely re- 
ceived some fatal concussion, and has 
not yet recovered the shock. But, if 
you will glance beyond the parlour at 
Mr. Williams giving orders in the 
warehouse, at the warehousemen 
themselves, at the rough faces in the 
tan-yard—nay, at Mike Callaghan, 
who has just brought a parcel from 
the railway, all of them have evi- 
dently shared in the effects of the 
concussion ; all of them wear a look 
more or less sullen; all seem crest- 
fallen. Nay, could you carry your 
gaze further on—could you peep into 
the shops in the High Street, or at 
the loungers in the city reading-room ; 
could you extend the vision farther 
still—to Mr. Hartopp’s villa, behold 
his wife, his little ones, his men-ser- 
vants, and his maid-servants—more 
and more impressively general would 
become the tokens of disturbance 
occasioned by that infamous concus- 
sion. Everywhere a sullen look— 
everywhere that ineffable aspect of 
crestfallenness! What can have hap- 
pened? is the good man bankrupt? 
No—rich as ever! What can it be? 
Reader, that fatal event which they 
who love Josiah Hartopp are ever at 
watch to prevent, despite all their 
vigilance, has occurred! Josiah Har- 
topp has been raKEN IN! Other men 
may be occasionally taken in, and no 
one mourns—perhaps they deserve 
it! they are not especially benevo- 
lent, or they set up to be specially 
wise. But to take in that Lamb! 
And it was not only the Mayor’s 
heart that was wounded, but his 
pride, his selfesteem, his sense of 
dignity, were terribly humiliated. 
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For as we know, though all the 
world considered Mr. Hartopp the 
very man born to be taken in, and 
therefore combined to protect him, 
yet in his secret soul Mr. Hartopp 
considered that no man less needed 
such protection; that he was never 
taken in, unless he meant to be so. 
Thus the cruelty and ingratitude of 
the base action under which his crest 
was so fallen, jarred on his whole 
system. Nay, more, he could not 
but feel that the event would long 
affect his personal comfort and inde- 
pendence; he would be more than 
ever under the affectionate tyranny 
of Mr. Williams—more than ever be 
an object of universal surveillance 
and espionage. There would be one 
thought paramount throughout Gates- 
boro’. “The Mayor, God bless him! 
has been taken in—this must not 
occur again! or Gatesboro’ is dishon- 
oured, and Virtue indeed a name!” 
Mr. Hartopp felt not only mortified 
but subjugated—he who had hitherto 
been the soft subjugator of the hard- 
est. He felt not only subjugated, 
but indignant at the consciousness of 
being so. He was too meekly con- 
vinced of Heaven's unerring justice 
not to feel assured that the man who 
had taken him in would come to a 
tragic end. He would not have 
hanged that man with his own hands 
—he was too mild for vengeance, 
But if he had seen that man hang. 
ing, he would have said piously, 
“ Fitting retribution,” and passed on 
his way soothed and comforted, 
Taken in!—taken in at last!—he, 
Josiah Hartopp, taken in by a fellow 
with one eye! 


CHAPTER II. 


The Mayor is so protected that he cannot help himself. 


A commotion without—a kind of 
howl—a kind of hoot. Mr. Williams— 
the warehousemen, the tanners, Mike 
Callaghan, share between them the 
howl and the hoot. The Mayor 
started—-is it possible! His door is 
burst open, and, scattering all who 
sought to hold him back—scattering 
them to the right and left from his 
massive torso, in rushed the man 
who had taken in the Mayor—the 


fellow with one eye, and with that 
fellow, shaggy and travel-soiled, the 
other dog ! 

“What have you done with the 
charge I intrusted to you? My child 
—my child—where is she ?” 

Waife’s face was wild with the 
agony of his emotions, and his voice 
was so sharply terrible that it went 
like a knife into the heart of the men, 
who, thrust aside for the moment, 
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now followed him, fearful, into the 
room. 

“ Mr.—Mr. Chapman, sir,” faltered 
the Mayor, striving hard to recover 
dignity and self-possession, “I am 
astonished at your—your—” 

“ Audacity!” interposed Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

“My child—my Sophy—my child! 
answer me, man !” 

“Sir,” said the Mayor, drawing 
himself up, “have you not got the 
note which I left at my bailiff’s cot- 
tage in case you called there ?” 

“Your note—this thing!” said 
Waife, striking a crumpled paper 
with his hand, and running hi® eye 
over its contents. “You have ren- 
dered up, you say, the child to her 
lawful protector? Gracious heavens! 
did J trust her to you, or not?” 

“ Leave the room, all of you,” said 
the Mayor, with a sudden return of 
his usual calm vigour. 

“You go—you, sirs; what the 
deuce do you do here?” growled Wil- 
liams to the meaner throng. “Ont! 
—I stay; never fear, men, I'll take 
care of him !’ 

The bystanders surlily slinked off, 
but none returned to their work; 
they stood within reach of call by the 
shut door. Williams tucked up his 
coat-sleeves, clenched his fists, hung 
his head doggedly on one side, and 
looked altogether so pugnacious and 
minatory, that Sir Isaac, who, though 
in a state of great excitement, had 
hitherto retained self-control, peered 
at him under his curls, stiffened his 
back, showed his teeth, and growled 
formidably. 

“My good Williams, leave us,” 
said the Mayor; “I would be alone 
with this person.” 

“ Alone—you! out of the question. 
Now you have been once taken in, 
and you own it—it is my duty to pro- 
tect you henceforth; and I will to 
the end of my days.” 

The Mayor sighed heavily—* Well, 
Williams, well!—take a chair, and 
be quiet. Now, Mr. Chapman, so to 
call you still; you have deceived me,” 

“ I—how ?” 

The Mayor was puzzled. “ De- 
ceived me,” he said at last, “in my 
knowledge of human nature. I 
thought you an honest man, sir. And 
you are—but no matter.” 


Waire (impatiently)—“ My child, 
my child! you have given her up 
to—to—” 

Mayor.—“ Her own father, sir.” 

Waire (echoing the words as he 
staggers back)—“I thought so—I 
thought it!” 

Mayor.—“In so doing I obeyed 
the law—he had legal power to en- 
foree his demand.” The Mayor's 
voice was almost apologetic in its 
tone, for he was affected by Waife’s 
anguish, and not able to silence a pang 
of remorse. After all, he had been 
trusted ; and he had, excusably per- 
haps, necessarily perhaps, but still he 
had failed to fulfil the trust. “ But,” 
added the Mayor, as if reassuring 
himself—“ but I refused at first to 
give her up, even to her own father; 
at first insisted upon waiting till your 
return ; and it was only when I, was 
informed what you yourself were, that 
my scruples gave way.” 

Waife remained long silent, breath- 
ing very hard,and passing his hand 
several times over his forehead ; at 
last he said more quietly than he had 
yet spoken—“ Will you tell me where 
they have gone ?” 

‘*T do not know, and if I did know, 
I would not tell you! Are they not 
right when they say that that inno- 
cent child should not be tempted 
away by--by—a—in short, by you, 
sir ?” 

“ They said! Her father —said 
that!—he said that! Did he—did 
hesay it? Had he the heart?” 

Mayor.—* No, I don’t think he 
said it. Eh, Mr. Williams? He spoke 
little to me!” 

Mr. Wutiams.—‘Of course he 
would not expose that person. Bat 
the woman—the lady, I mean.” 

Warre.—* Woman! Ah, yes. The 
bailiff’s wife said there was a woman. 
What woman? What's her name?” ~ 

Mayor.—“ Really you must ex- 
cuse me. I can say no more. I have 
consented to see you thus, because 
whatever you might have been, or 
may be, still it was due to myself to 
explain how I came to give up the 
child; and, besides, you left money 
with me, and that, at least, I can give 
to your own hand.” 

The Mayor turned to his desk, un- 
locked it, and drew forth the bag 
which Waife had sent to him. 
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As he extended it towards the Co- 
median, his hand trembled and his 
cheek flushed. For Waife’s one bright 
eye had in it such depth of reproach, 
that again the Mayor’s _ conscience 
was sorely troubled, and he would 
have given ten times the contents of 
that bag to have been alone with the 
vagrant, and to have said the sooth- 
ing things he did not dare to say be- 
fore Williams, who sate there mute 
and grim, guarding him from being 
once more “taken in.” “If you had 
confided in me at first, Mr. Chap- 
man,” he pathetically, “or even 
if now, I could aid you in an honest 
way of life!” 

“Aid him—now!” said Williams, 
with a snort. “At it again! you’re 
not @ man, you’re an angel !” 

“ But if be is penitent, Williams.” 

“So! so! so,” murmured Waife. 
“Thank Heaven it was not he who 
spoke against me—it was but a 
strange woman. Oh!” he suddenly 
broke off with a groan. “ Oh—but 
that strange woman—who, what .can 
she be? and Sophy with her and 
him. Distraction! Yes, yes, I take 
the money. I shall want itall. Sir 
Isaac, pick up that bag. Gentlemen, 
good day to you!” He bowed; such 
a failure that bow! Nothing ducal 
in it! bowed and turned towards the 
door; then, when he gained the 
threshold, as if some meeker, holier 
thought restored to him dignity of 
bearing, his form rose, though his 
face softened, and stretching his right 
hand towards the Mayor, he said : — 
“You did but as all perhaps would 
have done on the evidence before you. 
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You meant to be kind to her. If you 
knew all, how you would repent! I 
do not blame—I forgive you.” 

He was gone; the Mayor stood 
transfixed. Even Williams felt a cold 
comfortless thrill. “ He does not look 
like it,” said the foreman. ‘* Cheer 
up, sir, no wonder you were taken in— 
who would not have been ?”’ 

“Hark! that hoot again. Go, 
William, don’t let the men insult 
him. Do, do. I shall be grateful.’’ 

But before William got to the 
door, the cripple and his dog had 
vanished; vanished down a- dark 
narrow alley on the opposite side of 
the street. The rude workmen had 
followed him to the mouth of the 
alley, mocking him. Of the exact 
charge against the Comedian’s good 
name they were not informed; that 
knowledge was confined to the Mayor 
and Mr. Williams. But the latter 
had dropped such harsh expressions, 
that bad. as thecharge might really 
be, all in Mr. Hartopp’s employ- 
ment probably deemed it worse if pos- 
sible, than it really was. And wretch 
indeed must be the man by whom the 
Mayor had been confessedly taken in, 
and whom the Mayor had indignantly 
given up to the reproaches of his own 
conscience. But the cripple was now 
out of sight, lost amidst those laby- 
rinths of squalid homes which, in 
great towns, are thrust beyond view, 
branching off abruptly behind High 
Streets and Market Places, so that 
strangers passing only along the 
broad thoroughfares, with glitter- 
ing shops and gas-lit causeways,—ex- 
claim, where do the Poor live ?” 


OHAPTER III. 


Ecce iterum Crispinus ! 


It was by no calculation, but 
by involuntary impulse, that Waife, 


thus escaping from the harsh looks. 


and taunting murmurs of the gos- 
sips round the Mayor’s door, dived 
Into those sordid devious lanes. 
Vaguely he felt that a ban was upon 
him; that the covering he had 
thrown over his brand of outcast 
was lifted up; that a sentence of ex- 
pulsion from the High Streets and 
Market Places of decorous life was 


He had been 


passed against him. 
robbed of his child, and Society, 
speaking in the voice of the Mayor 
of Gatesboro’, said, “ Rightly! thou 
are not fit companion for the inno- 
cent !” 

At length he found himself out of 


the town, beyond its straggling 
suburbs, and once more on the soli- 
tary road. He had already walked 
far that day. He was thoroughly ex- 
hausted. e sate himself down in 
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a dry ditch by the hedgerow, and 
taking his head between his hands, 
strove to re-collect his thoughts, and 
rearrange his plans. 

Waife had returned that day to 
the bailiff’s cottage joyous and elat- 
ed. He had spent the week in 
travelling—partly, though not all the 
way, on foot, to the distant village in 
which he had learned in youth the 
basket-maker’s art! He had found 
the very cottage wherein he had then 
lodged, vacant, and to be let. There 
seemed a ready opening for the 
humble but pleasant craft to which 
he had diverted his ambition. 

The bailiff intrusted with the 
letting of the cottage and osier- 
ground, had, it is true, requested 
some reference—not,of course, as to all 
a tenant’s antecedents, but as to the 
reasonable probability that the tenant 
would be a quiet sober man, who 
would pay his rent, and abstain from 
poaching. Waife thought he might 
safely presume that the Mayor of 
Gatesboro’ would not, so far as that 
went, object to take his past upon 
trust, and give him a good word 
towards securing so harmless and 
obscure a future. Waife had never 
before asked such a favour of any 
man ; he shrunk from doing so now ; 
but for his grandchild’s sake, he 
would waive his scruples or humble 
his pride. 

Thus, then, he had come back, full 
of Elysian dreams, to his Sophy—his 
Enchanted Princess. Gone — taken 
away, and with the Mayor’s consent 
—the consent of the very man upon 
whom he had been relying to secure 
a livelihood and a shelter! Little 
more had he learned at the cottage, 
for Mr. and Mrs. Gooch had been cau- 
tioned to be as brief as possible, and 
give him no clue to regain his lost trea- 
sure, beyond the note which informed 
him it was with a lawful possessor. 
And, indeed the worthy pair were 
now prejudiced against the vagrant, 
and were rude to him. But he had 
not tarried to cross-examine and in- 
quire. He had rushed at once to the 
Mayor. Sophy was with one whose 
legal right to dispose of her he could 
not question. But where that per- 
son would take her—where he resided 
—what he would do with her—he 
had no means to conjecture. Most 
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probably (he thought and guessed) 
she would be carried abroad -— wag 
already out of the country. But the 
woman with Losely, he had not 
heard her described ; his guesses did 
not turn towards Mrs. Crane; the 
woman was evidently hostile to 
him — it was the woman who had 
spoken against him — not Losely ; the 
woman whose tongue had poisoned 
Hartopp’s mind, and turned - into 
scorn all that admiring respect which 
had before greeted the great Come- 
dian. Why was that woman his 
enemy? Whocould she be? What 
had she to do with Sophy? He 
was half beside himself with terror. 
It was to save her less even from 
Losely than from such direful wo- 
men as Losely made his confidants 
and associates that Waife had taken 
Sophy to himself. As for Mrs. Crane, 
she had never seemed a foe to him— 
she had ceded the child to him will- 
ingly—he had no reason to believe, 
from the way in which she had 
spoken of Losely, when he last saw 
ber, that she ‘could henceforth aid 
the interests, or share the schemes, 
of the man whose perfidies she 
then denounced; and as to Rugge, 
he had not appeared at Gatesboro’. 
Mrs. Crane had prudently suggested 
that his presence would not be pro- 
pitiatory or discreet, and that all 
reference to him, or to the contract 
with him should be _ suppressed. 
Thus Waife was wholly without one 
guiding evidence— one groundwork 
for conjecture—that might enable 
him to track the lost; all he knew 
was, that she had been given up toa 
man whose whereabouts it was diffi- 
cult to discover—a vagrant, of life 
darker and more hidden than his 
own. : 

But how had the hunters dis- 
covered the place where he had trea- 
sured up his Sophy—how dogged 
that retreat? Perhaps from the vil- 
lage in which we first saw him. Ay, 
doubtless, learned from Mrs. Saunders 
of the dog he had purchased, and the 
dog would have served to direct 
them on his path. At that thought 
he pushed away Sir Jsaac who had 
been resting his head on the old 


‘man’s knee—pushed him away at- 


grily ; the poor dog slunk off in 
sorrowful surprise, and whined. 
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‘¢Unerateful wretch that I am!” 
cried Waife, and he opened his arms 


‘to the brute, who bounded forgivingly 


to his breast. 

“Come, come, we will go back 
to the village in Surrey. Tramp, 
tramp!’ said the cripple, rousing bim- 
self. And at that moment, just as he 
gained his feet, a friendly hand was 
Jaid on his shoulder, and a figendly 
voice said— ’ 

“T have found you! the crystal 
said so! Marbellous !” 

“ Merle,” faltered out the vagrant. 
—“Merle, you here! Oh, perhaps 
you come to tell me good news: you 
have seen Sophy—you know where she 
S909 

The Cobbler shook his head. “ Can’t 
see her just at present. Crystal says 
nout about her. But I know she was 
taken from you— and—and— you 
shake tremenjous! Lean on me, Mr. 
Waife, and call off that big animal. 
He’s a suspicating my calves, and 
circumtittyvating them. Thank ye, 
sir. You see I was born with sinis- 
ter aspects in my Twelfth House, 
which appertains to big animals and 
enemies ;—and dogs of that size about 
one’s calves are—malefics !” 

As Merle now slowly led the crip- 
ple, and Sir Isaac, relinquishing his 
first suspicions, walked droopingly 
beside them, the Cobbler began a 
long story, much encumbered by as- 
trolugical illustrations and moral- 
ising comments. The substance of 
his narrative is thus epitomised ; 
Rogge, in pursuing Waife’s track, had 
naturally called on Merle in com- 
pany with Losely and Mrs, Crane. The 
Cobbler had no clue to give, and no 
mind to give it, if clue he had pos- 
sessed. But his curiosity being roused, 
he had smothered the inclination to 
dismiss the inquirers with more speed 
than good-breeding, and even refresh- 
ed his slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Rugge in so well simulated a cour- 
tesy, that that gentleman, when left 
behind by Losely and Mrs, Crane in 
their journey to Gatesboro’, conde- 
scended, for want of other company, 
to drink tea with Mr. Merle; and tea 
being succeeded by stronger pota- 
tions, he fairly unbosomed himself of 
his hopes of recovering Sophy, and 
his ambition of hiring the York 
theatre. 


The day afterwards, Rugge went 
away seemingly in high spirits, and 
the Cobbler had no doubt, from some 
words he let fall in passing Meyle’s 
stall towards the railway, that Sophy 
was recaptured, and that Rugge was 
summoned to take possession of her. 
Ascertaining from the manager that 
Losely and Mrs. Crane had gone to 
Gatesboro’, the Cobbler called to 
mind that he had a sister living there, 
married to a greengrocer in a very 
small way, whom he had not seen for 
many years; and finding his business 
slack just then, he resolved to pay 
this relative a visit, with the, benevo- 
lent intention of looking up Waife, 
whom he expected from Rugge’s ac- 
count, to find there, and offering him 
any consolation or aid in his power, 
should Sophy have been taken from 
him against his will. A consultation 
with his Crystal, which showed him 
the face of Mr. Waife alone, and much 
dejected, and a horary scheme which 
promised success to his journey, de- 
cided his movements. He had arrived 
at Gatesboro’ the day before, had 
heard a confused story about a Mr. 
Chapman, with his dog and bis child, 
whom the Mayor had first taken up, 
but who afterwards, in some myste- 
rious manner, had taken in the Mayor. 
Happily, the darker gossip in the 
High Street had not penetrated the 
back lane in which Merle’s sister re- 
sided. There, little more was known 
than the fact that this mysterious 
stranger had imposed on the wisdom 
of Gatesboro’s learned Institute and 
enlightened Mayor. Merle, at no 
loss to identify Waife with Chap- 
man, could only suppose that he 
had been discovered to be a stroll- 
ing player in Rugge’s exhibition. 
after pretending to be some much 
greater map. Such an offence the 
Cobbler was not disposed to consider 
heinous. But Mr. Chapman was 
gone from Gatesboro’, none knew 
whither; and Merle had not yet ven- 
tured to call himself on the chief ma- 
gistrate of the place, to enquire after 
aman by whom that august person- 
age had been deceived. “ Howsom- 
ever,” quoth Merle, in conclusion, “I 
was just standing at my sister’s door, 
with her last babby in my arms, in 
Scrob Lane, when I saw you pass by 
like a shot. You were gone while I 
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ran in to give up the baby, who is 
teething, with malefics in square— 
gone—clean out of sight. You took 
one turn, I took another; but you see 
we meet at last, as good men al- 
ways do in this world—or the other, 
which is the same thing in the long- 
run.” 

Waife, who had listened to his friend 
without other interruption than an 
occasional nod of the head or inter- 
jectional expletive, was now restored 
to much of his constitutional mood 
of sanguine cheerfulness. He recog- 
pised Mrs. Crane in the woman de- 
scribed, and if-surprised, he was re- 
joiced. For much as he disliked that 
gentlewoman, he thought Sophy 
might be in worse female hands. 
Without much need of sagacity, he 
divined the gist of the truth. Losely 
had somehow or other become ac- 
quainted with Rugge, and sold Sophy 
to the manager. Where Rugge was, 
there would Sophy be. It could not 
be very difficult to find out the place 
in which Rugge was now exhibiting ; 
and then—ah, then! Waife whistled 


to Sir Isaac, tapped his forehead, and 


smiled triumphantly. Meanwhile 
the Cobbler had led him back into 
the suburb, with the kind intention 
of offering him food and bed for the 
night at his sister’shouse. But Waife 
bad already formed his plan ; in Lon- 
don, and in London alone, could he 
be sure to learn where Rugge was 
now exhibiting; in London there 
were places at which that information 
could be gleaned at once. The last 
train to the metropolis was not gone. 
He would slink round the town to 
the station; he and Sir Isaac at that 
hour might secure places unnoticed. 
When Merle found it was in vain 
to press him to stay over the night, 
the good-hearted Cobbler accompa- 
nied him to the train, and, while 
Waife shrunk into a dark corner, 
bought the tickets for dog and mas- 
ter. As,he was paying for these, he 
overheard two citizens talking of Mr. 
Chapman. It was indeed Mr. Wil- 
liams explaining to a fellow-burgess 
just returned to Gatesboro’, after a 
week’s absence, how and by what 
manner of man Mr. Hartopp had been 
taken in. At what William said, 
the Cobbler’s cheek paled. When he 
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joined the Comedian, his manner wag 
greatly altered; he gave the tickets 
without speaking, but looked hard 
into Waife’s face, as the latter repaid 
him the fares. “ No,” said the QOob-. 
bler, suddenly, “I don’t believe it.” 

“Believe what?” asked Waife, 
startled. 

“That you are——” 

The Cobbler paused, bent forward, 
and Whispered the rest of the sentence 
close in the vagrant’s ear. Waife’s 
head fell on his bosom, but he made 
no answer. 

“Speak,” cried Merle ; “ say ’tis a 
lie.” The poor cripple’s lip writhed, 
but he still spoke not. 

Merle looked aghast at that obsti- 
nate silence. At length, but very 
slowly, as the warning bell sum- 
moned him and Sir Isaac to their 
several places in the train, Waife 
found voice. ‘‘So you too, you too 
desert and despise me! God's will 
be done!” He moved away—spirit- 
less, limping, hiding his face as well 
as he could. The porter took the dog 
from him, to thrust it into one of the 
boxes reserved for such four-footed 
passengers. 

» Waife, thus parted from his last 

friend—-I mean the dog—looked after 
Sir Isaac wistfully, and crept into a 
third-class carriage, in which luckily 
there was no one else. Sudden! 
Merle jumped in, snatched his hand, 
and pressed it tightly. ‘I don't 
despise, I don’t turn my back on you; 
whenever you and the little one want 
a home and a friend, come to Kit 
Merle as before, and I'll bite my 
tongue out if I ask any more ques- 
tions of you; I'll ask the stars in- 
stead.” 

The Cobbler had but just time to 
splutter out these comforting words, 
and redescend the carriage, when the 
train put itself into movement, and the 
lifelike iron miracle, fuming, hissing, 
and screeching, bore off to London, 
its motley convoy of human beings, 
each passenger’s heart a mystery to 
the other, all bound the same road, 
all wedged close within the same 
whirling mechanism ; what a separate 
and distinct world in each! Such is 
Civilisation! How like we are one to 
the other in the mass! how strangely 
dissimilar in the abstract ! 
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“If” says a great thinker (Deceranpo, Du Perfectionment Moral, chap. ix. “On the 
Difficulties we encounter in Self apn Ol If one concentrates reflection too much on one- 


self, one ends by no longer seeing anyt 


ng, 


or seeing only what one wishes. By the very 


act, as it were, of capturing oneself, the personage we believe we have seized, escapes, 


disappears. 
tion, but its exceeding variability. 


Nor is it only the complexity of our inner being which obstructs our examina- 
The investigator's regard should embrace all the sides of 


the subject, aad perseveringly pursue all its phases.” 


It is the race-week in Humberston, 
a county town far from Gatesboro’, 
and in the north of England. The 
races last three days; the first day is 
over ; it has been a brilliant spectacle ; 
the course crowded with the carriages 
of provincial magnates, with eques- 
trian betters of note from the metro- 
polis; blacklegs in great muster ; 
there have been gaming-booths on the 
ground, and gypsies telling fortunes ; 
much champagne imbibed by the well- 
bred, much soda-water and brandy by 
the vulgar. Thousands and tens of 


thousands have been lost and won; 
some paupers been for the time enrich- 
ed ; some rich men made poor for life. 
Horses have won fame ; some of their 


owners lost character. Din and up- 
roar, and coarse oaths, and rude pas- 
sions—all have had their hour. The 
amateurs of the higher classes have 
gone back to dignified country-houses, 
as courteous hosts or favoured 
guests. The professional speculators 
of a lower grade have poured back 
into the county town, and inns and 
taverns are crowded. Drink is hotly 
called for at reeking bars; waiters 
and chambermaids pass to and fro, 
with dishes, and tankards, and bot- 
tles in their hands. All is noise and 
bustle, and eating and swilling, and 
disputation and slang, wild glee, and 
wilder despair, amongst those who 
come back from the race-course to 
the inns in the county town. At 
one of these taverns, neither the best 
nor the worst, and in a small nar- 
row slice of a room that seemed rob- 
bed from the landing-place, sate Mrs. 
Crane, in her iron-grey silk gown. 
She was seated close by the open 
window, as carriages, chaises, flies, 
carts, vans, and horsemen succeeded 
each other thick and fast, watching 
the scene with a soured, scornful look. 
For human joy, as for human grief, 
she had little sympathy. Life had 


no Saturnalian holidays left for her. 
Some memory in her past had poi- 
sioned the well-springs of her social 
being. Hopes and objects she had 
still, but out of the wrecks of the 
natural and healthful existence of 
womanhood, those objects and hopes 
stood forth exaggerated, intense, as 
are the ruling passions in monoma- 
nia. A bad woman is popularly said 
to be worse than a wicked man. If 
80, partly because women, being more 
solitary, brood more unceasingly over 
cherished ideas, whether good or evil ; 
partly also, for the same reason that 
makes a wicked gentleman, who has 
lost caste and character, more irre- 
claimable than a wicked clown, low- 
born and low-bred, viz. that in pro- 
portion to the loss of shame is the 
gain in recklessness; but principally, 
perhaps, because in extreme wicked- 
ness there is necessarily a distortion 
of the reasoning faculty; and man, 
accustomed from the cradle rather to 
reason than to feel, has that faculty 
more firm against abrupt twists and 
lesions than it is in woman; where 
virtue may have left him, logic may 
still linger, and he may decline to 
push evil to a point at which it is 
clear to his understanding that profit 
vanishes and punishment rests; while 
woman, once abandoned to ill, finds 
sufficient charm in its mere excite- 
ment; and, regardless of conse- 
quences, where the man asks, “ Can 
1?” raves out, “I will!” Thus man 
may be criminal through cupidity, 
vanity, love, jealousy, fear, ambition, 
rarely in civilised, that is, reasoning 
life, through hate and revenge; for 
hate is a profitless investment, and 
revenge a ruinous speculation. Bat 
when women are thoroughly depraved 
and hardened, nine times out of ten 
it is hatred or revenge that makes 
them so. Arabella Crane had not, 
however, attained to that last state 
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of wickedness, which, consistent in 
evil, is callous to remorse; she was 
not yet unsexed. In her nature was 
still that essence, “varying and mu- 
table,” which distinguishes woman 
while womanhood is left to her. And 
now, as she sate gazing on the throng 
below, her haggard mind recoiled per- 
haps from the conscious shadow of 
the Evil Principle which, invoked as 
an ally, remains as a destroyer. Her 
dark front relaxed: she moved in 
her seat uneasily. ‘“ Must it be always 
thus!” she muttered—* always this 
hell here! Even now, if in one 
large pardon I could include the un- 
doer, the earth, myself, and again be 
human—human, even as those slight 
triflers or coarse brawlers that pass 
yonder! Oh for something in com- 
mon with common life!” 

Her lips closed, and her eyes again 
fell upon the crowded street. At that 
moment three or four heavy vans or 
waggons filled with operatives or 
labourers and their wives, coming 
back from the race-course, obstructed 
the way; two outriders with satin 


jackets were expostulating, cracking 
their whips, and seeking to clear 
space for an open carriage with four 


thorough- bred impatient horses. 
Towards that carriage every gazer 
from the windows was directing eager 
eyes; each foot- passenger on the 
pavement lifted his hat—evidently in 
that carriage some great person! 
Like all who are at war with the 
world asit is, Arabella Crane ab- 
horred the great, and despised the 
small for worshipping the great. But 
still her own fierce dark eyes mecha- 
nically followed those of the vulgar, 
The carriage bore a marquess’s coronet 
on its panels, and was filled with 
ladies; two other carriages bearing 
a similar coronet, and evidently be- 
longing to the same party, were in 
the rear. Mrs. Crane started. In 
that first carriage, as it now slowly 
moved under her very window, and 
paused a minute or more, till the 
obstructing vehicles in front were 
marshalled into order—there flashed 
upon her eyes a face radiant with 
female beauty in its most glorious 
prime. Amongst the crowd at that 
moment was a blind man, adding to 
the various discords of the street by 
a miserable hurdy-gurdy. In the 
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movement of the throng to get nearer 
to a sight of the ladies in the carriage, 
this poor creature was thrown for- 
ward ; the dog that led him, an ugly 
brute, on his own account or his 
master’s, took fright, broke from the 
string, and ran under the horses’ hoofs, 
snarling. The horses became restive; 
the blind man made a plunge after 
his dog, and was all but run over, 
The lady in the first carriage, alarm- 
ed for his safety, rose up from her 
seat, and made her outriders dis- 
mount, lead away the poor blind 
man, and restore to him his dog. 
Thus engaged, her face shone full 
upon Arabella Crane; and with that 
face rushed a tide of earlier memories, 
Long, very long, since she had seen 
that face,—seen it in those years 
when she herself, Arabella Crane, was 
young and handsome. 

The poor man—who seemed not to 
realise the idea of the danger he had 
escaped —once more safe, the lad 
resumed her seat; and now that the 
momentary animation of humane 
fear and womanly compassion passed 
from her countenance, its expression 
altered; it took the calm, almost the 
coldness, of a Greek statue. But 
with the calm there was a listless 
melancholy which Greek sculpture 
never gives to the Parian stone; 
stone cannot convey that melancholy 
—it is the shadow which needs for 
its substance a living, mortal heart. 

Crack went the whips; the horses 
bounded on—the equipage rolled fast 
down the street, followed by its 
satellites. “ Well?” said a voice in 
the street below. “I never saw Lady 
Monfort in such beauty. Ah, here 
comes my lord!” 

Mrs. Crane heard and looked forth 
again. A dozen or more gentlemen 
on horseback rode slowly up_ the 
street; which of these was Lord 
Monfort? — not difficult to distin- 
guish. As the bystanders lifed their 
hats to the cavalcade, the horsemen 
generally returned the salutation by 
simply touching their own— one 
horseman uncovered wholly. That 
one must be the Marquess, the 
greatest men in those parts, with 
lands stretching away on either side 
that town for miles and miles; 4 
territory which in feudal times, 
might have alarmed a king. He, the 
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civilest, must be the greatest. A man 
still young, decidedly good - looking, 
wonderfully well-dressed, wonder- 
fully well-mounted, the careless ease 
of high rank in his air and gesture, 
To the superficial gaze, just what 
the great Lord of Montfort should 
be. Look again! In that fair face is 
there not something that puts you in 
mind of a florid period which contains 
a feeble platitude ?—something in its 
very prettiness that betrays a weak 
nature, and a sterile mind ? 

The cavalcade passed away—the 
vans and the waggons again usurped 
the thoroughfare. Arabella Crane 
left the window, and approached the 
little looking-glass over the mantel- 
piece. She gazed upon her own 
face bitterly-—she was comparing 
it with the features of the dazzling 
Marchioness, 

The door was flung open, and Jasper 
Losely sauntered in, whistling a 
French air, and flapping the dust from 
his boots with his kid glove. 

“All right,” said he, gaily, “A 
famous day of it!” 

“You have won,” said Mrs. Crane, 


in a tone rather of disappointment than 
congratulation. 
“Yes. That £100 of Rugge’s has 


been the making of me. I only want- 
eda capital just to start with!” He 
flung himself into a chair, opened his 
pocket-book, and scrutinised its con- 
tents. “Guess,” said he, suddenly, 
“on whose horse I won these two 
rouleaux ? Lord Montfort’s! Ay, and 
I saw my lady !” 

“So did I see her, from this win- 
dow. She did not look happy !” 

“Not happy !—with such an equi- 
page! neatest turn-out I ever set eyes 
on; not happy, indeed! I had half a 
mind to ride up to her carriage and 
advance a claim to her gratitude.” 

“Gratitude! Oh for your part in 
that miserable affair of which you 
told me?” 

“Not a miserable affair for her— 
but certainly J never got any good 
from it. Trouble for nothing! Basta. 
No use looking back.” 

“No use; but who can help it!” 
said Arabella Crane, sighing heavily ; 
then as if eager to change the sub- 
ject, she added abruptly, “ Mr. Rugge 
has been here twice this morning, 
highly excited—the child will not act. 
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He says you are bound to make her 
do so !” 

“ Nonsense. That is his look out. 
I see after children, indeed !” 

Mrs. Crane (with a visible effort). 
—“ Listen to me, Jasper Losely, I 
have no reason to love that child, as 
you may suppose. But now that you 
so desert her, I think I feel compas- 
sion for her; and when, this morn- 
ing, I raised my hand to strike her 
for her stubborn spirit, and saw her 
eyes unflinching, and her pale, pale, 
but fearless face, my arm fell to my 
side powerless. She will not take to 
this life without the old man. She 
will waste away and die.” 

Losety.—* How you bother me! 
an you serious? What am I to 

0 99 

Mrs. Crane.—“ You have won 
money, you say; revoke the contract ; 
pay Rugge back his £100. He is dis- 
appointed in his bargain ; he will take 
the money.” 

Losety.—“ I daresay he will, indeed. 
No—I have won to-day, it is true, 
but I may lose to-morrow, and, be- 
sides, [ am in want of so many things ; 
when one gets a little money, one 
has an immediate necessity for more 
—ha! ha! Still I would not have the 
child die; and she may grow up to 
be of use. I tell you what I will do; 
if, when the races are over, I find I 
have gained enough to afford it, I 
will see about buying her off. But 
£100 is too much! Rugge ought to 
tuke half the money, or a quarter, be- 
cause, if she don’t act, I suppose she 
does eat.” 

Odious as the man’s words were, 
he said them with a laugh that 
seemed to render them less revolting 
—the laugh of a very handsome mouth, 
showing teeth still brilliantly white. 
More comely, than usual that day, for 
he was in great good humour, it was 
difficult to conceive that a man with 
so healthful and fair an exterior, was 
really quite rotten at heart. 

" Teer own young laugh!” said 
Arabella Crane, almost tenderly. “I 
know not how it is, but this day I 
feel as if I were less old—altered 
though I be in face and mind. I 
have allowed myself to pity that 
child ; while I speak, I can pity you. 
Yes! pity—when I think of what you 
were. Must you go on thus? To 

45 . 
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what! Jasper Losely,” she con- 
tinned dutale, eagerly, clasping her 
hands —* hear me—I have an in- 
come not large, it is true, but assured ; 
you have nothing but what, as you 
say, you may lose to-morrow; share 
my income! Fulfil your solemn pro- 
mises — marry me. I will forget 
whose danghter that girl is—I will be 
a mother to her. And for yourself, 
give me the right to feel for you 
again as I once did, and I may find 
@ way to raise you yet—higher than 
you can raise yourself. I have some 
wit, Jasper, as you know. At the 
worst you shall have the pastime—I, 
the toil. In your illness I will nurse 
you; in your joys I will intrude no 
share. Whom else can you marry? 
to whom else could you confide? 
who else could—” 

She stopped short as if an adder 
had stung her, uttering a shriek of 
rage, of pain; for Jasper Losely, who 
had hitherto listened to her, stupified, 
astounded, here burst into a fit of 
merriment, in which there was such 
undisguised contempt, such an enjoy- 
ment of the ludicrous, provoked by 
the idea of the marriage pressed upon 
him, that the insult pierced the 
woman to her very soul. 

Continuing his laugh, despite that 
ery of wrathful agony it had caused, 
Jasper rose, holding his sides, and 
surveying himself in the glass, with 
very different feelings at the sight 
from those that had made his com- 
panion’s gaze there a few minutes be- 
fore so mournfal. 

“My dear good friend,” he said, 
composing himself at last, and wiping 
his eyes, “excuse me, but really when 
you said whom else could I marry— 
ha! ha!—it did seem such a capital 
joke! Marry you, my fair Crane! 
No—put that idea out of your head— 
we know each other too well for 
conjugal felicity. You love me now; 
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you always did, and always will 
—that is, while we are not tied to 
each other. Women who once love 
me, always love me—can’t help them- 
selves. Iam sure I don’t know why, 
except that I am what they call 
villain! Ha! the clock striking seven 
—I dine with a set of fellows I have 
picked up on the race-ground; they 
don’t know me, nor I them; we 
shall be better acquainted after the 
third bottle. Cheer up, Crane; go 
and scold Sophy, and make: her act 
if you can; if not, scold Rugge into 
letting her alone. Scold somebody— 
nothing like it, to keep other folks 
quiet, and oneself busy. Adieu! and 
pray, no more matrimonial solicita- 
tions—they frighten me! Gad,” 
added Losely, as he banged the door, 
“such overtures would frighten Old 
Nick himself !” 

Did Arabella Crane hear those last 
words—or had she not heard enough? 
If Losely had turned and beheld her 
face, would it have startled back his 
trivial laugh? Possibly ; but it would 
have caused only a momentary uneasi- 
ness. If Alecto herself had reared 
over him her brow horrent with vipers, 
Jasper Losely would have thought 
he had only to look handsome, and 
say coaxingly, “ Alecto, my dear,” 
and the Fury would have pawned 
a head-dress to pay his washing- 

ill. 

After all, in the face of the grim 
woman he had thus so wantonly in- 
censed, there was not so much menace 
as resolve. And that resolve was yet 
more shown in the;movement of the 
hands than in the aspect of the coun- 
tenance; those hands,—lean, firm, 
nervous hands,—slowly expanded; 
then as slowly clenched, as if her 
own thought had taken substance, and 
she was locking it in a clasp—tightly, 
tightly—never to be loosened till the 
pulse was still. 
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THE WORKS AND GENIUS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


A ure of Michael Angelo, if not 
actually wanted, is at least welcome. 
A subject so great in itself, and so 
varied in its relations, may always 
be thrown into new aspects, and 
admit of originality in treatment ; 
if already well worn, it can never 

rhaps be wholly worn out. Ros- 
coe incidentally adorned it; Duppa 
placed it some degree on a sound 
critical basis ; Reynolds threw around 
it the garlard of flowery passages ; 
Fusili, with the bold master-hand 
of Michael Angelo himself, built in- 
to the structure some rough-hewn 
blocks of granite thought ; and now, 
lastly, comes Mr. Harfords and by 
careful compilation from all autho- 
rities, British as well as foreign, 
adds completeness and finish to a 
work which from the hands of the 
many had been left somewhat rude 
and fragmentary. Mr. Harford’s 
execution, however, though careful, 
is feeble ; though elaborate, his work 
wants the grasp of thought and mas- 
tery of handling specially needed in 
the treatment of the life, works, and 
genius of a man so vigorous, stern, 
and gigantic as Michael Angelo. In 
like manner, Mr. Harford’s criticism, 
in its scope and purpose, though per- 
fectly just, is wholly wanting in vital 
energy and searching insight; and 
precisely where originality is specially 
attempted, and unborrowed strength 
required for the striking out of new 
paths over unbeaten ground, does 
the enterprise break down, and the 
reader find himself at length landed 
nowhere. Much material is accord- 
ingly thrown together without group- 
ing, connection, or result. Thus, the 
life of Savonarola is thrust in, and 
stands apart as a mere disconnected 
Protestant digression; the charms of 
Vittoria Colonna were too alluring 
to be resisted, and so are cast into a 
romantic episode; and in like man- 
ner, the revived Platonic school was 
& topic tempting to hacknied philo- 








sophic disquisition ; and accordingly 
the direct subject in hand is laid 
aside for the sake of unexceptionable 
moralising on the truth of the Bible 
and the purity of the Christian reli- 
gion. All this is penned with taste 
and elegance; yet in the meanwhile 
the life of the hero suffers suspense, 
and these several disgressions are 
with tedious length brought to a 
close without purpose or result— 
it being throughout evident that 
Michael Angelo was not tainted by 
Protestantism, under the sway of 
Savonarola, himself no Protestant— 
was not softened into the lover under 
the charms of Vittoria—was not one 
whit less ragged or independent from 
having falling into fleeting dreams in 
Platonic groves. Yet Mr. Harford’s 
life, we are bound to admit, is re- 
deemed by some more negative 
merits, We must, at least, acknow- 
ledge, that we have not found a 
single sentence wanting in good 
taste, scarcely a criticism which ven- 
tures to depart from long-established 
results ; the work, throughout, indeed 
manifests care, diligence, research, 
and accomplished elegance. If it 
contain no facts, if it lead to no re- 
sults which might not equally well 
have been compiled in the last or 
preceding centuries, it is, at all 
events, free from the affectation, ex- 
aggeration, and high-flown rhapsody 
of the present popular school of art- 
criticism. In its tone it is. calm, 
dignified, truthfal. These more ne- 
gative merits undoubtedly claim for 
the work respect, though they can- 
not save it from oblivion. In short, 
this portrait of Michael Angelo has 
all the’ feeble elegance of a Carlo 
Dolce execution ; all the painstakin 
elaboration of a Denner detail, an 
as such wholly wants the vigour and 
the genius of ‘the great original. 
Yet,as we have said, this Life of 
Michael Angelo, if not absolately 
wanted, is not wholly unwelcome. 
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It is wholesome and profitable to 
revert at intervals to a genius so 
transcendant, to works of such un- 
doubted mastery, and to a historic 
period so signally illustrious. We 
therefore gladly avail ourselves of 
the occasion Mr. Harford now af- 
fords us of discussing these high 
though difficult topics. The genius 
of Michael Angelo is indeed itself a 
difficulty and an anomaly. His works 
long remain to Italian travellers a 
stumbling-block. Some  captiously 
cavil at the obvious faults and extra- 
vagances, others loudly condemn 
what they have not sufficient mental 
greatness to grasp ; while a few only 
at length arrive slowly and patiently 
to a just and complete appreciation 
of works so portentous in meaning, 
so mighty in manner. Duly to esti- 
mate the genius of Raphael is by no 
means easy, but far more difficult is 
it rightly to comprehend the works 
of Michael Angelo. By vastness 
and dignity of manner they rise be- 
yond ordinary sympathy, by their 
frequent fragmentary state they re- 
quire knowledge to infer and con- 
struct out of dismembered and rudely- 
fashioned portions the originating 
thought of the projected whole. 
The connoisseur is in the position of 
the comparative anatomist studying 
the remains of extinct giant beings, 
the spoils and attesting monuments 
of a world of wonders. Conse- 
quently, as we have said in approach- 
ing the works of Michael Angelo, the 
many scoff, others stand in ignorant 
amaze, while the few only rightly esti- 
mate. 

Again, the difficulty is certainly 
not lessened by the wide diversity 
of the remains themselves. Archi- 
tecture original and bold ; fortifica- 
tion which the enemy vainly assails ; 
sculpture foreign alike to Pagan and 
Christian models; paintings which 
have the dignity and power of sculp- 
ture, with the combined effect of 
architectural compositions ; fragments 
of poetry, inspired now by Christ 
and then by Plato,—all these multi- 
farious and apparently discrepant 
works it is difficult to recognise as 
the offspring of one and the same 
creative genius. Now, in order rightly 
to comprehend this genius, not in its 
discrepant variety, but in its con- 


sistent unity, it is manifestly needfal 
that these seemingly dismembered 
fragments of poetry and architecture, 
painting and sculpture, should be 
fused into one compact and con- 
sistent whole. It has been often 
said that “unity in -variety” is the 
fundamental principle of art: in 
these works the variety is but too 
manifest ; their unity it is more diff- 
cult to trace. Yet, that there is 
beneath these varied manifestations 
a central and underlying unity, can- 
not be doubted. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that the creative genius at 
work was ever consistent with itself, 
that whether it took words, stones, 
or colours as the immediate language 
of expression, was a matter of minor 
moment, and that thus throughout 
these diversities of form and mate- 
rial, the essential thought, the mov- 
ing impulse was individually the 
same. Now, if in order to solve the 


enigma of a great man’s character’ 


and works, we penetrate to the cen- 
tral source of power and action, it 
will be found that the diversified phe- 
nomena projected to the outer circum- 
ference of life are but the effects of a 
few central unities. ‘The ultimate ele- 
ments of earth are few and simple; 
the ultimate laws which govern the 
heavens are alike few and simple; 
and in like manner it may some day 
be found that the highest and most 
varied manifestations of mind may 
be resolved to powers not less ele 
mentary. Now, in order to compre- 
hend the works and character of 
Michael Angelo, it is needful that 
we should thus reduce their wide 
and complex diversity to a central 
focus, express, if it be possible, their 
varied phenomena by a few simple 
terms, and then might we be said 
rightly and fully to grasp the vast 
ness and variety of his wondrous 
genius, to understand in their causes, 
no less than in their phenomena, 
all that he did, all that he failed in 
doing, all which, if true to himself, 
and the world true to him, he might 
and ought to have done. 
Accordingly, we think that a 


-strongly-marked unity can be traced 


throughout the varied works of 
Michael Angelo. Taking some. one 
figure as the special expression of 
his genius, we think that a close re- 
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lation will be found between that 
figure and all his other works, 
whether in architecture, painting, 
or sculpture. Now, we know of no 
figure better suited for this purpose 
than ‘The Day” in the Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. It expresses, so to say, 
a grand elemental power of nature— 
one of her primal divinities in rest, 
or rather, in that moment of unrest, 
impatient of tranquillity, when giant 
strength is about to rouse itself 
from deep repose into strenuous 
action. It is the resolute throwing 
aside of night and sleep, the strug- 
gling as of Lazarus awakening into 
life and day; it expresses a deter- 
mination of purpose, a resolve of 
will, a mighty energy, and yet an 
energy restrained and held back, as 
if the occasion needed not its full 
exertion. In short, this figure is one 
of giant power, resolute will, and 
creative energy, and this power, 
will, and energy were, we believe, 
in Michael Angelo, the very gist 
and essence of his genius. Not that 
words can ever accurately pourtray 
the mysterious subtlety, the fluctuat- 
ing and ever-enlarging confines of a 
genius pushing towards universality. 
Actual works even do bat imperfectly 
manifest mental workings, and sha- 
dowy words often shroud in mystery 
what they pretend to illumine with 
light. Still, if we might venture by 
words to express the attributes of 
mind, if we might be permitted to 
analyse the works of Michael An- 
gelo to their originating cause, and 
record in concise terms what we 
have felt while musing in admiration 
and wonder, we could find no better 
terms than power, will, energy, to 
express their character, and the 
effect produced upon the mind. 
Take, for example, Michael Angelo’s 
dome of St. Peter’s rising as a giant 
thought, with a power which fills 
space, with a will and an energy 
that triumphs above earth, and rules 
over the elements. It would seem, 
indeed, the architectural expression 
of thoughts which Michael Angelo 
has in the following lines thrown 
into words; it is the emblem of a 
soul holding “a heavenward course.” 


“And my soul felt her destiny divine, 
oe of endless peace in me grew 
old ; 


Heaven-born, the soul a heavenward course 
must hold ; 


Beyond the visible world she soars to 
seek 

(For ha delights the sense is false and 
wea 


e 
Ideal form, the universal mould.” * 


Compare, again, Michael Angelo’s 
facade of St. Peter’s with the present 
feeble and cut-up construction, and 
what breadth, ruling purpose, and 
governing power is there in the con- 
trast! . And if, again, from these 
works we turn to the man himself, 
we shall find the same great elements 
ruling in his life and character. The 
relation between an artist’s thoughts 
and his executed works cannot in- 
deed be stated with greater force 
than by Michael Angelo himself in 
two of his sonnets. We adopt, as 
before, Mr. Harford’s translation :— 


“Whate’er conception a great artist fires, 
Its answering semblance latent lies with- 


in 

A block of marble, but the hand alone, 

Swayed by the intellect, can give it 
form.” 


“When some form and face, Art, pure 
divine, 
Has caught the expressive mien, the features’ 


play 
A model next it forms of humble clay, 
Then th’ idea, and the first birth com- 


bine ; 

But next in marble fair those features 
shine, 

If truthful genius prompts the artist’s 


care ; 
And thus renascent, beautiful, and fair, 
Its glories neither place nor time con- 
fine.” 


The relation between. the thoughts» 
life, and character of Michael Angelo 
and his executed works, is specially 
close and intimate; and whether we 
analyse the one or study the other, 
the same elements are alike elimi- 
nated — the ultimate elements of 
power, will, energy. As an example 
showing how vigour of character and 
manner become transfused into his 
works, take from Mr. Harford’s pages 
the following narrative in the words 
of Blasio di Vignere,— 


“T may say that I have seen Michael 
Angelo at work after he had passed his 
sixtieth year, and although he was not 
very robust, he cut away as many scales 
from a block of very hard marble in a 
quarter of an hour, as three young sculp- 
tors would have effected in three or four 
hours; a thing almost incredible to one 
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who had not actually witnessed it. Such 
was the impetuosity and fire with which 
he pursued his labour that I almost 
thought the whole work must have gone 
to pieces; with asingle stroke he brought 
down “fragments three or four fingers 
thick, and so close upon his mark, that 
had he passed it, even in the slightest 
degree, there would have been a danger 
of ruining the whole.”—Vol. ii., p. 64. 

As a further example of his energy 
and will we quote the following well- 
known anecdote as given by Mr. Har- 
ford,— 

“He required but little sleep, and 
often rose in the dead of night to pursue 
his artistic occupations. At such times, 
if employed in sculpture, he would put 
on a paper cap or casque so constructed 
as to bear in its front a candle, by means 
of which his hands were left at liberty 
while pursuing his work.”—Vol. ii, p. 
210. 

Again the pride and the indepen- 
dence with which Michael Angelo 
met the studied insult of his patron, 
Pope Julius, strikingly manifest those 
elements of will, power, and energy, 
on which we are now insisting. We 
avail ourselves of the words of Mr. 
Harford,— 

“The repulse, it now became clear, 
was a studied one; and Michael Angelo, 
indignant at this treatment, turning 
upon his heel, exclaimed: ‘You may tell 
the Pope that, should he wish to see me 
again, he will have toseek me elsewhere.’ 
Returning home he impetuously ordered 
his two servants to sell his household 
furniture, and after securing the money, 
to follow him to Florence. Then taking 
horse, he quittéd Rome in high displea- 
sure, and pushing on for Poggibonsi, 
within the Florentine territory, where 
he arrived at two o’clock the ensuing 
morning. Here he felt personally safe, 
and stopped to take some rest. In the 
meantime no less than five couriers had 
been despatched after him by Julius, 
with orders to bring him back wherever 
they might find him; but none of them 
dared attempt such violence beyond the 
precincts of the Roman state; they 
therefore quickly passed from menaces 
to entreaties, and finding both equally 
vain, they at length requested, as a 
favour, that he would, at least, com- 
mit to paper a few lines stating that 
he had passed the Roman frontiers 
before they overtook him. The Pope’s 
written order which they exhibited was 
@ summons, directing him instantly to 
return to Rome, on pain of his high dis- 
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pleasure. Michael Angelo, after reading 
it, briefly expressed his resolution never 
to return, seeing that his zealous and 
faithful services had been requited by 
a contumelious repulse from the papal 
presence.” —Vol. i., p. 248. 


We have thus attempted to show, 
however imperfectly, the common 
unity which binds together the ap- 
parently discrepant architecture and 

oetry, sculpture ‘and painting, of 

ichael Angelo. Not that any words, 
as, we have said, can set metes and 
bounds to that tumultuous tide of 
genius which rose in this great 
man to such grandeur, and manifested 
such unwonted power, a spring-tide 
tempest tossed, breaking over accus- 
tomed barriers, carrying away pre- 
scribed landmarks. Hence such bare 
words as power, will, energy, most 
inadequately express the volume and 
the intensity of that flooding and 
overflowing genius which, transcend- 
ing nature, rose out from the level of 
humanity. Therefore power is here 
not a mere capacity to adapt and re- 
mould, but a faculty which actuall: 
creates. In like manner the will whic 
presides in these works is not that 
faculty which in man governs with a 
doubtful or divided authority, but is 
iron and stern as destiny itself. Again, 
the executive energy is no ordinary 
active force, but an intensity so ter- 
rible that, as we have seen, the marble 
trembled under its stroke, and the 
hand which essayed creation seemed 
to threaten with destruction. The re- 
sult, as we have said, is the extreme of 
grandeur, or, to borrow the words of 
Agostino Carracci, ‘a terrible via ;” 
and this majesty was not so much 
the last effort of completed labour : 
it characterises equally each dash of 
the chisel, every stroke of the brush ; 
it seems, indeed, inherent in the man 
himself : when he walked, the earth 
trembled ; and when he spoke, thun- 
der echoed among the hills. It is 
scarcely needful that we should ad- 
duce from his works instances of this 
superhuman grandeur. The figures 
in San Lorenzo are all eminently 
grand. They may wart grace and 
beauty ; they have, of course, no pre- 
tence to finish; and their allegory 
may be far from intelligible; but of 
their inherent grandeur, unintelli- 
gible, monstrous, and uncouth though 
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it be, there can assuredly be no doubt. 
Take again the Moses. He may, 
perhaps, instead of the Jewish Law- 
giver, be stigmatised as a river god, 
with a flowing mane, or a tyrant 


* despot ready to enforce his will with 


strength of muscle and weight of 
limb. Grave exception may thus 
doubtless be taken to its positive 
faults as well as to its negative de- 
ficiencies ; but at least, of its mighty 
grandeur there can surely be no 
question. The works of Michael 
Angelo seem indeed true to himself, 
just in proportion as they thus rise in 
majesty. ‘The David, accordingly, we 
cannot receive as characteristic of his 
genius, because it is comparatively 
wanting in this great element. For 
like reason, the Bacchus takes but a 
secondary rank; and on the same 
ground we prefer the figures in San 
Lorenzo, mannered though they be, 
to the more truly simple Pieta of St. 
Peter’s. Hence, while these earlier 
works of youth are thus compara- 
tively undeveloped, the mature crea- 
tions of his manhood, on the contrary, 
are examples of grandeur without a 
rival. The ceiling of the Sistine, ac- 
cordingly, as the fullest and therefore 
the grandest expression of power, is 
likewise the highest consummation 
of his genius. Here, indeed, the 
dignity, we do not say the purity, of 
the classic is almost reached. The 
heads of Jupiter, the torso Belvidere, 
and the Farnese Hercules, are, here 
rivalled in so-called Christian art. 
Muscle stands for mind, physical 
energy takes on the rapture of inspi- 
ration, and thus the types and man- 
ner of classic models are transmuted 
into the prophets and the sibyls of 
the Christian faith. These works 
rise in grandeur with the greatness 
of the subject, until are reached the 
being and the attributes of God him- 
self. The attempt was bold, perhaps 
irreverent; yet success in some mea- 
sure justified the effort. Fired and 
filled with the greatness of the thought, 
as if no other theme had ever yet 
afforded adequate scope for the vast- 
ness of his genius, as if actuated by 
noble rivalry and ambition to render 
his own God supreme above the 
heathen, Michael Angelo here rises 
to the limits of the sublime, giving 
the utmost manifestation of his own 


wer, will, energy in embodying 
orth the omnipotent power, the 
divine will, and the creative energy 
of God himself. This grand concep- 
tion—perhaps the very grandest in 
the whole range of Christian art— 
was adopted by Raphael in the Log- 
gia, has in our days been amplified 
by Cornelius in Munich; it may have 
been copied, but has never been sur- 
passed ; like Michael Angelo himself 
it stands the essential type of the 
grand, the creative, and the terrible, 
unapproached and unapproachable. 
We hope that in some measure, it is 
now evident wherein consists the 
connecting and essential unity of 
these apparently disunited works; 
we trust it is now manifest that 
one and all manifest the same power, 
will, energy, and that they thus alike 
stand forth as examples of “the 
grand,” “the vast,” “the terrible,” 
and “the sublime.” Fasili, whose 
words at least were consovant with 
the genius of Michael Angelo, has in 
some well-known passages, such as 
the following, seized upon these ruling 
characteristics :— 


“His line,” he says, speaking of Michael 
Angelo, “is uniformly grand; character 
and beauty were admitted only as far 
as they could be made subservient to 
grandeur. The child, the female, mean- 
ness, deformity, were by him indiseri- 
minately stamped with grandeur. The 
beggar rose from his hand the patriarch 
of poverty, the hump of his dwarf is 
impressed with dignity ; his women are 
moulds of generation, his infants teem 
with the man; his men are a race of 
giants.” —Lecture II. 


Could Michael Angelo have re- 
strained his powers within the limits 
of moderation, his works would have 
become models for our imitation in- 
stead of mere monuments for our 
wonder. But the elements of his 
great success became, through exag- 
geration, the causes of his failure. 
Power degenerated into the mon- 
strous ; will became a mannered self- 
will ; and energy took on the spirit 
of bullying dogmatism. Take, for 
example, the Moses; power has here 
wholly overstepped the bounds of 
nature and moderation; a giant has 
become a monster, strength of will 
has grown into a tyranny in which 
the marble itself seems to suffer vio- 
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lence, and the rightful energy of a 
lawgiver becomes the thunder of a 
despot. Yet who shall deny the 
genius of this great work? As we 
have said, it wants but the restraint 
of moderation to become a model of 
imitation instedd of a mere object for 
amazement. Such examples might 
be indefinitely multiplied. Take as 
a further and extreme instance, the 
Christ of the Last Judgment; unlike 
Raphael’s St. Michael subduing by a 
divine spiritual power, we have here 
exaggerated physical strength, in- 
furiuted will, and destructive energy. 
Michael Angelo’s genius was to itself, 
and in his works, an unmitigated 
tyranny. He walked among nature 
to trample on her; a tyrant making 
of his subjects slaves. Marble with 
violence he tortured; whole territo- 
ries of vacant wall he oppressed : 
limbs and the human frame he twist- 
ed and clenched in defiance: he 
came to nature to command rather 
than to obey, to dictate rather than 
to be taught. And thus it is that 
his works are nature violated; an 
art which, standing aloof in dogged 
disdain, disavows its nature-paren- 
tage, and despises the companion 
sympathy of man. 

It is manifest, then, that the works 
of Michael Angelo cannot be jadged 
by ordinary rules. Brought to the test 
of simple natare, they are often mon- 
strous ; referred to the average pro- 
ductions and standards of creative 
genius, they are not less startling 
and anomalous. To be tolerated, not- 
withstanding their extravagance, even 
to be received by virtue of their great- 
ness, they must be taken as the mani- 
festations of a special and marked 
idiosyncrasy. No other examples can 
perhaps be adduced wherein it is so 
imperatively needful to fix the point 
of view from within, rather than 
from without; to discard the mere 
measurement of callipers and the 
outward evidence of the eye, and, 
penetrating beneath the surface, to 
come into close relation with the in- 
ward life and purpose, taking the 
bodily forms as evidence chiefly of 
mental phenomena. It is, as we have 
just said, the special idiosyncrasy of 
Michael Angelo’s genius which gives 
to these forms their value and power. 
It is this which constitutes their life 
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and character; and wanting this, 
such forms became; in the works of 
imitators and scholars, monstrous 
and nothing more. According] on 
referring the creations of Michael 
Angelo to the ultimate elements of 
power, will, energy, it has been our 
purpose to strike at once beneath the 
outward surface, and thus to reach 
the inner, the fundamental principle 
of their greatness. It will now, how- 
ever, be evident that it is not sufficient 
to rest in the vague abstraction 
of these terms. Something more 
precise, characteristic, and individual 
is needed. Power, will, energy in 
the abstract, are not sufficiently spe- 
cific; it is necessary that these 
elements should be cast into a per- 
sonal and individual mould, that so 
we may comprehend, and more accu- 
rately define, the exceptional character 
of Michael Angelo himself, and the 
anomalous grandeur of his works. 

In the solution of this difficult 
problem, Mr. Harford affords us no 
assistance. He rightly insists on 
the importance of Michael Angelo’s 
poems ; but we think he has failed in 
seizing their just interpretation. He 
dwells on “their platonic sentiment 
and tendency ;” on the “ intimate con- 
nection” subsisting between Michael 
Angelo and “the Platonic Academy 
of Florence.” He tells us that Michael 
Angelo was familiar “with some of 
the finest parts of Plato’s writings,” 
and would wish to discover a close 
alliance between this resuscitated 
philosophy and the arts of the revival. 
Now, we do not pretend to determine 
what bodily form Platonism might 
assume were it thrown into painting 
or sculpture; but so far as we may 
presume to judge on a question so 
subtle and recondite, we must confess 
that, between the substantial and 
stern art of Michael Angelo and the 
dreams of Platonism, we trace not 
even the most remote connection. 
We may by possibility imagine an 
artist lost in all the intricacies of in- 
volved speculation, guessing at the 
soul’s enigma, weaving cobweb tis- 
sues, or floating cloud-like among 
airy nothings; we can, we say, by 
some effort of fancy, imagine an artist 
thus marring good philosophy, and 
spoiling clean canvass, but we must 
confess that between an art of such 
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origin and the works of Michael An- 
gelo there is nothing in common. 
Why, indeed, should not the critic, 
ambitious of a philosophic theory, 
start and stoutly maintain a converse 
proposition ? Why, for example, 
should he not write as follows: In 
an age specially the victim of platonic 
mania, it is not a little remarkable 
that Michael Angelo, by the strong 
independence of genius, preserved his 
works from this morbid contamina- 
tion. It would appear, indeed, that 
he not only kept himself aloof from 
the alluring snares of this specious 
philosophy, but actually allied him- 
self with the opposing school of 
Aristotle. Of the wisdom and ad- 
vantage of such a course we need no 
stronger proof than is afforded by the 
vigour and decision of his incompar- 
able works. Had they been ex- 
pressly executed to confate and over- 
throw the vague dreams of the Pla- 
tonist, they scarcely could have aimed 
the fatal blow with greater force or 
more deadly precision. And had they 
been actually designed to substan- 
tiate the sound teachings of Aristotle, 
they could scarcely have planted a 
firmer foot upon earth—could scarcely 
have spurned with the pride of greater 
strength all access to weak sympathy 
and sentiment —could scarcely have 
become more enduring monuments 
of the truth and value of that sound 
and practical philosophy, which was 
indeed their inspiration and their 
origin. Now we submit, for Mr. Har- 
ford’s consideration, whether the 
above passage is not just as conclu- 
sive as anything he has adduced on 
the Platonic supposition. For our- 
selves, we believe that the one inter- 
pretation is as valuable, or rather, 
jast as worthless, as the other; we 
believe that Michael Angelo was in 
himself, for the most part, so unde- 
rived and unborrowed, so especially 
self-originated, that he took not on 
the fashion of the times, nor moulded 
himself after the types of great his- 
toric systems, but making himself 
the starting-point of a new historic 
period, boldly struck out for himself 
a career and manner such as the 
world had not then seen, nor has 
been since repeated. The character 
and the works must, as we have 
already suggested, be their own in- 


terpreters, and that criticism is alone 
sound and solving which, referring 
for the most part all the phenomena 
to the idiosyncrasy of a genius spe- 
cially independent, shall set itself to 
analyse, and then to grasp that genius, 
both in its detail and its vastness, 
and to mark how far it may have 
observed the laws common to human- 
ity, and how far aberrant it broke 
loose upon an orbit exclusively erratic 
and individual. 

We do not, however, assert that 
these poems present no difficulties, 
or that they are wholly free from 
Platonic inspiration; what we have 
asserted is, that while that philoso- 
phy might casually creep into the 
leisure thoughts of Michael Angelo, it 
in no way constituted the basis of his 
mental system, and that accordingly 
his sculpture, painting, and architee- 
ture are wholly foreign to its doctrines 
and its spirit. Without pretending 
wholly to solve kindred difficulties 
which might readily be raised, there 
is at least one marked discrepancy 
between the poems and the other 
works of Michael Angelo, of which 
we shall now venture to speak. 
Beauty we had certainly never deem- 
ed a leading attribute in his mind. 
We had indeed imagined that the 
sternness of his genius was directly 
inimical to that tenderness and de- 
licate sensibility which turns to 
beauty for affection. We had, in 
truth, taken his works as convincing 
proof that the grand school of art is 
capable of being raised to so lofty an 
elevation, to such strength of hero- 
ism, such intensity of power and 
height of sublimity, that simple 
beauty — gentle, lovely, graceful — 
would lmve shrunk timidly away 
from so stern an alliance. Yet, 
strange to say, it appears on the 
evidence of poems, from which we 
make the following extracts, that 
this. same beauty was to Michael 
Angelo the ‘phantom of his eager 
pursuit, the idol of his earnest wor- 


ship. 


“And if thy beauty fires my inward soul, 

‘Tis the first step whereby that soul ascends 

To heaven, and arms itself for highest deeds. 
Nor does God manifest himself elsewhere 
More, than through some such light and mortal 


veil 
Through which, on the pure eye, Iis brightness 
shines.” 
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“Deep in that source whence our existence 
flows, 
Beauty’s transcendant forms are all com- 


ne 
Beyond aught other attributes of mind.” 


“ As heat from fire is not divisible, 
Thus with the eternal blends the Beautiful, 
And I their emanations ever hail.” 


“ Far other love points to Eternal Day, 
Imperishable Beauty leads me there.” 


“Beauty perception bright to 
given, 

When first I drew the vital breath of heaven, 

O’er my vocation destined to preside, 

Its great exemplar, and its faithful guide; 

My light and mirror in two sister Arts; 

He who her counsel spurns from truth de- 
parts ; 

Hers is the power to exalt the mental eye 

With steadfastness of aim, and purpose 


me was 


high, 
To that Sublime, which in my works I've 
sought, 
In marble, or in glowing colours wrought. 
From Truth and Reason, then they greatly 


err, 
Who Beauty's generation would refer 
To sense ignoble; loftier far the goal 
To compass which she prompts the aspiring 


soul; 

The ascent from mortal to divine, dazzles 
a feeble sight, 

Naught but celestial grace can nerve its powers 
for such a flight.” 


From these extracts it is evident 
that a heaven-born ideal had taken 
possession of the soul of Michael 
Angelo, purifying and exalting his 
mental eye, ennobling to the highest 
thoughts, nerving to the boldest ac- 
tion. That his works, accordingly, 
reach to the utmost grandeur, we 
have already admitted. That they 
strive after, and, in some measure, 
attain, that ideal to which, from these 
poems, it is evident his thoughts and 
deeds were constantly aspiring, may 
likewise readily be granted. But 
what special aspect that ideal assum- 
ed, may well be reserved as a subject 
for debate. Now, in one sense, what- 
ever is ideal, or better than ordinary 
nature, is beautiful. An Alpine range 
of mountains is, in some sense, beau- 
tiful: a tempest, the flash of the 
lightning, the roar of the thunder, 
are perhaps, to some minds, beauti- 
ful; but, by general consent, these 
forms and phenomena are termed, 
not beautiful, but grand. In like 
manner the works of Michael Angelo 
are not strictly beautiful, but su- 
premely grand. That, consequently, 
they take a lower position, we do 
not for a moment assert; on the 
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contrary, it will be generally admitted 
that they are thereby entitled to an 
eminence the more commanding. 
Alpine summits are probably nobler, 
and fuller manifestations of nature’s 
attributes, than fertile and smiling 
valleys; and the terror of the tempest 
may rouse to higher thoughts than 
the tranquillity of the calm. But 
whichever be entitled to pre-eminence, 
itis sufficient, at least for our present 
purpose, that the one is admitted to 
be different from the other. In like 
manner it must be conceded that the 
ideal loftiness of Michael Angelo is 
different from the more lowly beauty 
which adorns the works of artists 
less terrible in strength. Michael 
Angelo, it would appear, prayed for 
beauty, and God, instead thereof, 
gave him grandeur; and the gift, 
certainly not less worthy, was as- 
suredly much more rare. Nature 
the most humble, is, in her daily 
garb, and simple unpretending walk, 
ever clothed in beauty; but only on 
occasional demonstrations of her dig- 
nity and power does she robe herself 
in grandeur, rear her head in Alpine 
summits, or raise her voice in storm. 
So, likewise, is it in the empire of 
mind. In modern times beauty— 
gentle, loving, alluring — has been 
given by Heaven to many, grandeur 
not even to a few—nay, supremely 
only to one, and that one was Michael 
Angelo. In asserting, then, that his 
works were grand and not beautifal, 
we do the greater honour to his genius. 
Both, we take it, they could. not be: 
we must select between the grandeur 
of the tempest and the tranquil 
beauty of the calm—take that aspect 
which delights us most, for both 
cannot be granted us. We may 
choose between Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, but the genius of both, 
united in one man, cannot be con- 
ceded : nature herself has never made 
the attempt, because the union is in- 
compatible and impossible. 

We, therefore, in reading the poems 
already quoted, adopt that interpre 
tation of the word beauty which 
Michael Angelo, throughout his other 
works, has himself given. We might 
indeeed have taken it for granted, even 
without the evidence of his poems, 
that, in common with all minds of 
high striving and great deeds, he 
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continuously sought to exalt and 
render still more perfect that ideal 
towards which the noblest aspect of 
his genius was ever prompting. Whe- 
ther he or others should choose to 
designate that ideal by the name of 
beauty, is perhaps of little conse- 
quence, if not misled by a term we 
succeed in understanding and defin- 
ing with clearness and _ precision 
the thing itself. That this ideal was 
naturally and necessarily moulded 
into a counterpart of his individual 
genius ; that it was the consummation 
of that for which his better, or at 
least stronger nature, hoped and 
prayed, we might well take for 
grauted. We then, once more, recur 
to the question, what were the cha- 
racteristics of that genius? Having 
shown that his works are the special 
exponents of power, will, energy, and 
that these were manifested in the 
form of grandeur, we will now en- 
deavour, as before said, to assign to 
these terms of somewhat vague ab- 
straction, that personality which be- 
longed to Michael Angelo himself. 
He fortunately assists us in this in- 
quiry by the following confessional 
lines, in which he has delineated the 
stern and severe aspect of a mind 
something more than grand,— 


“Tll hath he chosen his part who seeks to 
please 

The worthless world—ill hath he chosen his 
part, 

For often must he wear the look of ease, 

When grief is in his heart; 

And often in his hours of happier feeling, 

With sorrow must his countenance be hung; 

And ever his own better thoughts conceal- 


ing, 
Must he in stupid grandeur’s praise be loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 
. Assent with lying tongue. 
Thus much would I conceal, that none should 
know 
What secret cause I have for silent woe; 
And taught by many a melancholy proof 
= those whom fortune favours it pol- 
utes, 
I, from the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Nor fear its envy nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary ways.” 


These lines, we think, afford the 
final solution to what remained still 
unexplained in the character and 
works of Michael Angelo. The fig- 
ures, for example, on the Sistine roof, 
are not merely grand, they are aus- 
tere and forbidding. They seem to 
stand proudly aloof from all human 





sympathy—to seek an isolated soli- 
tude rather than solicit kindred so- 
ciety. And thus, in accordance with 
the spirit of these works, Michael 
Angelo tells us in the preceding lines 
that he himself, “from the blind and 
faithless world” stands aloof, and 
takes his course “through solitary 
ways.” His strong massive figures 
seem to heave and swell under a con- 
scious sense of a nature above the 
common weakness and littleness of 
humanity: as if they were numbered 
among the higher orders of creation, 
and could not, without degradation, 
descend to the inferior herd which 
calls itself the world. Accordingly 
he tells us, in the lines just quoted, 
that the man who seeks “to please 
the worthless world” has chosen an 
ill part; that a man with such intent 
must conceal his better thoughts, and 
give a false assent “to the errors of 
the ignorant crowd ;” that, for his 
own part, none “should know what 
secret cause” he had for silent woe; 
and that, therefore, as we have seen, 
he took, in the self-sustained strength 
of proud independence, his ‘path 
through solitary ways.” © We are 
now, then, in possession of all the 
elements needful for the full appre- 
ciation and analysis of his works. 
Their power we can now individual- 
ise—it becomes part of Michael An- 
gelo himself—a power solitary, inde- 
pendent, proud, because strong and 
self-sustained. Their will and energy, 
in like manner, are no longer mere 
general abstractions, but interwoven 
portions of a character eminently 
self-willed, and supreme in self-aided 
energy; a will and an energy, in 
fact, like unto the power, and like 
to Michael Angelo himself—solitary, 
independent, proud. The grand mys- 
tery of his works, then, admit, as we 
have seen, of solution. An analysis 
of his character and of his art, lead, 
as we have seen, to identical results— 
conclusions at the same time checking 
and confirming each other; and thus 
his life, poems, sculptures, paintings, 
architecture, are reduced to one and 
the same unity, being but the vary- 
ing phases of one originating genius. 
In confirmation of these results we 
quote the following admirable _pas- 
sage from Duppa’s Life, in which the 
conclusions we have endeavoured to 
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work ont, step by step, are summed 
up in these words,— 


“The works of Michael Angelo have 
always a strong and marked character of 
theirown. His thoughts are elevated, 
and his figures are conceived with digni- 
ty; and if he wants the beauty and 
correctness of the antique, which he cer- 
tainly does in an eminent degree, his 
faults never degrade him into feebleness. 
When he is not sublime he is not insipid 
—the sentiment of aggrandising a sub- 
ject ever prevails; and, however he may 
fail in execution, his works are still en- 
titled to the first rank among the modern 
productions of sculpture.” 


The Platonic theory having broken 
down, Mr. Harford is left without a 
basis for his critical operations, 
which, therefore, almost of necessity 
open without purpose and close with- 
out result. His epithets throughout 
are likewise wanting in that force 
needful for any definite conclusion ; 
whether, indeed, Michael Angelo or 
Raphael, Milton or Wordsworth, be 
their object, they are equally with- 
out discriminative point or decisive 
character. For example, such words 
as “interesting,” “charming,” “de- 
lightful,”? which we hoped had be- 
come extinct with albums and 
annuals, are here the staple terms of 
criticism. Raphael is designated as 
“the amiable and highly gifted 
painter ;” and we are told of his “ pur- 
suing @ glorious course within the 
precincts of the Vatican, decorating 
its interior by the noble productions 
of his enchanting pencil.” Names of 
renown in our own land are, in like 
manner, honoured with passing tri- 
bute, such as “ the immortal Milton,” 
and, “so eminent a poet as Words- 
worth.” Weak, time-trodden  epi- 
thets such as these sink a noble sub- 
ject into the merest commonplace, 
and degrade the great names they 
intend to adorn and honour. In such 
criticisms these volumes abound, yet 
in justice we must at the same time 
acknowledge that occasional passages 
are found of greater vigour, and not 
destitute of literary skill. ‘T'ake, for 
example, the following exceptional 
paragraph, which we had marked for 
commendation,— 
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“Day and Night skirt the sareo. 
phagus of Giuliano de Medici. The 
figure of Day is that of a giant refreshed, 
majestically raising his head from sleep 
into renewed existence. The attitude ig 
grand and easy; the anatomy of the 
whole figure is magnificently developed, 
the limbs appearing to be almost ani- 
mated by muscular action and energy, 
and yet the execution is sketchy through- 
out, the head in particular is left in the 
rough; but every stroke of the chisel has 
so told, that excepting on close ex- 
amination, it scarcely seems to require 
more finish.”—Vol. ii., p. 30. 


Having thus endeavoured rightly 
to estimate the character and the 
works of Michael Angelo, we will 
now briefly assign to those works 
their just position in the history of 
art; firstly, as regards Michael 
Angelo’s _ historical _ predecessors ; 
secondly, as relates to his historical 
contemporaries; and lastly, as’ re- 
spects our own times. : 

His predecessors in fact led the 
way to his own achievements. The 
onward and progressive movement 
in art commenced with Nicolo Pi- 
sano, and was finally consummated 
by Michael Angelo. The connect- 
ing links binding together these 
three centuries of development were 
close and consecutive—we had al- 
most said logical. This progressive 
art-movement, it is well known, was 
an inroad made on the earlier Chris- 
tian epoch by the still earlier, though 
almost forgotten, classic works. In 
this middle age revival anatomy be- 
came the direct object of study ; the 
difficulties of drawing were mastered ; 
and all which relates to the bodily 
materialism of art was advanced to 
full maturity. Among the works which 
immediately preceded, and, so to say, 
inaugurated the school of Michael 
Angelo, two specially should have 
claimed from Mr. Harford prominent 
notice. The one at Arezzo is the 
“ Overthrow of the Rebel Angels,” by 
Spinello, which possesses, if we may 
safely judge from the engravings of 
Lasinio* much of the power, the 
grandeur, and the terror of Michael 
Angelo himself. The other is that 
grand series of frescoes, executed by 
Luca Signorelli, in the Cathedral of 





* The subject and treatment of this work have much in common with Michael 
Angelo, but the fragmentary portion of this picture exhibited in Manchester, manl- 
‘ fested an earlier style in art than we had anticipated. 
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Orvietto. They comprise “the Fall of 
Antichrist,” “the Resurrection,” “ the 
Inferno,” and “ the Paridiso.” In their 
knowledge of anatomy carried even 
to excess—in the somewhat mannered 
boldness of their drawing, and their 
mastery over forced difficulties of 
attitude, as well as in the range and 
the character of their subjects—these 
works attain to many of the merits, 
and anticipate most of the defects, of 
Michael Angelo himself. The chain 
of sequence was now complete. Hibs- 
tory had for three centuries been zeal- 
ously preparing the way for the ad- 
vent of Michael Angelo ; she had re- 
solved on the trial of a bold experi-- 
mental problem in the ‘arts; had 
accordingly scattered along her path 
great men as the precursors and 
pioneers of the greatest, and then 
when the consummated moment had 
arrived she brought forward Michael 
Angelo as her chosen champion, and 
put the merits of the bold experi- 
ment to the decisive proof of single 
combat. Strange to say, though the 
battle was won, the cause itself was 
lost—Michael Angelo himself tri- 
umphed, but after his triumph there 
followed a defeat, The attempt to 
found a Christian school of art, of 
which anatomy, bone, sinew, and 
muscle, should be the paramount, and 
indeed all but the exclusive, element, 
for a time succeeded under the do- 
minion of a genius great as that of 
Michael Angelo; but when that 
genius was withdrawn the fabric fell. 
Michael Angelo, it is said, dissected 
and studied anatomy for seven years ; 
it is therefore not strange that his 
figures are oppressed with articula- 
tions borrowed from the dissecting- 
room rather than adorned with the 
graces of the artist’s studio. Yet 
while in his works anatomy and 
muscle are forced to violent | ex- 
cess, they have none of the flaccid 
anatomy of death; but rather the 
nerve of vigorous life and action. 
Thus, as we have already shown, these 
works contained so much of power, 
will, energy, that the art-school of 
dissected anatomy could not fail, 
under such a master, for a time at least 
to triumph. The world was astonished 
and taken by surprise at the mani- 
festation of a genius so vast ; it wonder- 
ed where it could not approve; it 
acquiesced, though not persuaded. In 


the Last Judgment we cannot but 
think that Michael Angelo himself 
suffered some reverse. The school 
of nude anatomy was here pushed to 
unwonted excess; and the vast work, 
though a prodigy of genius, has in 
after times created dismay, nay even 
filled with disgust, just in proportion 
as a mere technical knowledge of art 
might be wanting, and the spectator 
approached the picture with no other 
preparation than a deep reverence 
for the subject, and a hallowed sense of 
the purity and sanctity of his reli- 
gion. Heaven is indeed here turned 
into a school of anatomy ; the general 
resurrection is made a mere feat in 
gymnastics; the saints are gladiators, 
and the Christian judge a bodily com- 
pound of Mars, Jupiter, and Hercules. 
The school of which this picture was 
the last great effort could hardly sur- 
vive the opprobriuam of a work so 
ultra and ill-judged; and thus this 
its last great triumph was perhaps 
the occasion of its final overthrow. 
Michael Angelo must, we imagine, 
after all that analysis and criticism 
can accomplish, ever remain a start- 
ling anomaly. His subjects are Chris- 
tian, and yet there is little, we had 
almost said nothing, Christian in his 
art; he was borne forward on the 
topmost wave of a classic flood, and 


‘yet his works are almost anti-classic 


in spirit. He stands, as we haveseen, 
alone, and his art, like himself, takes 
a course “through solitary ways.” 
In the museum at Frankfort, some of 
our readers may remember that great 
work by Overbeck, ‘“ The triumph of 
Religion in the Arts.” In the midst 
rises a pure fountain, the emblem of 
high and holy Christian Art. Around 
this soaring fountain Giotto, Angelico, 
Da Vinci, Raphael, and other heaven- 
aspiring artists are gathered in mu- 
tual converse or in upward gaze. On 
the ground beneath is a large basin 
of mirrored waters, towards whose 
deceptive, seductive depths, the mas- 
ters of lower aims, and more alluring 
charms, are wistfally bending. Over- 
beck, coming to Michael Angelo, evi- 
dently felt some difficulty in assign- 
ing him a fitting position—to place 
him in social converse would have 
been untrue to his character; to 
throw his eye upwards in humble 
teachable reverence towards the foun- 
tain in mid-air, or the Madonna in 
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mid-heaven, would in no way mark 
the individuality of his mind and 
works; to place him reclining in 
languid voluptuous ease on the wa- 
ter’s edge with Titian of the Dane, 
and Corregio of the Jupiter, and Io, 
would have been manifestly unjust. 
He therefore is found sitting in moody 
solitude, holding converse with none 
among his brethren, neither gazing 
towards the upward fountain, nor 
looking beneath into the mirror of 
earth-born art, but, lost in abstrac- 
tion, he turns inward thought upon 
himself, concealing from the world, 
in the pride of sufficing strength, 
“what secret cause” he had “ for 
silent woe.” In first seeing this pic- 
ture, we thought that Michael Ange- 
lo had been treated with some seve- 
rity; but though the verdict be se- 
vere, it is yet substantially just, and 
is indeed precisely that judgment 
which we ourselves have endeavour- 
ed to substantiate. 

We have stated that the works of 
Michael Angelo are anti-classic ; the 
statement demands perhaps some ex- 
planation, Classic sculpture, it is 
known, is widely diversified in cha- 
racter, and at least with the Romans 
represented and comprised the entire 
circuit of life and of human nature. 
The arts with this people were cer- 
tainly not exclusively ideal; on the 
contrary, the large majority of their 
works were close transcripts of ac- 
tual existence, and often the mere 
literal portraiture of individual cha- 
racter. Art in those days, as in- 
deed in all times, treated of the 
prose of life no less than of its poe- 
try: of literal history not less than 
of fictions in Mythology. Bat what- 
ever it touched, it in some way en- 
nobled: age it rendered venerable, 
youth lovely; to repose it gave the 
beatitude of beauty, to gction its last 
intensity; and from the heights of 
tragedy it could descend into lower 
comedy, yet suffer no degradation. 
Now taking the antique in this full 
manifestation, it would indeed be diffi- 
cult to assert that Michael Angelo, 
or indeed any other sculptor, was 
anti-classic. In making the asser- 
tion, however, we employed the word 
classic in its more restricted signifi- 
cation. Now the special significance 
and boast of Greek sculpture is its 
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abstract and elevated ideal; a pure 
and perfect beauty not to be found 
in any one individual man, but that 
beauty and that perfection which 
seem to have been nature’s central 
idea in the creation of the species, 
Of this noblest form of humanity— 
this highest achievement of art, the 
Greek and the better Roman statues 
afford us a few signal examples. 
Among these the Elgin Marbles, the 
Apollo, the Venus of Milo, and the 
so-called Genius of the Vatican, stand 
pre-eminent. When then we asserted 
that the works of Michael Angelo 
were anti-classic, it was intended 
merely to imply that in spirit and 
expression they were wholly opposed 
to these great examples. There are, 
however, other remains of classic art 
to which Michael Angelo is more 
closely allied. Among these, of course, 
we must place as foremost the grand 
Belvidere Torso of the Vatican, upon 
which it is well known his own style 
of art was closely modelled. This 
Torso, we need scarcely say, is a 
mutilated fragment of Hercules in 
repose, and in manner must be class- 
ed with the Farnese Hercules in 
Naples, and the central figure of the 
Laocoon. Now to this group of 
works, the character of which is 
massive power and mighty energy, 


‘active or dormant, the works and 


genius of Michael Angelo have ne- 
cessarily much in common. Still the 
great and constant difficulty which 
beset Michael Angelo, whether he 
went to nature for a model or to the 
antique for a master, was that un- 
yielding dogmatism of genius which 
seemed to be sufficient in itself both 
for model and for master. The clas- 
sic was close upon nature, but the 
works of Michael Angelo were close 
only upon himself. Hence, as we 
have before suid, it becomes prima- 
rily imperative that we should under- 
stand the characteristics of that self, 
which thus stands in isolation even 
from those special classic examples 
which it expressly set itself to imi- 
tate, making of his art an anomaly 
in history as he himself was a dis- 
crepancy in nature. Hence our coun- 
tryman Mr. Gibson, who on classic 
art may be taken as the first living 
authority ; speaking of Michael <An- 
gelo, expressed himself to the follow- 
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ing effect: “I wonder what the 
Greeks might have said to this 
modern barbarian; I think they 
would have been startled could they 
have seen his works.” 

It has sometimes been stated that 
Michael Angelo was the greatest of 
Christian sculptors. Now to the inter- 
pretation he put upon Christianity, we 
urge precisely the same objections as 
those just advanced against his treat- 
ment of the classic. His Pieta in St. 
Peter’s, indeed, so simple and heart- 
felt, free in great measure from his sub- 
sequent mannerisms, is sufficient to 
prove that he could so far have sub- 
dued and softened the ultra violence of 
his nature, as to have brought himself 
within the range of Christian expres- 
sion. From this point forward, how- 
ever, he appears to have deviated at 
each step still more widely from 
Christian art, just in proportion as 
the impetuosity and mannerism of 
his genius grew into exclusive domi- 
nance. Christian art has been, and in 
great measure ever must be, specially 
the expression of the passive virtues. 
Faith, hope and charity, although 
not wholly severed from action and 
conflict, are certainly far removed 
from the battles of the giants, and 
from such labour as those of Hercules. 
Prayer, humility, relying trust, pati- 
ence, and resignation under affliction 
are, indeed, equally the great virtues 
of the Christian life, and the chief cha- 
racteristics of Christian art. Accord- 
ingly it would, we anticipate, be found 
that those artists who have success- 
fully pourtrayed the emotions, aspira- 
tions, and virtues of the Christian life, 
have belonged to that order of minds 
which are specially recipient and ex- 
pectant, sensitive to receive impres- 
sions, rather than strong to resist; 
refined and delicate, rather than rude 
and vigorous. Now Michael Angelo 
was emphatically a man not for pass- 
ive endurance, but for effort, resist- 
ance, and conquest ; he could perhaps 
better have defended the church by his 
sword, than give expression to her 
faith with his pencil. His Prophets, 
accordingly, are warrior heroes, and 
his Sibyls inspired amazons ; his Deity 
is the God who spake out of the 
whirlwind, or thundered from Sinai, 
rather than the Son of mercy who 
came tosave. His Last Judgment is 


a day of vengeance; terror, except in 
one solitary group, seeks in vain for 
the sheltering arm of love ; and Christ, 
to quote the words of Mr. Harford, 
“far from uniting the mild majesty 
of the Redeemer with the sublime 
dignity of the judge, is menacing and 
repulsive in its aspect, and is cast in 
an ungraceful and satanic mould.” 
Yet in keeping with.that strange and 
contradictory anomaly, which runs 
throughout the works of Michael 
Angelo, his later poems incontestably 
prove that while he had failed to 
infuse the Christian spirit into the 
creations of his art, he had yet fer- 
vently embraced its faith as the guide 
of his life, and his hope in death. 
Nevertheless his works have so little 
of the essence of Christianity, that we 
doubt whether he could ever stead- 
fastly have set himselfto comprehend 
its spirit, in order to give to that spirit 
an expression through the instru- 
mentality ofart. It has often struck 
us, that the upbraidings of a con- 
science guilty of unfaithfulness to this 
his highest duty as an artist, with, 
it may be, some inability fully to 
estimate the loftiness of that duty, 
could alone have rendered it possible 
that in one of his later sonnets he 
should have spoken in tone of dispar- 
agement of those two great arts which 
constitute the glory of his memory, 
and should have given him, as death 
drew nigh, the assurance of a two- 
fold immortality. This sonnet we 
give as translated by Wordsworth,— 


Wellnigh the voyage, now is overpast, 
And my frail bark, through troubled seas 
and rude, 
Dome, near that common hayen where at 


Of every action be it evil or good, 
Must due acount be rendered. Well I 


now 
How vain will then appear that favoured 


Sole idol long and monarch of my heart, 

For all is vain that man desires below, 

And now remorseful thoughts the past 
upbraid, 

And fear of twofold death my soul alarms, 

That which must come, and that beyond the 


grave 

Picture and sculpture, lose their feeble 
charms, 

And to that Love Divine I turn for aid, 


Who from the cross extends his arms to 
save.” 


While we see in this sonnet sufficient 
proof that the character of Michael 
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Angelo had come under the dominion 
of Christianity, it affords evidence 
scarcely less convincing, that his art 
had, on the contrary, not been dedi- 
cated to that faith which became his 
trust in death. What is the earnest 
practice of Christian art, but the 
preaching of the Christian religion— 
what were the fervent Christian paint- 
ers, but missionaries for its diffusion, 
and ministers in its solemn functions? 
To no men does the church owe so 
deep a debt of gratitude as to artists 
such as Giotto, Fra Angelo and 
Raphael, together with the builders of 
those noble churches which, through- 
out Europe, attest the power of faith, 
and the glory of the Christian religion. 
How much of that glory and renown, 
how much of spell on the imagination, 
of power over the affections, does that 
religion owe to the creations and the 
triumphs of Christian art! Surely 
had Michael Angelo throughout life 
more directly aided in these triumphs, 
had his vast genius taken on the types 
of Christian art, he might, at the ap- 
proach of death, have thanked God 
who had given him power to labour 
in so great a work. 

We have thus endeavoured to show 
the position held by Michael Angelo 
in the history of art; we have seen 
that the school of forced anatomy and 
muscle achieved through him its 
greatest victory, and received from 
his hands likewise its final overthrow. 
We have shown that while he studied 
classic sculpture, he violated its spirit, 
and that into Christian works he threw 
more of his own dogmatic genius 
than of the humility of the Christian 
religion. We have thus in some 
measure answered two of the three 


questions already put, —firstly, the 
historical position of Michael Angelo 
as regards his predecessors ; secondly, 
his historical position as regards his 


cotemporaries. Of one among these 
cotemporaries it is. needful, however, 
that we should now speak more at 
large. ’ 

History would seem, at certain 
epochs of special effort, to throw 
great men together, sometimes to 
work out vast results by antagonism, 
often to accomplish a united end, 
through mutual co-operation, always 
perhaps to complete a great cycle of 
operations and phenomena, compen- 
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sating the shortcomings of some by 
the redundant powers bestowed 
on others. Thos was it specially in 
that great period when Michael 
Angelo and Raphael were brought to- 
gether, the more perfectly to ac- 
complish and describe the wide and 
completed circuit of a great art-cycle. 
The genius of the one formed a com- 
plementary arc to that of the other, so 
that whether taken as antagonistic or 
consecutive quantities, the circle in its 
entire and continuous circumference, 
was fully described, and the domain 
of art thus enclosed within the sweep 
of a ring-fence. Nature finding it 
not possible to unite the conflicting 
powers of a Michael Angelo and a 
Raphael into one and the same mind, 
apportioned to each a distinct labour 
and function, trusting that the result, 
when worked out, might not prove 
inharmonious or nugatory. The wis- 
dom of this plan was justified in the 
sequence. The universality of genius 
thereby suffered limitation, in order 
that the universality of art might be 
established, and thus the gentle har- 
monies of Raphael came in to soften 
the abrupt dissonance of Michael 
Angelo; while again the terrible 
power of Michael Angelo threw 
vigour and intensity into the seraphic 
strains of Raphael’s muse, and 80 
within the cireuit of the Vatican is 
found a completed art, out of which 
the student may form his perfected 
ideal—an art which seems to repre- 
sent in its fulness the highest forms 
and faculties of man, and then rising 
above earth to people heaven itself. 

And this result was attained in 
the union of opposing genius. Not 
indeed that these great men laboured 
in concerted union, not that Michael 
Angelo fell under the influence of 
Raphael, or that Raphael would have 
been less than divine had he not felt 
cause to thank God that he had lived 
in the days of Michael Angelo. On 
the contrary, these two men moved 
in distinet orbits; their works were 
likewise for the most part equally 
independent, yet to us, looking across 
three centuries, they coalesce as double 
stars, and though the light may be 
diverse, and their position far apart, 
they yet shine in the distant firma- 
ment with a united lustre. 

And yet the unity is, as we have 
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said, in diversity ; it is in fact like 
that unity which is the bond of art 
—unity in the midst of variety—har- 
mony resolved out of discord. Nature 
first strack out a Michael Angelo, 
and spared no effort to make him 
perfect after his kind. She then set 
herself to frame his opposite, and 
the result was Raphael. The first 
labour, as might be anticipated, was 
more bold, striking, and original, the 
last the most carefully elaborated, 
with fewer slips and flaws. Michael 
Angelo was roughly hewn in the 
opening days of creation, when huge 
vast blocks were boldly struck out 
from the rough quarries of chaos, and 
nature still in throes was giving vio- 
lent birth to giants and monsters. 
Raphael came in those more gentle 
hours, when earth budded in flowers, 
and burst into song ; love fostered him 
in childhood, and beauty caressed 
his youth. Michael Angelo, like the 
primal rocks, rose \in the rugged 
bold defiance of mountain masses, 
and throughout life proudly spurning 
intercourse with humble dwellers in 
the valleys, shrouded himself in the 


solitary clouds, or sought companion- 
ship in the storm. Raphael, shun- 
ning solitude, sought the society of 
pupils, associate friends, and patron 
princes ; the sympathy and love of a 


tender nature, not less than his 
genius, brought around him that close 
and finer fellowship his nature so 
mach needed. The works of these 
two men afford, accordingly, the like 
contrast. The figures of Michael 
Angelo are, as we have seen, rough- 
hewn like himself, proud, defiant, 
solitary. The best works of Raphael, 
on the other hand, are careful and 
elaborate in finish, humble, sensitive, 
and sympathetic. Again, the works 
of Michael Angelo were intensely 
egotistic ; like the character of By- 
roo, they are nothing more than 
variations on that great original him- 
self: living shrouded in the isolation 
of that self, his figures were neces- 
sarily unable to take on those mental 
states, those bodily types from which 
by innate antipathy he held himself 
aloof. In the works of Raphael, on 
the other hand, while his own self is 
blended to soften and to beautify, yet 
all egotistic and dominant selfishness 
is excluded; to his works, no less 
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than around his life, all men flock in 
pc Christian prophet and 
the pagan poet—youth, age, health, 
infirmity — deformity no less than 
beauty—all come to share in his love 
and minister to his genius. Michael 
Angelo was, as we have already sug- 
gested, the Aristotle of art, material 
and masculine. Raphael, its Plato, 
who discoursed on the immortality 
of the soul, and sought out its divine 
mysteries and symbols. Michael An- 
gelo was in art the St. Peter, impe- 
tuous and bold, who denied Christ, 
yet held the keys of heaven. Raphael 
the St. John, who discoursed on the 
incarnate Word, and leant on the 
bosom of Him whom he loved. The 
artist Michael was like the angel 
Michael, who subdued the dragon; 
Raphael was one of those gentle 
messengers who glided from heaven 
on a sunbeam with tidings of love 
and mercy. Fuseli has seized on 
and well portrayed the contrasted 
characters of these two great men 
in the following concise graphic 
words :— 

“Michael Angelo came to nature, 
nature came to Raphael; he transmitted 
her features like a lucid glass, unstained, 
unmodified. We stand in awe before 
Michael Angelo, and tremble at the 
height to which he elevates us—we em- 
brace Raphael, and follow him wherever 
he leads us.”—Lecture II, 


We shall conclude our present 
notice by an estimate of the influence 
for evil and for good exercised by the 
genius of Michael Angelo on posterity 
and upon ourselves. The analysis of 
his character and of his works already 
given will sufficiently indicate and 
account for the relation in which he 
stands to after generations. Himself 
essentially an exceptional and isolated 
mental power and phenomenon, too 
strong to need accessory support, too 
proudly independent to seek for or to 
obtain personal disciples, too up- 
approachable in forbidding grandeur 
for vital and successful imitation, he 
lived without followers, and died 
without descendants. He came into 
the world without ancestry, departed 
without progeny, leaving a void in 
nature and in art, an anarchy like 
that wifich fell on the great Assyrian 
Empire when Alexander died and 
none of his generals could assume his 
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sceptre. We have endeavoured to 
trace back the works of Michael 
Angelo, not so much to the classic, 
still less to the Christian, but chiefly 
and especially to his own marked 
idiosyncrasy, that idiosyncrasy which 
necessarily came and died with him 
alone, which was too exceptional to be 
again repeated, too vast to admit of 
imitation by inferiors. Accordingly his 
genius and works served not as cor- 
ner-stones but as stumbling - blocks. 
His imitators fell into and even ex- 
aggerated his ‘defects ; unable to seize 
on the vital grandeur of his manner, 
they sank as servile victims of his 
mannerism, giving to muscle preter- 
natural size, yet failing of even 
natural strength; torturing and twist- 
ing the human frame into forced at- 
titudes, without, ‘however, attaining 
force or purpose ; violating grace yet 
not reaching vigour. Then ensued 
still worse confusion in the vain 
attempt to unite incompatibilities. 
Parmegianino, who was probably 
destined by nature to reduce the 
grace of Corregio into elegant and 
pleasing affectation, falsely aspired: to 
the grand outline of Michael Angelo, 
and thus lost himself without find- 
ing a substitute. The Caracci, again, 
vainly essayed to unite “la terribile 
via” of Michael Angelo with the 
purity of Corregio and the just 
symmetry of Raphael. The attempt 
of Tintoretto, however, it must be 
granted, met with greater success, 
He placed over the door of his studio 
these words, “the drawing of Mi- 
chael Angelo with the colouring of 
Titian,’ and the attempted eclecti- 
cism was successful, just in propor- 
tion as his own individual greatness 
saved him from abject servility. In 
sculpture, as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, the same pernicious results 
ensued. The genius of Michael Angelo 
was, in fact, so overpowering that it 
overwhelmed rather than inspired ; 
and his own career, and the ignoble 
fate of his followers, serve as marked 
examples of the assertion that the 
greatest men are the least under- 
stood; that their imitators perpe- 
trate parodies, and their disciples de- 
generate into slaves. The closing 
words in Duppa’s “ Life ” well express 
what we have here endeavoured to 
enforce. 
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“ By studying his works alone Michael 
Angelo is thoroughly to be known. His 
genius was vast and wild, by turns extra. 
vagant and capricious, rarely to be im- 
plicitly followed, but always to he 
studied with advantage. Those who have 
hitherto taken him for their guide, seized 
what came within the sphere of gross re- 
presentation, and caricature was the only 
result of their feeble efforts. Eccentri- 
city, not borrowed from nature, nor the 
result of feeling, may, for‘a time, astonish 
vulgar minds; but that which is like 
nothing that can be seen or understood, 
will perish with the author, by whatever 
ingenious means it may be made to 
assail the public taste. Sprangher and 
Goltzius have been long dead, and 
wherever such artists may arise, they 
will now no longer serve -to disgrace 
the genius of Michael Angelo, who has 
been but too often censured for their 
extravagance.” 

Reynolds, in his closing discourse, 
speaks to the same effect, as fol- 
lows :— 

“That Michael Angelo was capricious 
in his inventions cannot be denied, and 
this may make some circumspection 
necessary in studying his works, for 
though they appear to become him, an 
imitation of them is always dangerous, 
and will .prove sometimes ridiculous 
within that circle none durst walk but 
he.” 

Raphael, like Michael Angelo, was 
unable to bequeath his genius to pos- 
terity. Yet we believe the influence 
of Raphael has been, and always 
must be, for good; his genius, as we 
have shown, was communicative and 
sympathetic ; it was specially, and in 
the highest sense, representative of 
the best elements in human nature, 
and found expression in forms elo- 
quent and exalted. We believe, then, 
that the works of Raphael, both liter- 
ally in themselves and still more in 
their animating spirit, remain as 
models for all time, and that, mak- 
ing due allowance for the altered 
requirements of succeeding ages, and 
granting to creative mind now as ever 
an originating freedom, his works 
still remain to this our own day the 
best and surest teachers in the school 
of high art. With Michael Angelo 
it is widely different. Unapproach- 
able, and in no sense representative of 
humanity, but on the contrary, as we 
have seen, wholly exceptional, his 
works admitting of comparatively 
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easy imitation in their mannered de- 
fects yet most difficult to comprehend 
in their more recondite genius, he be- 
comes to the student and to the in- 
fant school of art, a besetting danger 
rather than a helpful guide. Truly 
he may inspire with fire and enthu- 
siasm, and become the subject of won- 
der and distant admiration ; but he can 
scarcely constitute a model for direct 
imitation. Yet strange to say, Rey- 
nolds, throughout his discourses, re- 
peatedly directs the student to the 
works of Michael Angelo as the surest 
means by which the lost grandeur of 
art may be again restored. 

“The style of Michael Angelo,” says 
Reynolds, “which I have compared to 
language, and which may, poetically 
speaking, be called the language of tho 
gods, now no longer exists, as it did in 
the fifteenth century...... Some ex- 
amples of this kind we have in the Aca- 
demy; and I sincerely wish there were 
more, that the younger students might, 
in their first nourishment, imbibe this 
taste; whilst others, though settled in 
the practice of the commonplace style 
of painters, might infuse, by this means, 
a grandeur into their works. I shall now 
make some remarks on the course which 
I think most proper to be pursued in 
such study. ..... To recover this lost 
taste, I would recommend young artists 
to study the works of Michael Angelo, 
as he himself did the works of the an- 
cient sculptors... . I would recommend 
to the young artist, when he first at- 
tempts invention, to select every figure, 
if possible, from the inventions of Mi- 
chael Angelo. . . . His taste will by this 
means be naturally initiated and nursed 
in the lap of grandeur. . . he will sooner 
perceive what constitutes this grand 
style . . . . and will, in some sort, pro- 
cure to himself that advantage which, in 
these later ages, has been denied himn— 
the advantage of having the greatest of 
artists for his master and instructor.”— 
Fifteenth Discourse. 

We unwillingly take exception to 
any teaching which, aiming to rescue 
art from “ the commonplace,” strives 
to ennoble its purpose and extend its 
sphere; such teaching we would at 
most modify, not wholly reverse. 
Taken literally, the above passage is 
too servile; and we are persuaded 
that the general verdict and practice 
of Europe is not accordant with the 
education here inculcated. We be- 
lieve it may be asserted, that over 





the present art of Europe Michael 
Angelo has little appreciable infla- 
ence. The existing school of sculp- 
ture in Italy is, with few exceptions, 
something still more weak and affect- 
ed than the style of Canova, which 
certainly was wholly foreign to the 
oy manner of Michael Angelo. 

he school of painting in that un- 
happy country has become the coun- 
terpart of its political condition, pros- 
trated in strength, and lost to inde- 
pendence. Again, the art of France, 
though vastly more vital and national 
than existing art in Italy, has, with 
some insignificant exceptions, nothing 
in common with the style of Michael 
Angelo. In Germany, where high 
art has been cultivated with much 
ambition and considerable success, 
the works of Cornelius are perhaps 
the only examples which manifest 
the paramount influence of Michael 
Angelo. In England, we need scarce- 
ly say that the above teaching by 
Reynolds has led to no result. We 
have had an honourable school of 
portrait-painters, over whom Van- 
dyck has naturally exerted much in- 
fluence, Michael Angelo none what- 
ever. We rightly boast of the Wilkie 
and Webster school owing a descent 
from the Dutch. We are proud of 
Etty, who derived much from Vene- 
tian colour, but nothing from the 
grandeur of Roman form. Referring 
thus to the walls of our Academy in 
past and present years, we can with 
some pride recall honourable exam- 
ples of a national school, certainly, 
at all events, most diversified in its 
aim—a school which has sometimes 
chronicled the great deeds of history, 
oftener rescued the humble incidents 
of domestic life from threatened obli- 
vion, then revelled in the colours of 
Venice, or become rapt in the halo 
visions of Turner—a school which 
now again pries into the literal de- 
tails of nature with the truth-seek- 
ing curiosity of the naturalist ;—we 
can trace, we say, in this our na- 
tional school, the direct influence of 
every nation, art, epoch, and great 
master—Dutch, Italian, and early 
German; Vandyck, and then Van 
Eyck; the Oaracci, Titian, Carlo 
Dolci, and Raphael; but in all, this 
wide-stretching art, to one great man 
alone is no allegiance owned, and 
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that man is Michael Angelo. This 
we state as a fact; the explanation 
we have already given. Michael 
Angelo in life stood aloof and alone, 
and now, as then, men gaze in distant 
wonder, but approach not for fellow- 
ship. 

Yet in this complete severance 
from a man so noble in conception, 
so large and heroic in his treatment, 
the world may suffer some loss. Di- 
rect imitation of his forms and figures, 
as inculcated by Reynolds, may be 
unwise and pernicious; but if the 
student could raise his mind to the 
same pitch of grandeur—if, while 
eschewing the actual exaggeration of 
these great works, he could catch 
their spirit, surrendering himself to 
their impulse, and partaking of their 
power—if, thus imbued by the great 
style, he then should go to nature to 
be taught simplicity and truth, Art 
would gain in dignity, without losing 
in independence. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, were it even desirable, that, in 
our days, a second Michael Angelo 
should be born and nurtured. Nature 
may repeat a Raphael, but will hardly 
again bring forth a Michael Angelo. 
Men as great may arise, but they will 
be cast into different moulds, accord- 
ing to the pressure and need of their 
age and country. Still, a man so 
truly great as Michael Angelo lives 
through all ages, belongs alike to all 
countries ; he is a witness in the past 
of the greatness to which human 
nature may yet possibly attain; his 
works communicate to our thoughts 
a measure of their own grandeur, and 
give to our own labours a commen- 
surate scale; in the retrospect of a 
genius thus reaching towards a noble 
universality, the evolving progress of 
high art receives its best assurance. 

The task we have endeavoured to 
execute has been one of difficulty, and 
the course we have taken open to 
misconstruction. We trust, however, 
it will not be said that we have 
cavilled at minor faults because we 
could not estimate greater excellen- 
cies. He.who can ignore the genius 
of Michael Angelo will remain him- 
self deservedly unknown. This great 
man who, during a life protract- 
ed almost to ninety years, was 
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giving constant and incontestable 
proofs of universality and of great- 
ness—who, amidst a historic throng 
of popes, poets, artists, each great 
and memorable, stands out himself in 
strong individual relief ;—a life and 
genius so prominent and important, 
in a country so illustrious, and an 
epoch so brilliant, can scarcely be 
farther exalted by eulogy, or suffer 
diminution through censure or de- 
traction. The object of our criticism, 
however, has scarcely been either to 
exalt or to diminish, but rather to 
elucidate what may have been ob- 
scure, to reconcile what is anomalous; 
and this we have endeavored to 
accomplish, by reducing the apparent 
discrepancies of multifarious works 
to a common unity in their originat- 
ing genius. We have seen that these 
works often do violence to the sim- 
plicity of nature, to the esthetic 
beauty of the antique, and to the 
spirituality of the Christian faith ; yet 
we have likewise seen and shown 
that, thus encompassed in failure and 
excess, they still signally triumph by 
the incontestable power of individual 
genius. That genius we have at- 
tempted to analyse to its elements, 
and so to understand its originating 
cause, as well as its manifold pheno- 
mena. That genius it is certainly 
not needful we should here extol, but 
it is perhaps desirable that this much 
should have been written in order 
that our admiration, henceforth the 
result of light and knowledge, may 
no longer be shrouded in darkness, 
or take refuge in ignorance. And 
now, in closing this present criticism, 
one sentiment we desire to remain 
paramount in ourselves and with our 
readers—that sentiment expressed in 
the last words of Reynolds—a feeling 
of “self-congratulation in knowing” 
ourselves “capable of such sensa- 
tions” as this great artist “ intended 
to incite.” We desire, in fine, that 
our pages should bear testimony to 
our admiration ‘of that truly divine 
man,” and cannot but envy the for- 
tune of the illustrious President, 
whose last words, in the presence of 
the Academy, closed, as he himself 
desired, with “the name of Michael 
Angelo.” 
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A rain! When and where was the 
first fair? History, tradition, give 
no record of it. It must have been 
soon after the great Babel dispersion. 
And we believe ourself that the first 
impulse to this assemblage of men 
and women was not that of traffic or 
barter, but the desire to look in one 
another’s faces, and hear one an- 
other’s tongues; to keep up, by word, 
look, and greeting, the intercourse 
and communion which scrolls, print- 
ing-presses, telegraphs, and railways 
have since made so easy. We can 
fancy at the first fair how curiously 
the men, whose fathers had been 
thus suddenly divided into races and 
tribes, must have regarded each other 
—how earnestly and how rudely they 
must have striven to recover the 
commune which the confusion of 
tongues had broken—how strangely 
on ear and eye must have fallen the 
little differences which the separation 
had caused to spring up among them. 
Very soon commerce obtruded itself. 
The merchant’s bale, the pedlar’s 
pack, and the costly boxes of gold, 
spikenard, frankincense, and myrrh, 
appeared among the congregations 
of men, and became in time the prin- 
cipal causes and objects of their 
meetings. Still these gatherings were 
in large spaces, and in the open air, 
and the various classes and nations 
met and mingled ; and still the social 
spirit held its own against the inva- 
sion of traffic. There were buyers 
and sellers, money-changers, and 
“the seats of them that sold doves ;” 
and there were, besides, minstrels with 
their songs, story-tellers with their 
legends, quacks with their nostrums, 
mimes, dancers, and masquers. Mer- 
chandise and products passed on art 
and skill from nation to nation. 
Story, legend, and custom, passed 
on thought and feeling from man to 
man. Then came beeves and flocks, 
and opposite them stood mounte- 
banks, fire-eaters, peep-shows, and 
menageries. It is only now, in the 
present, that trade has obtained a 
complete victory. In our youth the 


forces were equal. The fair was a 
divided field. In the morning it was 
given up to oxen and sheep, fleeces 
and corn-sacks; after mid-day, con- 
jurors, cheap-Johns, gingerbread- 
stalls, nut-barrows, and dancing- 
booths, held full sway. We remem- 
ber watching eagerly the departing 
droves, and longing to impart a 
progressive impulse to the juven- 
ile bumpkins, who were generally 
charged with the exodus; and we 
remember, too, admiring the enter- 
prise of the man who, ere the re- 
treating herds had vanished, pre- 
sumed to set up his standard, and 
blow his’ trump, and appreciating 
vastly the condescension of the peep- 
show man, who volunteered to us 
an improvised performance. It was 
our lot— and we consider it a for- 
tunate one — to catch the shadows of 
a retreating generation— to glimpse 
the skirts of men who were passing 
away. With them habit, association, 
was a sort of second religion; and 
we remember how certain customs 
were attached to certain fairs, which 
it would have been deemed a heresy 
to violate. There was held in a 
neighbouring village, about Michael- 
mas, a fair, at which it was the in- 
variable custom to eat roast goose. 
In our days the observance of this 
rite had devolved on a_ veteran 
brotherhood, whom the intermediate 
generation —the generation betwixt 
us and them— had denominated “‘ the 
old cocks.” They were four. We 
remember well being attracted every 
Sunday to the window by the parental 
exclamation, “ By Jove, there are the 
old cocks!” and there they were, 
four old men, all clad in spensers 
and gaiters, all wearing bob-wigs, 
save one, who still stuck to the 
queue—it was the last whose glories 
we saw waving upon earth—all car- 
rying Indian canes sloped like fire- 
locks on ‘their shoulders. Slowly, 
silently, and in stately row, they ad- 
vanced; then at intervals there would 
be a pause, the canes would be or- 
dered, and the heads would be turned 
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towards each other, very much as 
we have seen old rooks vis-d-vis on a 
bough; and then the onward march 
would be resumed. At this said fair 
it was the custom of this brother- 
hood —a custom perhaps derived 
from their fathers—- to meet in con- 
gregation at some particular booth, 
having previously selected a fat bird 
and a mild brew of ale, and then 
and there to feast thereon. On one 
such occasion they had assembled : 
the goose was on the table; little 
globules of moistures lay on the 
crisp brown skin; a savoury odour 
of fat, and sage, and onions exuded 
from it; a large tankard held a 
foaming draught from the little cask 
in the corner; a goodly company of 
potatoes, bursting and splitting their 
skins, were piled in a lordly dish. 
The senior brother had uplifted his 
carving-knife for a first incision when 
the corner of the tent was lifted, and 
a wild dishevelled man rushed in, 


shouting out, “ Wait, gentlemen, and 
hear 
I’m a miserable injured man.” 


my story before you dine ; 
The 
knives and forks of the brother- 
hood remained uplifted, their mouths 
agape. “This morning I came to 
this fair. I had a box with me con- 
taining gold and precious things. A 
man came up to me, and laid his 
hand on the box, as I might thrust 
this fork into the goose (suiting the 
action to the word), ran away with 
it, and [ saw it no more.” Again 
the action was suited to the word; 
the man and goose disappeared ; and, 
as the last of the cocks used to tell 
the story, “Our goose, our goose, sir, 
vanished, and we never saw it more.” 
Whether this adventure broke up the 
feast—for men in those days did not 
bear being driven out of the old 
grooves—we know not, but death 
soon dissolved the club. We recol- 
lect the last of “the old cocks.” 
Perhaps, Lucullus-like, he kept u 

the old feast; had the cask tapped, 
and the goose served, and sat down 
to the old banquet with the shades 
of the old comrades hovering around 
him. Certainly he kept to the old 
walk. Every Sunday a solitary figure 
might be seen wending the old way 
—pausing at the old halts; but it 
was not for long. Soon there was 
the tolling of bells, the waving of 
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plumes, and the moving of a hearse; 
and the last spenser was folded away 
in the closet, and the last of a gene- 
ration was borne to the company of 
his own. It must be a melanchol 
thing to find oneself thus the last of 
a type, the last of a race, the last 
of an age or generation—to see loved 
and familiar faces pass away—to see 
old feelings, old thoughts, old cus- 
toms, old faiths depart, and all things 
become new — to remain as the sole 
relic of a past age. There must be 
in it somewhat of the mournfulness, 
if not of the grandeur, which the 
poet’s imagination ascribes to the 
last man,— : 


“ The last of human mould 
That shall Creation’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime.” 


All ages, all generations, have had 
their fairs—all fairs have had their 
goose, or some other type of feasting 
—all have had their fashion of mer- 
riment. We know that there is an 
illusion about these fairs. Taken in 
the abstract, stripped to their naked 
materialism, there is not much about 
them to kindle mirth or joviality ; 
but the gregarious instinct is still 
strong in men, and they love to 
laugh, to dance, to feast, and be 
merry in masses. “To everything 
there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven.” And 
man hath chosen the fair as a season 
and time to be merry in congrega- 
tion, to pour forth the issues of joy- 
fulness in fellowship. Their own 
hearts throw the illusion of their 
joy over the materials, however poor 
they be, radiating a richness on tinsel, 
calico, and sawdust—a delicacy on 
gingerbread, toffy, and alicumpane— 
a freshness on clown’s paint and 
Punch’s fun, and shedding even 
gentle touches on the beaters of big 
drums, the players of panpipes, and 
the holders of tambourines. 

The capacity for this illusion is to 
us a characteristic of a people or a 
time. The natures and tempers, 
strong in endeavour, strong in pur- 
pose, strong in brotherhood, will be 
strong and hearty also in the im- 
pulses of gladness. From the hearty 
workers, the hearty thinkers, and 
the hearty fighters, have come the 
strongest and most natural expres 
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sion of mirth, conviviality, and fel- 
lowship. Back through the long vista 
of years, we see groups of men shout- 
ing, carolling, revelling lustily, eating 
largely, quaffing largely, greeting 
loudly, rejoicing heartily at their 
gatherings and meetings in the fairs 
of old. As we go downwards, men 
are more congregated and mixed, the 
need for these assemblages becomes 
less, and the shoutings, and _revellings, 
and feastings, and greetings grow 
less hearty, until culture and refine- 
ment wear out the old illusion alto- 
gether, and the fair appears in its 
coarse reality : the gingerbread is 
a nasty mixture daubed with gilt- 
leaf—the clown a low fellow with 
painted fuce—the woman with the 
tambourine a dirty harridan, and 
the owner of the giant and pink- 
eyed lady a knavish impostor. 
They find other sources: of mirth 
and rejoicing. Still the fair, like all 
other customs common to man, will 
often mark the stages of a nation. 
Let us see how the brown hues of 
Portugal colour it, and how it 
shows forth under the sombre tone 
of the country. 

Not far from Lisbon, but just far 
enough to be clear of the crowded 
thoroughfares and unwholesome airs, 
stands a large plain called the Campo 
Grandé. It is fenced in from the 
dusty road, and, though in the midst 
of highways, stands aloof in a sort of 
seclusion ; avenues of trees intersect 
it up and down; turf such as we 
meet with here, not green and springy, 
but still refreshing, lies between them ; 
no daisies, no buttereups grow on it, 
yet the eye finds relief there after 
the hard stony roads. In the midst, 
too, of the Campo, within the shadow 
of the trees, is a garden laid out with 
the fairest and freshest flowers. Here 
and there are bowers formed of 
creepers and evergreens, and at in- 
tervals fountains play, and shower 
their waters into the air. Bees hum 
about among the sweets, and a 
pleasant odour rises from the beds, 
and mingles with the soft light breeze. 
Altogether it is a fair spot. Here 
the great fair was held—a fair which 
lasted fourteen days. "T'was a scene 
of festivity, an example of the people’s 
capacity for enjoyment. In externals 
it was much like other fairs: tents 


and booths rose amid the trees; 
wares of all kinds were spread on the 
stalls; all the wealth and glitter of 
the famous Gold Street had been 
transferred thither. Toys, bijouterie, 
and sweetmeats, tempting and fan- 
tastic in shape and colour, lured the 
eye and taste. There were viands, 
too, in plenty—not the huge joint, or 
the savoury round, or the foaming 
tankard, but there were dishes of 
fish swimming in oil, little pats of 
cheese, messes of garlic, and pig- 
skins swelling with fresh wine. At 
the corners, too, and scattered here, 
there, and everywhere, were old 
crones, withered, wrinkled, weird- 
like, sitting over earthern pipkins 
filled with chestnuts; and beneath 
was a charcoal fire, which they kept 
ever alive by the active motion of 
a small fan. These old crones and 
their pipkins are an institution in 
the land. They and their wares are 
a national necessity. They are every- 
where—at the corners of streets, by 
the wine-shops in villages, and under 
a tree near the roadside venda. They 
are great artistes too. From habit 
and association, we always help our- 
self to chestnuts under the snowy 
napkin, when handed round at 
dessert; and often have we tried, on 
the top of grates and in fire-shovel, to 
prepare them for our palate; but 
there was ever on these occasions a 
crudity, a rawness, a cold unripe 
flavour, which convinced us _ that 
the roasting of chestnuts was a 
science, and that these old crones 
were high-priestesses of the — 
Yes! it isa science. See how gently 
they simmer and bubble in the pipkin, 
bobbing and dancing with a quiet 
sort of minuet step, not bouncing 
out suddenly like a shot from a 
pop-gun, or bursting with a loud 
crack, as they do under a less matured 
process, Sweet to the ear is the 
gentle crackling of the skins, sweet 
the fumes of the roasting nuts. We 
have paid our pence—they are in our 
hands now; the skin warmed and 
loosed, but not blackened or charred, 
parts with a yielding coyness from 
the soft pulp, which, once in the 
mouth, melts and diffuses itself in 
a mellow, marrowy taste, delicate, 
though satisfying. ’Tis a poor rogue’s 
delicacy, too; and like the hot 
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“ taters”” and the sassafras of London 
streets, and other such things, is, 
after all, a real luxury; more real, 
perchance, than tartle, venison, or 
any extravagance culinaire. They 
are to us a luxury. What an unction 
have they—an unction antidotive to 
the pain of the scalding skin to that 
urchin who goes off with both hands 
full, deposits them in a heap under a 
tree, and, there feasting like a Lu- 
cullus, peels one after another and 
munches them with a_ satisfaction 
which betrays itself in the complacent 
look, the twinkling eye, and moistened 
lip. 

P youth has ever its chestnuts: some- 
times they are eaten with more 
gusto, sometimes with more frater- 
nity ; there may be in divers countries 
a trifle of salt more or less, a differ- 
ence in the roasting ; but let them be 
eaten as they will, sweet they are 
to touch and palate. Youth! why, 
we have all our chestnuts, and exhibit 
them, as that old crone does, in every 
stage and diversity of process. Some 
are yet raw, only cut ready for the 
fire ; some are crackling, hissing, and 
spluttering over the charcoal; some 
lie black and cold in the basket; 
they are the rejected, the failures 
which no purchasers have tendered 
for, which have been roasted to no 
purpose, and are then thrown aside to 
be cast away as refuse, or sold to the 
unfortunates whose finances are only 
of the cold-meat capacity. Yes! we 
have all our chestnuts—boys—youths 
—men—old men; only to one they 
are fresh, green, and luscious; to 
another softening, bursting, and mel- 
lowing under the influence of the fire 
beneath ; to another growing cold, 
tasteless, and charred. Yea, such are 
our pleasures; ill fares it with him 
who has naught besides in his house of 
feasting when the day is closing. We 
are in the midst of the festa now, in 
the very heart of the revelry, and are 
looking for the fan. 

There was a traditionary story 
handed down from the generation 
before us, of an elderly gentleman, 
who, to kill his idleness, undertook 
the building of a pig-sty with his 
own hands. After some months’ 
toil the work was done, and the 
partner of his life called upon to 


behold the perfection of his labours. 
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The dame looked on at first admir. 
ingly, but at length bore down on 
the amour propre of the amateur 
architect with the exclamation, ‘La! 
itis a very fine pig’s house, my dear, 
a very fine pig’s house; but where is 
the door for the pig to go in?” There 
was no door! So was it with us, 
It was a very fine fair, very complete 
in all the elements and materials, but 
where was the door through which 
the heart might enter with its fun 
and illusions? There are the booths 
in front of us—the booths of the 
mountebank, the fire-eater, and the 
conjuror; the sound of the drum and 
the panpipes are in our ears. But 
what are these before us, these melan- 
choly rogues in tinsel and motley, 
those woe-begone damsels in dirty 
muslin and threadbare taffeta ? Surely 
these are not of the beings which 
once laid such .a spell on us—which 
used to carry us away into a dream- 
land, and make themselves seem unto 
our vision wizards, fire-kings, houris, 
indeed, spite of rags, burnt cork, and 
slang. Years or country have wrought 
a great change for us in these things 
—perhaps both. Age hath anointed 
our eyes, that we see men and things 
more really, but country hath done 
much also. These cannot be of the 
same type as the merry reckless 
vagabonds who used to spout fire, 
change rings into serpents, and raot 
in good Cambyses’ vein for our 
amusement. Vagabondism hath not 
the smack, the same racy relish, that 
it hath in our own land. It has not 
that picturesqueness or manliness 
which makes it appear there like a 
good, stalwart, flourishing, healthy- 
looking weed, rising amid corn-stalks 
or grass-blades. Vagabondism, like 
everything else, requires to be done 
with energy. Stay! here is a pro- 
cession! ‘T’'he Choephori have come 
forth among the vulgar. As they 
pass, we are reminded of the cold 
lifeless figures in friezes, so slowly 
and solemnly do they move, espe- 
cially that man leading a goat; we 
could almost see the horns gilded for 
sacrifice. Why, they do not even 
act! They have not even the mask 
of a laugh or a joke; their poverty 
and wretchedness and dulness peep 
forth beneath the thin disguise of 
paint and tinsel, leaving not a point 
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on which fancy may hang an illusion. 
Ont upon it! these are poor knaves 
indeed—very impostors! The poor 
ape, who rides along in state on a 
oung donkey, seems to have imbibed 
their tone. Jacko does not crack his 
puts or jabber like a monkey of 
spirit, but has a b/asé bored look, as 
though he were ashamed of the 
whole affair. We are glad to see 
that our friend Punch is not here. 
He would doubtlessly have appeared 
with a baton of straw, and instead 
of his old “ root-toot-too-too,” would 
have trilled a bravura or canzone, 
and would have saluted Judy with a 
grave artistic bow, instead of with 
his usual twack, twack. The spec- 
tators, too, are they capable of better 
things? The shades of our boyhood 
rise up in judgment against the 
generation of youngsters who stand 
there with their artificial unenthusi- 
astic manner, seeing no romance in 
the whole thing, nought beyond 
tumblers, cheats, and buffoons. That 
one especially, with the well-brushed 
hat, the neat coat, strapped-down 
trousers, and well-plastered locks, 


hath grossly insulted the spirit of our 


past. It would much appease the 
manes too cuff him soundly. 

The spectators, too! how different 
are they from the figures which made 
up the festive drama of our youth. 
Where is the bumpkin, standing, 
with open eyes and mouth agape, 
full of wonder and belief, throwing 
his whole heart into a world of enjoy- 
ment, admiration, and astonishment ? 
where the country lass, coarse and 
buxom, tricked out in her best, and 
looking so honestly desirous of admi- 
ration, so thoroughly determined, by 
dint of sights, fairings, and sweet- 
hearts, to make the most of her holi- 
day? These, and a dozen others of 
the like, where are they? There are, 
instead, the Lisbon dandy, with his 
Parisian gloves, his gold-headed 
cane, and his polished boots, listless, 
fashionable, and immovable, the very 
image of well-dressed satiety ; the 
peasant, with his brown jacket and 
smart sash—his wife, with her showy 
kirtle and snow-white kerchief, coif- 
fured over the head, both well-lagk- 
ing, well-costumed, but toil-worn and 
apathetic. There are, too, the fathers 
of the men,—the children, like their 
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seniors, in all save size and years, 
not a whit younger in tastes or feel- 
ing. Amid all this crowd of indiffer- 
ent idlers, who lounge up and down 
through stalls, and fruit-baskets, and 
booths, without excitement, without 
a smile, we look in vain for a look or 
a gesture which would betoken that 
their hearts were relaxing or rejoicing 
in the house of feasting. Even that 
boy passes the tempting array of 
lollipops without a watering mouth. 
That girl stops, indeed, lingeringly to 
examine the glittering heaps of brace- 
lets, rings, brooches, &c., which lie 
in profusion on the stalls of the 
jewellers, but it is with the practised 
eye of a connoisseur, not with the 
rapt gaze of an unsophisticated child, 
looking on these things with the 
same feelings as she would read of 
Aladdin’s gems. 

All is cold, sober, and sombre 
here—brown is your only wear. 
Away! away! this is but a mockery 
tenfold more saddening than the 
faneral pageant—a house of feasting 
without a joyous face or a joyous 
heart, without a ray or a motion of 
nature to light up or stir that mass 
of human life. 

Alas for the people who cannot 
mourn !—but alas! alas! tenfold for 
them who cannot rejoice! 

Let us see how they mourn. A 
great captain had fallen in Israel— 
one of the magnates of the land had 
died in the fulness of years and 
honours. In life he had shown, more 
than his class do generally, a recog- 
nition of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of his order, had done good ser- 
vice to the State, kept an open hand 
for the poor, and lived in charity and 
honour with all mén. Such virtues 
demanded a national mourning. It 
is a grand sight—the grandest per- 
haps arising from man’s relations with 
mau—when a great man is thus car- 
ried to his rest— 


“With an empire's lamentation, 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall ; 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall.” 


It is good to enter such a house of 
mourning—good to see how the acts 
of a life are registered in the hearts 
of a people, and how the homage of 
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their sorrow will follow one who has 
laboured in their behalf—good to see 
how well they recognise the beauty 
of a true and faithful mission, gather- 
ing, like children for a father, round 
the last home of one who had lived 
for their weal. Something like this 
we expected to see: we expected to 
see the poor who had been fed by his 
hand, the soldiers who had followed 
him to the field, the citizens whose 
rights he had defended, forming the 
ranks of his mourners. And such, in 
truth, would have made a house of 
mourning, into which the heart might 
have gone as into a temple. It was 
not so. This was a state spectacle, 
not a national pageant—the funeral 
of a noble followed by his peers, not 
of a chief buried by a sorrowing 
people. Masses were said, and long 
processions, swollen with state car- 
riages, liveried menials and glitter- 
ing uniforms, amid the ringing of 
bells and the firing of cannon, made 
the funeral train. “ With banner and 


with music, with soldier and with 
priest,” was the chief and founder of 


the Palmella line borne to his rest in 
the tomb—in the stately splendid 
tomb which had been built in expec- 
tation of the event. All was there 
that belonged to a great man’s burial 
save “a nation weeping.” The drama 
was acted with all the usual proper- 
ties, costumes, and effects. The spec- 
tacle was complete, but there was no 
sign of a people. There, in that tomb, 
they laid him down ina chapel hung 
with rich tapestry; tapers burning 
around ; a few prayers were muttered, 
and then the coffin, followed by a 
glittering careless throng, was hur- 
ried down to the vaults, and there 
they placed the first duke of his race 
by the side of the wife, and in the 
midst of the children, who’ had gone 
before him. And there was no emo- 
tion or sign in the vulgar impassive 
countenances of the priests, in the 
wearied look of ambassadors and 
courtiers, in the cold mechanical de- 
portment of the soldiers, as they bade 
a last adieu to a great chief of their 
nation. 

Such was the mourning of the 
rich. The house of the poor, in their 
hour of sorrow, is other than this, we 
thought. With them there can be no 
fiction, no drama of grief. There sor- 
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row will stand before us in its naked. 
ness and simplicity. It has there no 
forms, no clothing, no accessories— 
the heart, with its chastisements, its 
consolations, its anguish, and its hope, 
lies like an open volume before us, 
The creature and the affliction are 
seen unveiled by pomp and unreali- 
ties, unobscured by mockeries or 
semblances; and we can read, with- 
out fear or suspicion, the lesson which 
God has been conveying to the heart, 
So we moralised, suffering the im- 
pulses of thought to lead us away 
from the truth, that the influences 
which debase the rich will not leave 
the poor unscathed—that the corrup- 
tion which makes a tree rotten at the 
core, will spread to the uttermost 
twigs. It is a fallacy of philanthropy 
—a dream of philosophy—that sim- 
plicity is a natural adjunct of the 
low estate, and that virtue is neces- 
sarily an attribute of the poor. Oar 
lesson was coming. On our way from 
the obsequies of the magnate, we 
passed through a small hamlet, and 
through the open door of one of the 
poorest of its houses saw a little altar 
erected in the centre of the floor, 
tricked out with tinsel and coloured 
paper, and flanked by lighted can- 
dies. This was so common a thing 
that we imagined it to be one of the 
usual festas or saints’ days, and were 
passing on, when a woman beckoned 
us in, Her smiling face made us: ex- 
pect a different spectacle from that 
which awaited us. There, on the floor 
in front of the altar, lay the dead 
body of a young girl—her head 
crowned with artificial flowers, her 
face shaded with laces, and her whole 
form bedizened with the tawdriest of 
finery. And there seemed in the heart 
of the mother—for mother she was— 
more of pride at having achieved so 
much display, than of sorrow for the 
little one who had been taken from 
her. Was this the truth or simplicity 
of mourning? Here was death, not 
clad even in the trappings which had 
belonged to its humanity, but paraded 
and masqueraded in a gewgaw show, 
which even in life would have mocked 
its state, and now cast a mockery ten- 
fold on that poor dead form, even 
now changing with the hues of decay. 
The funeral pageant of the noble was 
less a mockery than this. In that 
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there was only a giving to death 
what had belonged to life ; here death, 
with its alien ornaments, was setting 
itself in contrast with the poverty 
and lowness of actual being. 

Both with rich and poor the house 
of mourning was @ pageant and a 
spectacle. 

We are soaring into sentimental- 
jsm. Let us take a flight closer to 
earth and its humanities, and dive 
down these old alleys in search of 
the quaint or the curious. We have 
groped up some odd places, let us see 
if there be not odd things and people. 
Lisbon is great in quacks. Quackery is 
there a legitimatised vocation, stamp 
ed, labelled, and patented. There are 
quacks of all kinds and degrees. We 
will particularise two— the one, a 
quack spite of himself; the other, 
self-constituted and elected—one who 
had kept regular terms and won 
a diploma. The quack malgré lui 
was an old crow who had been 
quartered for centuries—what is a 
century or two in the life of a crow! 
—in the cathedral church. He had 
been there so long that tradition was 
rather hazy relative to the deed by 
which he had won his sanctity. Even 
the priests were divided on the sub- 
ject: some said that he was one of 
two who had piloted Vasco de Gama 
into the port during a thick fog; 
others, that he and his comrades had 
done the like office for a ship laden 
with corn during a famine, and there- 
by saved the city from starvation. 
Be the deed what it may, as an 
agent of the saints he was deemed 
worthy of a sanctuary, and of being 
placed, as a sort of lay brother, on 
the establishment.. The fatness of 
the church would seem to have its 
limits. -A church-mouse is a pro- 
verb of poverty; and this old crow, 
save for the honour of the thing, 
might perhaps have bettered his con- 
dition by cawing in his own trees 
and finding his own carrion. How 
he had found his way to his present 
niche was a part of the mystery of 
his life. Whether the honour .of 
sanctity had been thrust upon him, 
or whether he had volunteered for it, 
acorvine stylites, tradition says not. 
Eremite glories should not be seen 
too near. He was not certainly a 
comely or happy bird to look at. 
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Black as a crow no longer applied to 
him. His coat was very dingy, and 
rusty, and piecbald with little bare 
spots; his tail had dwindled to a 
very scrubby stump; there was @ 
large bare sore circle round his eyes, 
and his head was very bald. He 
had, too, a very undignified way 
of standing on one leg and blinking 
at spectators, as though conscious of 
being an impostor. Neither was his 
caw any longer impressive; it had 
lost its power and volume, and be- 
come a very wheezy feeble sort of 
croak. Altogether he was a used-up 
bird, a very poor outward sign of 
quackery. Could this crow in 
any way a caricatured type of other 
impostures, which mock holy things 
so closely that they cast their sha- 
dows across the boundaries of sacred- 
ness ? 

The man-quack had fared no bet- 
ter on his imposture than the bird. 
Quackery did not thrive in this 
city; it was ever mate-fellow with 
dirt, dinginess, and squalor. It had 
not there arrived at the purple and 
fine linen, or found its way into the 
palaces of princes, save by the back- 
stair, but still groped and burrowed 
in odd corners, and had a twilight 
existence in by-streets and little dark 
odd shops and closets. It is only 
under the high pressure of civilisa- 
tion that quackery comes forth in the 
broad daylight, has joint-stock banks, 
forms leagues, builds churches, and 
achieves reper ye pen og Our 
quack was not wise enough in his 
generation, or lucky enough in his 
location, for such things. He was 
of the old school, and played his 
game with the old cards —philtres, 
potions, secrets— 


* Of nature naturised ’gainst all infections, 
Curing all diseases, coming of all causes ; 
Past all the doses of your drugging doctors ;’ 

“ Elixirs which, by their virtue, 
Can confer honour, love, respect, long life— 
Give safety, valour—yea, and victory, 
In eight-and-twenty days 
Will make an old man of fourscore a child— 
Restore his years, renew him like an eagle, 
To the fifth age.” 


His were also old-world cheats and 
delusions, but his wares found a good 
market, it was thought, with noble 
roués and dames of the court even. 
He was a humourist as well as quack, 
and was noble forsooth. The Baron 
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Catana was his title. His baronial 
castle and estates may have been, no 
one knew where—in the neighbour- 
ing country perhaps, Chateaux d’Es- 
pana. The Baron was a gaunt grim 
man, with a long hard-favoured face, 
covered with a grizzled  stubbly 
beard growing up to his eyebrows, 
beneath which peered forth sharp 
grey eyes; his nose was long and 
hooked. The baronial wardrobe was 
rather scanty, it is to be presumed, 
for we never saw him in any other 
attire than a long brown cloak, which, 
patched and seedy as it was, covered 
perchance the greater sins beneath, 
thou#h at times the decayed glories 
of a green coat and white kerseys, re- 
lics probably of a costume de chasse, 
might be glimpsed betwixt the folds. 
The invariable head-gear was a large 
hat, white and pluffy, the rim lined 
with green plash. Out of doors, a 
pair of green spectacles completed 
the outward guise of the man. The 
chateau in which the baronial dignity 
at present abided, was not pretentious 
nor imposing. Folding-doors half 
unhinged opened into a court, smell- 


ing strongly of the wild and tame 
animals which lived in and around it. 
The walls aud ceiling were frescoed 
with damp stains and rain-tricklings ; 
the staircase was rickety, which led 
to the reception-room on the first 


floor. There the Baron might gene- 
rally be found in the midst of his 
ménage, apparently trying to prove by 
experiment the problem which anti- 
geologists are demonstrating by cal- 
culation, as’ to how the living crea- 
tures of the earth could be stowed, 
pair by pair, within the compass of 
the Ark. He had only attempted the 
fowls of the air and the small deer 
which run on the earth, and his pack- 
ing was certainly very successful. 
There were feathered fowls of every 
kind and variety, all tied by the leg 
with more or less tether; rabbits 
nibbled lettuces in hutches around 
the walls; pigeons flew from cup- 
boards and from behind drawers, and 
whirled round the room, perching in- 
discriminately on all pieces of furni- 
ture; in one corner lay a fox with 
glistening eyes and white snarling 
teeth; in another was an old raven, 
in some of its attitudes and side- 
views very like his master. These last, 
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perhaps, were his familiars. In the 
midst of all sat the sage, calm and 
philosophic, studying an old book on 
herbals. With all the cooings, crow. 
ings, cacklings, croakings, and snarl. 
ings, conversation was not easy ; 
neither did the varied odours make 
the Baron’s at home pleasant to the 
olfactories ; yet we went there, for 
where besides could the gossipry of 
Lisbon be heard so fully or racily? 
The on-dits and all the scan-mag 
were on his tongue-tip; he knew 
where each noble’s or sejior’s shoe 
pinched, and could tell in what part 
of the house the skeleton’s cupboard 
was. Vague and mysterious were the 
hints he threw out of the secret his- 
tory of this and that family, but the 
great adventure of his quackery, ac. 
cording to his own showing, related 
to royalty. The king-consort, the ° 
first husband of Donna Maria, was 
ill—dying, ’twas said, of some strange 
disease. He heard the symptoms 
described, recognised in them the 
effects of a subtle poison, and in the 
pride of his art proclaimed, at cafés 
and public gardens his knowledge 
of an antidote which would ensure 
a certain and speedy cure. At 
night, after he had made this im 
prudent revelation, his door open- 
ed suddenly ; a band of men rushed 
into his room, threw a cloak over 
him, bundled him down stairs, and 
thrust him into a carriage, in which 
he was jolted for days over the roads 
of Portugal, stopping now and theo 
to halt or rest, without, however, 
being allowed to recognise place or 
person. At the end of a week he 
was restored to his penates. The 
prince meanwhile had died. Shortly 
another marriage was in _ project, 
“and the funeral-baked meats did 
coldly furnish forth the marriage- 
tables.” Whether this was an entire 
romance, @ dream, a hoax, an exag- 
geration, or a mixture of all, God 
knows, but he told the story confi- 
dently, and as it chimed in with the 
suspicions of the times, there were 
some who deemed it not so marvel- 
lous. The many laughed at it as 4 
legend of quackery. . Poor old quack! 
he died in his dirt and poverty. How 
the high-priest charlatans of our 
time, who played for such prizes 
as country-houses, conservatories, 
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parks, luxurious carriages,  Parlia- 
ment houses, and ministerial dinners, 
would scoff at this their poor brother ! 
And yet amid the filth of his den 
there were heaped no poor man’s 
earnings, no orphans’ pittances; amid 
its discordant noises there was not 
heard the curses of plundered friends 
and the sighs of beggared widows. 
His was a harmless, profitless 
quackery. ‘To some men it is a 
nature; it has a peculiar unction 
for them. Though it neither feeds, 
clothes, nor keeps them clean, they 
will cling to it—parade its poor pre- 
tences before the world—blow their 
trumpet, and proclaim aloud “I am 
wiser than you all.” 

Let us make another dive, and see 
if we cannot find an antidote to this 
quackery, and something with an 
honest relish to take away the taste 
of knavery and imposture. 

Near Belem, with its castle and 
palaces, stands in a sequestered nook 
a convent, inhabited by Irish nuns. 
Girls of the old Romish families came 
thither to be educated; some stayed 
and took the vows, some went forth 
again into the world. It was a house 
of refuge from the Emerald Isle for 
the unprotected, the devout, and the 
stricken. The lady abbess had spent 
the best part of a life there, as novice, 
sister, and superior, When our own 
step was springier, and whilst there 
was yet down on our chin, we remem- 
ber her as Sister Theresa. Romance 
had then woven itself around her. 
She was love-stricken; so went the 
story. Her lover had been killed or 
exiled during the Rebellion— had 
fallen in a duel—fled to America or 
Australia from duns or debts—or 
come to some other untimely and 
Irish end—and she had retired hither 
to bury a broken heart. We gained 
admission to the convent under the 
wing of a hakim, our friend, who 
visited the sick sisters. If you would 
be admitted into the world’s pene- 
tralia, hang on the skirts of a hakim. 
His vocation is everywhere an open 
sesame. We have sat an honoured 
and féted guest in a Druse village, 
under the shadow of a hakim who 
was dealing out little packages of 
Epsom salts to all comers, and have 
smoked our chibouque in the zenana 
of a Maronite family, chatting with 


the fair inmates, whilst he felt the 
pulse and examined the tongue of 
every member of the household. It 
was thus we caught glimpses of Sister 
Theresa’s pale face through the grat- 
ings, and therewith imagined we saw 
grief feeding on her damask cheeks, 
and detected all the signs of con- 
sumption and a broken heart. A 
little boy, the son of the doctor, 
had accompanied us, and was left 
with us in an ante-chamber whilst his 
father had an interview with his 
patients. In the wall was a round- 
about—common in convents—by 
which things might be conveyed from 
the room we were in to the next, 
without persons being seen. We had 
heard much talking and bustling for 
some time, when presently the round- 
about turned, and presented to us 
plates of sweet cake and a bottle of 
wine. An idea seized us, and we 
thereupon acted on it, by seizing our 
young friend, popping him into the 
round-about, and giving it a sudden 
turn. The presence of this mannikin 
in the place of empty plates and 
glasses was greeted at first by the 
sisterhood with little shrieks and 
screams, which were soon succeeded 
by kisses, caresses, exclamations, pet- 
tings, pattings, and chirpings. Long 
after, our young friend reappeared, 
very much crushed and tumbled, 
looking as if he had had a severe 
bout of it—his mouth smeared with 
sweetmeats or kisses, and his pock- 
ets stuffed with dried fruits. 

After the lapse of many years we 
saw Sister—now Mother—Theresa 
egain. She was then a cheery old 
woman, fond of fun, very fond of 
snuff, and owning a brogue which 
might have passed current in Tip- 
perary. ‘The love-story, it seemed, 
was a fadge—the broken heart had 
carried itself on to a green old age. 
She was then out of canonicals, 
unrobed and un-abbessed—in mufti, 
as a wag said—enjoying the country 
air of a neighbouring village. We 
had many a chat, and she used to 
talk pleasantly of her life and its 
experiences. There are the young- 
old and the old-young. She was of 
the former; her heart, fresh and 
hearty, swelling with kindly impulses 
and sympathies. We reminded her 
of the child and the roundabout. 
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She laughed and said “Ay, sure, 
girls must be kissing something, if 
not men—children, or birds, or 
puppies, or some pets.” She then 
told us how that many young girls 
from Lisbon and Ireland came to the 
convent as scholars and lay sisters 
merely, how that these were never 
suffered to be dull or depressed, but 
had in the evenings their dances, 
and songs, and plays in the cloisters 
and court; and how she and the 
elder sisterhood sat looking at the 
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young forms as they passed like 
beams or shadows betwixt the arches, 
and listening to their voices and 
laughter, rejoicing in the joy of the 
young hearts, and dreaming of their 
own youth. As she spoke, we saw 
not the wrinkles, the snuff, or the 
homely garb, and heard not the 
brogue. The love and charity of the 
heart had clothed her so with the 
beauty of benignancy, and given to 
her voice modulations sweeter than 
the notes of Grisi. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


World-citizenship is a grand thing 
—grand, indeed, when it has been 
won by the energies, enterprise, and 
intellect of a race, which has planted 
in every land some record of itself, 
and given to its children a wide pos- 
session in sacred spots and hallowed 
ground. In few parts of this great 
earth of ours does the Englishman 
feel himself an alien. In almost all, 
some action or memory of his race— 
the hero deed, the poet’s thought, the 
high-souled mission, the explorer’s 
adventure—connects him with the 
soil, and begets the tie of naturalisa- 
tion. He feels that he has a birth- 
right and a heritage there—a birth- 
right and heritage far above mere 
alluvial possession, and giving him a 
higher ownership than belongs to 
those who have planted their vine- 
yards and placed their homes in the 
land; whose cattle feed in the valleys 
and drink in the rivers; but whose 
spirits have never created for it the 
beauty of the grand thought and the 
strength of the great deed ; and when 
this action, with which he claims 
kinship, is not that merely of adven- 
turous impulse or chivalrous heroism, 
but an action with an aim higher 
than glory, with a source deeper than 
ambition or enthusiasm, an action 
strong, true, and generous, charged 
with deep purpose and lofty prin- 
ciple, and marking the character of a 
people who recognise an obligation 

yond individual interest, and a 
greatness beyond that of national 
aggrandisement, he may rightly deem 
the spot whereon it was exhibited 
sacred as 4 fatherland. 

Nowhere will this feeling be 


stronger than in Portugal. The all 
of glory which belongs to its latter 
age is his—his by inheritance, He 
looks through the length and breadth 
of the land; he sees others gathering 
the grapes and plucking the figs; 
others working the plough and 
wielding the sickle, building home- 
steads, and fixing landmarks ;_ but he 
feels that in every spot a nobler 
ownership is his—the ownership of 
the glory of that noble strife which 
was fought in every hill and valley 
for the world’s liberty. The great- 
ness of the policy which designed 
that strife, the genius of the leader 
who directed it, the courage of the 
men who waged it, are his—his by 
inheritance, by the right of race. 
The graves, the battle-fields, the vic- 
tories, are his title-deeds. Of this 
ny there exists no greater record 
than 


“ The treble works, the vast designs 
Of those laboured rampart-lines 
Where we greatly stood at bay, 
Whence we issued forth anew, 

And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms.” 


As monuments of military skill and 
foresight, of national patience and 
endurance, of individual genius, these 
Lines will ever give to the English- 
man a@ property in the land. Ever? 
Yes, they are constructed out of the 
indestructible features of the country. 
All that is perishable in them will 
perish and decay like the things 
around; the forts and redoubts are 
already crumbling and falling into 
ruin; the roads are broken and 
rutted; but the scarped ridges, the 
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valleys, the dark passes, will be the 
same even in that dim futurity when 
the New Zealander shall stand on 
London Bridge. Other generations 
of men may possess the land, but 
these will remain, like Thermopyle 
and Marathon, to tell a wondrous 
tale of soldiership, and show how a 
great city thus treble-girt was saved, 
and the flood of invasion turned back 
from the land. Based on the river 
and the sea, crossing and connecting 
the great roads, and identified with 
the great landmarks, they will not 
pass away from the knowledge of 
men, bat, endure as deep-graven foot- 
marks of a people, and share the im- 
perishability of their glory. 

We are not about to inflict on thee, 
oh reader! a military dissertation on 
the Lines. Are not these things 
written in Napier and Jones? Our 
visit to them was part a study, part 
a pilgrimage, part a ramble, The 
past and the present, nature and 
heroism, the Duke and his Saxons, 
Massena and his Gauls, peasants, 
muleteers, beggars and vendas, re- 
doubts and ravines, forts and orange- 
gardens, all mingled, blended, con- 
trasted, and harmonised, as things do 
in the “afoot” vision and “ afoot” 
philosophy. The inmost of the treble 
works was round the city itself, and 
was intended to cover a retreat. It 
was a dernier resource—a providence 
of genius. It was never wanted. 
We never traced, or cared to trace, 
these inner lines studiously, or with 
an eye to art, for we had seen the 
outer, and knew they could never 


‘have been needed. We have saun- 


tered along them, as we would ever 
saunter through environs, idly, care- 
lessly, and luxuriously breathing the 
sweet air which came from field and 
garden ; looking down from the 
ridges on the suburban beauties of 
Bemfica ; on the valley arched by the 
gigantic aqueduct; on the red sides 
of the Alcantara ravine—stopping to 
luck an orange at the wayside groves ; 

Iting to banter with those nymphs 
who are washing linen in the pool, 
dancing, laughing, and splashing the 
puddle-waters into a dirty foam. 
There are many things we would not 
wish to be in Portugal; above all, 
we would not like to be a shirt, to be 
Stamped and danced upon by brawny 


feet ; to be rubbed and scrubbed be- 
twixt two stones; to be beaten vin- 
dictively with sticks; to be wrung 
ruthlessly by brawny arms; and then 
cast recklessly to dry on rocks or 
sand. We doubt not that the man- 
gling and laundress process is equally 
heartless. Cotton and linen could 
not stand this. It is well that the 
chemises and dickeys of the Beau 
Tibbs and Swiveller tribe are not ex- 
posed to such an ordeal. We enter 
into converse with these nymphs in 
the “afoot” tongue—a sort of bas- 
tard medley of Spanish, Italian, and 
French, with here and there a Saxon 
or Celtic word well emphasized or 
naturalised with an “O” or “E” 
termination. Where the speech 
fails, we resort to pantomime, and 
eke out our words with laugh, smile, 
and gesture. Laughs, smiles, plea- 
sant tones, good-humoured looks, 
they are not set down in dic- 
tionaries or vocabularies, yet they 
have a world-wide interpretation. 
They are a language which even the 

eat Babel dispersion did not con- 
ound. We evidently get the worst 
of the dialogue, yet keep our ground, 
and depart at last in a triumph of 
“‘ Vivas,” “ Adios,” “ Vayas,” and lit- 
tle chaffs, which are not orally intel- 
ligible, but chorus after us a sense 
of fun and badinage. We are not 
quite sure how we crossed these 
sandy hiliocks to Fort St. Julian, the 
termination of the inner defence and 
point of the supposed debarkativun ; 
we scarcely remember, but we always 
reached it somehow, for we have 
looked often and often thence up on 
the rock of Lisbon, dark, rugged, 
and frowning, and out on the sea, 
surging against rocks, breaking over 
sand-bars, and lapping idly in bays 
of yellow sand. 

The outer Lines are une outre 
chose. To visit them we gird up our 
loins, take up our staff, and strap on 
our knapsack after the true afovt 
fashion. That old knapsack! how 
often have we buckled and un- 
buckled it! How often have we 
thought it a curse as it pressed on 
our shoulders at the end of long 
journeyings, and a blessing as we 

id it down on a couch or chair, and 
took therefrom sponges, soaps, and 
other luxuries! It hangs before us 
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now a very veteran, marked with 
dint, and scar, and wrinkle. There 
are the patches and rough stitches, 
consequences of chance collisions 
with corners, carts, and protruding 
stumps ; there are the frayings from 
our having made it a cushion in 
our leanings against walls, or a pil- 
low in our restings and siestas on 
rocks; there are little burnt streaks 
where we have desperately striven 
to light our lucifers. There might, 
too, be stains of fat sausages, of 
wine-drops and beer-dribblings, for 
we have made it ere now a table 
and a salver ; but these things only 
stain the delicate garpiture of stay- 
at-home banquets, and soon rub out 
from the afoot material. Were we 
a Roman, we should hang it up at 
the shrine of St. Vagabondius, St. 
Scallopius, or some patron of pil- 
grims and wanderers. As it is, it 
hangs, amid other relics, beside the 
old staff, the old hat, and the old 
boots. We keep it in memoriam, 
not wistfully weeping over it in ten- 
der elegiacs, but cheerfully recalling 
and rejoicing over its association 
with pleasant faces, pleasant scenes, 
pleasant places, long rough tramp- 
ings, pleasant haltings, sun-beatings, 
twilight wanderings, bivouacs in 
groves and by fountains, rests at 
inns, ventas, albergos, and caravan- 
series. Like its master, it bears signs 
of rubs, jostlings, and wayfarings, 
but there may be work in it yet. 
It is a passée though not used-up 
knapsack, We make our first start 
up the river by steamer, and try to 
take an early breakfast in its close 
and cramped saloon. Such places 
are seldom odorous ; this had an 
especial exemption from savouriness 
or sweetness. The atmosphere was 
oily and garlicky, thick and heavy 
with the steam of breath, cookery, 
and cigar-fumes. Through the dim- 
ness we catch glimpses of our fellow- 
voyageurs all busy with chocolate, 
stews, and omelettes. Clatterings of 
plates and cups, clashings of knives, 
guipings, sighs, and gutturals from 
fat ladies struggling with the diffi- 
culties of the meal, tell that the work 
of refreshment goes on bravely. We 
land at Alhandra, the point where 
the Lines meet the river. A short 
scramble up a steep path, and we 
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stand in the first redoubt, and look 
forth on the scene beyond. The pic- 
turesque, the scenic, are for the time 
in abeyance; the past is with us, 
That scarped ridge and line of re- 
doubts are once more alive with the 
vitality of war; the guns are ready, 
the battalions stand in calm and 
firm array. The squadrons of the 
foe are topping the opposite heights 
in hot pursuit; his columns are ad- 
vancing in the confidence and in- 
solence of triumph ; his trumpets are 
sounding, his eagles are uplifted; 
he is driving his enemy to his ships. 
Suddenly a barrier rises before him, 
bristling with guns and lined with 
that terrible infantry ; the war-horses 
are reined in, the trumpets stilled, and 
the eagles planted ; baffled and foiled, 
he halts before that impregnability. 
Now the Saxon soldiers see the 
deep, grand design of their leader, 
and understand, in the result before 
them, why their ardour had been so 
long restrained, and their chivalrous 
spirit curbed. Now that leader sees 
—proud sight and glorious thought! 
—the purpose so long contemplated, 
so long planned, so long persevered 
in, so much opposed, grandly ful- 
filled ; sees the destiny of his nation 
rising superior and ascendant; sees 
—for the highest human mind cannot 
wholly sink its individualism — his 
own judgment confirmed ; his schemes, 
which no personal glory, no difficul- 
ties or obstructions, could induce him 
to swerve from, at last attested by 
their issue, and feels that he has 
established for himself the Fabian 
fame of knowing how to wait, and 
when and where to fight. Before 
his vision must have stretched this 
in glorious panorama, that advance, 
that onward march .of battles, sieges, 
and victories, “ which followed up in 
valley and glen,” “ past the Pyrenean 
pines,” had its close in the enemy’s 
own land. Portugal saved, Spain 
redeemed, France defeated, England 
triumphant, were the epochs of that 
vision. From Alhandra runs a steep 
ragged ridge, extending for five miles 
in a line almost parallel with the 
high-road. Along it were constructed 
thirteen redoubts at the different 
salient points. Opposite are corre- 
sponding heights in front of the vil- 
lage of Villa Franca. This ridge 
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made the extreme right of the first 
and second lines. It was deeply 
svarped, and was altogether an ugly 
thing to look at—a desperate thing 
to dare. In rear of the line of re- 
doubts a broad road had been con- 
structed, connecting them with each 
other and with the river. The road 
and forts were broken and ruinous, 
It is strange to see how quick are the 
processes of decay here—how soon 
walls crumble, how rapidly weeds 
grow, how ruts widen into pits, and 
stones loosen. In all the redoubts 
was the same picture of dilapidation. 
The embrasures had fallen in, the 
platforms were torn up, the maga- 
zines were choked with rubbish, and 
in the centre grew a wilderness of 
nettles and gigantic thistles. The 
lizards crept amid the stones, and 
rabbits had burrowed in and around 
them. ‘The military road had become 
a mule-path, and was scarcely pass- 
able for bullock-carts, At the head 
of the ridge was the valley of Cal- 
landria, opening over the flats and 
salt-pans to the river. Here Mas- 
sena reconnoitred long and anxiously. 
It was the weak point, the oppor- 
tunity of the position. The stout 
abbatis planted there, and the stal- 
wart men who would be posted 
behind, gave it, however. an awkward 
look ; and he turned back reluctantly 
and despairingly, a sciled and baffled 
chief. Hence by the Aruda pass the 
first line is continued; the second 
turns to the left, across the valley 


and along a steep and almost moun-- 


tainous ridge, towards Bucellas. Our 
way is here. We descend into a 
valley, and lose for a while the 
military tone and thought. Nature 
claims us now—claims us by the 
beauty of flowers growing wildly and 
in masses on hedge and field, and of 
creepers—our own honeysuckle clus- 
tering thickly among the rest ;— 
claims us by the fresh and pleasant 
sound of water, trickling over a 
broken rock and then running in rills 
through orange-groves bright with 
blossom, and vineyards fresh with 
the touch of industry ;— claims 
us by astill softer and sweeter 
sound—because so rare in this land— 
the gushing thrill of a birdie’s song. 
Our own thrush we thought must 
be the author of the melody, but it 
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was a much smaller songster which 
was favouring us with the solo, 
though not less indefatigable in its 
efforts, for the litttle throat seemed to ~ 
swell almbst to bursting at each note. 
We would fain have bent our steps 
through these pleasant places, but 
our comrade, who had crammed well 
from maps, plans, and histories, 
would stick religiously to the line of 
defence, searching out every point, 
and examining every detail with the 
undeviating perseverance of an Arab 
on a pilgrimage. There were some 
star-forts which we went blundering 
and grumbling about to find, and 
when found, did not make much of; 
and then we trudged over the broken 
rugged ground of the bare ridge, with 
the sun beating on our heads, stum- 
bling over the heavy clods, and look- 
ing longingly on the verdure and 
shade and luxuriance of the valley 
below, rich with many a patch of 
young vines just shooting forth their 
branches; with many an enclosure of 
garden ground, with orange-groves, 
the trees planted in straight lines, 
and throwing out their dark straight 
shades over the rich red loam be- 
neath, and here and there a village 
nestling at the foot of a hillock, with 
its church and convent towering over 
the clusters of small huts. The 
ridge, and our discontent, had at last 
an end, in a steep and abrupt descent 
into a narrow valley, or rather pass. 
Though its character was so soft, so 
peaceful, so redeemed by cultivation 
from sternness or barrenness that it 
was hard to imagine it as the scene 
of conflict and bloodshed; yet this 
was the key of the position—the 
strong point where men must have 
met in the death-struggle. There 
the main road led, and there, in the 
bend where road and river are wind- 
ing side by side through gardens and 
orchards, the iron shower must have 
fallen on hundreds who were boldly 
marching on to death at the impulse 
of duty and honor. There, on yon 
slope, where the young vines are 
growing now, was the battery placed 
which was to pour it forth; and that 
rustic bridge, across which a long 
string of mules, with their burdens, 
are passing, and where two or three 
peasants are loitering, looking down 
into the clear stream below, or gos- 
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siping with the mnuleteers, had been 
mined, that it might be blown into 
the air when its defenders could no 
longer maintain it. It was a fair 
scene—too fair to harmonise with a 
thought of war; and yet it is among 
such many of its most terrible dramas 
have been acted. Again and again 
haye men, in the fierceness of their 
wrath, trampled down the budding 
vines beneath their feet; trodden the 
ripe corn-stalks into the ground; 
thickened the clear quiet stream 
with blood! and with beauty around 
them, and the bright sun shining on 
their heads, have stood foot to fvot, 
firm and resolute, to take or render 
life. 

The evening shades and the even- 
ing calm were falling now on the 
valley, deepening its softness, and 
harmonising with its peacefulness, 
and we severed it for the time from 
our thoughts as a part of the Lines, 
and linked it with gentler themes 
and tenderer memories. The mate- 
rialism of a supper and a bed soon 
dispelled roughly, as things of the 
flesh always do, the poetry of medi- 
think where 


tation, and bade us 

these were to be found. In front, 
and in the mouth of the pass, was 
the small town of Bucellas, Thither 


we turped our steps as to a city of 
refage, though with no hopefal anti- 
cipations of good quarters or good 
viands. Our prospects did not im- 
prove much as we proceeded through 
the dirty narrow street, und spied 
inquiringly into each venda or house 
which seemed to promise shelter or 
passable entertainment for two weary 
men afoot. The lurge chafuris in the 
square, with its spouting streams and 
cool basin, seemed the only resting- 
place likely to offer itself, and it 
made one shudder to think of a night 
spent on its cold steps, sans bed, sans 
supper. At last a good Samaritan 
came up, and volunteered to conduct 
us to the hospedaria—a name whose 
hostelry sound raised our hopes and 
spirits anew. The house scarcely 
answered its grand-sounding title. 
It was one of the wine-shops or 
vendas of the country, but io con- 
sequence of possessing a sleeping- 
apartment, was dignified with the 
more imposing denomination. One 
or more places of this kind are found 
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in every cluster of houses, and are 
almost all similar. They are the 
oases of muleteer and carter. The 
bar or guest-room is generally small, 
and open to the street, and is always 
divided in the centre by along coun- 
ter, on the corner of which stands a 
cask, or generally a pig’s skin, bellied 
out by the wine within to a most 
ridiculous caricature of the living 
animal in a rampant state, from 
whence is drawn the precious fluid, 
which is to moisten the throat of 
muleteer and water-carrier, and make 
glad the sons of toil. A small shelf 
along the wall holds the tumblers, or 
rather goblets, out of which the wine 
is drank; and sometimes a heap of 
small cheeses, made in pats like but- 
ter, which are regarded as a most 
toothsome accompaniment to the 
black bread and garlic. A bench or 
two anda table complete the furni- 
ture. One certain inmate, tov, is a 
lean hungry-looking cur, who barks 
most furiously’and incessantly at all 
passers-by, but smoothes his crest 
and subdues his growl instantly that 
our crossing the threshold announces 
us as a customer. In our venda 
were several peasants ; one, an old 
man, whose furrowed cheeks, sun- 
burnt toil-worn form, and ragged 
dress, marked him as cone of the 
hamblest sons of labour, was sittiog 
in @ corner discussing a mess of 
beans and black bread with a gusto 
which reproached the fastidiousness 
of our hunger. The delight, too, 
‘which shone in his eye, as he stretch- 
ed forth his hard bony hand to grasp 
a proffered glass, and extended his 
hard-veined embrowned neck that the 
contents might pass freely down in 
ope grateful draught, was one which 
they who lie softly and feed sump- 
tuvusly can only feel vicariously in 
the keener sense of others. The 
rest of the company were quafliog 
their wine and smoking their paper 
cigars with that well-to-do air whicb, 
with us, belongs only to those who 
have risen and striven above labour, 
but here is assumed by all who earn 
their bread by any other means than 
the lowest drudgery. The half-smug- 
gler, half muleteer, the portly miller 
or oil-merchant, all claim this supe- 
riority over mere dependency, this 
aristocratic consciousness of the guan- 
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tum sufficit. We were greeted with 
salaams as we entered. Our cigar- 
case, and our comrade’s souff-box, 
soon set us on an easy footing. Oh, 
the conciliatory power of the tabac! 
How does the spirit of courtesy rise 
when :Se light is offered and the hat 
lifted; ‘how does it kindle and glow 
as the smoke curls gracefully from 
the mouth; how does it grow into 
friendship ere the first ashes be 
knocked off! 

For our repast was served a deli- 
cacy called carne di porco, which was 
a number of pieces of fat pork float- 
ing about in a large brown dish, 
amid a sea of oil and grease. Our 
coming, and the savour of our repast, 
attracted a little crowd around the 
door. Among them was an old blind 
beggar, his head shakivg and his 
beard wagging with age. He stood 
fixed on the threshold, his sightless 
eyes turied towards our supper, but 
never obtruded himself by word or 
gesture ; his silence alone solicited our 
charity. ‘he men, as they passed to 
and fro, patted him on the back, and 
thrust him forward as an object of 
notice. He had been a soldado, they 
said, and had stood in that battle 
array behind the Lines. This made 
comradeship at once. We brought 
him forward, and placed our dish 
of porco in his hands. For a time 
he could not understand it. Wine 
was evidently a common charity; 
meat was a novelty. The delight 
with which be fiogered the unctuous 
morsels, ad murmured softly as he 
sucked and munched them, the quiet 
enjoyment with which he sopped up 
the fat with crusts of bread, and 
slobbered it into his mouth and over 
his beard, showed that he was re- 
velling in savoury food, which had 
long been strange to him, and which 
his soul loved, 

Our bedroom was an upper cham- 
ber, the only furniture of which was 
a large carved and massive oak chest, 
with mussive iron bindings. Here 
was our lodging for the night, and we 
groaned inwardly at the thought 
of having the hard plank for our 
bed; but after a while the chest dis- 
gorged its contents in the shape of 
two comfortable mattresses, with pil- 
lows and blankets to match. We 
had lain down, and were softly doz- 


ing, watching, as we went off, the 
shadows falling on the church wall 
opposite, when the apparition of a 
gaunt figure, robed in a brown gown, 
glided mysteriously by us and passed 
on to the great ark, took therefrom 
something which was mysteriously 
placed beneath the robe, and then 
glided away as silently as it had 
come. A gleam of moonlight en- 
abled us to recognise our hostess, and 
in the morning we had the curiosity 
to examine the ark, which appeared 
to be the general depot for all the 
family valuables, edibles, apparel, 
culinary utensils, &c., and exhibited 
a greater variety than any old cu- 
riosity-shop. These chests were 
made, it was said, during the French 
invasion, were filled with all the 
valuables, and buried in the gar- 
dens, to escape the hand of the 
spoilers. 

The morn saw us again afoot, again 
prosecuting our journey smid the 
same description of scenes and the 
same elements, ovly that this day 
they were bolder and grander. In- 
stead of heights there were towering 
hills, and in place of valleys deep 
gorges; yet did the same character 
prevail throughout. ‘The pass of 
Monte Chique, dark and grand, with 
its precipitous sides and towering 
cabesa or hill-top, was a change 
on the softness of Bucellas. This 
again was one of the central poiots 
through which a high-road passed ; 
but so impregnable was it by nature, 
that, though it entered into the de- 
fences, there was no thonght of its 
being attacked. Onwards we passed 
from it, searching and hunting for 
forts and lines amid thick brush- 
wood and on woody mounds, and 
had ever difficulty in tracing them, 
so overgrown were they by trees and 
shrubs. 

The evening came, and we were on 
our homeward path. ‘The sun was 
fast sinking beneath the hills, and 
that half-golden, half-purple light so 
common in these southeru lands, yet 
so beautiful, was softly tiuting the 
landscape as we passed on from a 
barren tract of sand, moor, and hill, 
into one of those rich valleys which 
so often surprise the traveller here 
and in Spain, running like a golden 
thread through a woof of dark culours. 
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A long bright wavy line of rich lux- 
uriance ran betwixt the shadow of 
two dark ridges, with here and there 
a tributary shooting away to thespurs 
of the hills, and there forming a sort 
of amphitheatre, where the massed 
foliage brought its bright live hues 
into direct and defiant contrast with 
the hard sullen barrenness of hill and 
rock. Here the pale light would con- 
centre, ever seeming to shun with sym- 
pathetic antipathy the dull mountain 
colours, and to throw its rays loving- 
ly and playfully into the midst of 
things soft, bright, and beautiful as 
itself. The time suited the scene ; 
the time also suited the human life 
moving amidst it. The sons of the 
south are seen ever to most advantage 
during their recreation. Pleasure, or 
rather ease, is their sphere, not toil. 
Labour had now ceased, or all save 
that light easy labour which sits 
more gracefully on them than the 
stress and burden of mid-day toil. 
Such labour still kept many a foot 
from the dance, and many a hand 
from the guitar. Amid the young 
vines a line of figures would be seen 
moving cautiously, gently hoeing the 
weeds from the roots, and plucking 
the dead leaves from the branches, 
sometimes stopping altogether to look 
at the setting sun, or to exchange 
greeting with passers by. Beneath the 
thick foliage of an orange- grove, 
massed like a roof over the pillar-like 
trunks, would stand the owner, and 
perchance his portly wife, watching 
the progress of the blossom, or paying 
little delicate attentions to each tree 
in succession. Farther on we pass a 
bridge, and then’at a sudden and 
picturesque turn of the stream a 
group of girls would present them- 
selves, their naked legs glancing in 
the water, their arms tossing and 
beating linen, their tongues of course 
keeping time with their action. Some- 
times a donkey or two, almost cover- 
ed with a burden of green herbage, in 
charge of an old lady and boy, would 
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pass us, hurrying on impatiently as 
if conscious that the hour of rest and 
supper was at hand. 

But for one instance of labour 
there were a dozen of recreation ; for 
one group engaged in lightsome toil 
there were a dozen relaxed altogether 
in enjoyment. The venda was always 
the centre of such assemblies. There 
the labourers lounged on_ benches, 
happy in the society of their cigars. 
There the muleteers, halting to feed 
their beasts, passed the wine-cup 
round, and shouted lusty vivas to the 
passers-by. There the cit, on his am- 
bling mule and _ well-stuffed saddle, 
stopped a while to gossip with mine 
host, and try the merits of the vint- 
age. But elsewhere, too, the dramatis 
persone of the evening scene were 
thickly strewn. Childhood, carica- 
tured in diminutive jack-boots and 
woollen nightcaps, sported by the 
road-side. Old ladies sat at the 
doorways enjoying the cool air, with 
their spindles lying idly on their laps. 
Young girls stood in tke balconies, 
or congregated round the fountains, 
lazily filling their pitchers, chatting 
gaily with one another, or coquetting 
with some passing peasant. As the 
shadows deepened, the out-door scenes 
became less frequent, but still an open 
door or window would reveal a crowd 
of quiet revellers in the venda, or a 
family party assembled round the 
supper-table. Still darker it became, 
and then all signs of life vanished, 
save where a candle was seen in 4 
window, or a train of bullock-carts 
stopped at the inn door, or a sleepless 
dog rushed out to bark at the strangers. 
Silent and still was everything, and 
the large white palaces and quintas 
had in the moonlight a look of dreary 
solitude and desertion. It was night 
when we entered Lisbon, and our 
tread echoed solemnly in the silent 
streets, and our shadows had a 
strange look as they fell on the moon- 
lit pavement. So finished our visit t 
the Lines, 
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BOSCOBEL. 


A LETTER TO IRENZUS. 


Dear Irnzenzus,—Is there such a 
thing among us at the present day as 
loyalty? I have my doubts. Dare 
I express them in the now time-hon- 
oured columns of Maga? If I do, I 
shall probably raise an awful re- 
proachful phantom in the shape of 
the writer of the Court Circular, 
puffing and blowing, and snorting 
with rage (if so polite a personage is 
capable of vulgar emotions), at the 
vile imputation. “What!” he may 
say, “ do I not regularly register the 
incomings and outgoings of Majesty 
and Princedom? Do I not tell how 
the Royal Pair walked on the slopes 
yesterday morning? Do I not tell 
how the Prince of Wales went to the 
Glacier des Bossons, attended by Al- 
bert Smith—or how he clomb the 
height of the Drachenfels, attended 
by General Codrington? Do I not 
even venture to listen in spirit behind 
the drawing-room curtains at Os- 
borne, while a certain foreign Royal 
Highness is whispering sweet no- 
things in the ear of a certain native 
Royal Highness? And do I not ride 
on the pilot-engine to Balmoral, and 
there record how her Majesty conde- 
scended to worship God last Sunday, 
like any other Christian, in the parish 
church of Crathie—and how many 
guests she invites to dine with her 
each day, and what their favoured 
names are? And do I not faithfully jot 
down how the Scottish mist—which 
wets a Southron to the skin, and, like 
Canute’s disobedient sea, is no re- 
specter of persons—prevented the 
Royal party from taking their accus- 
tomed airing—and how the Prince 
Consort went out deer-stalking never- 
theless, and instead of finding Land- 
seer’s ‘Children of the Mist,’ found 
only the mist without its children, 
even Royalty being occasionally sub- 
ject to bad sport? And whenever an 
especially interesting occasion occurs, 


which used to occur annually, do I 
not accurately publish the bulletins 
of those eminent physicians, and re- 
cord with heartfelt joy each day that 
‘the Queen and infant Prince or 
Princess are both doing well,’ feeling 
most unselfish delight at the final 
announcement that no more bulletins 
will be issued? And do I not also 
bear testimony to the loyalty of 
others ?—how there was a triumpbal 
arch erected at the entrance to the 
High Street of Yellington or Aber- 
flagon, under which Majesty deigned 
to pass; and how the banners of the 
lately allied armies were hung out 
from the windows, with a goodly 
show of animal and vegetable flowers ; 
and how the Mayor and the Corpora- 
tion, with chains of gold round their 
necks, robes of silk, and roses in their 
button-holes, cheeks, and noses, did 
then and there present the ancient 
keys, without which presentation, by 
an amiable fiction, Majesty itself 
might have been obliged to knock at 
the gate or gateway in vain, or have 
been driven to enter it by force of 
arms? And doI not record, for the 
benefit of the milliners, how that her 
Majesty wore a plain straw hat on 
this occasion, and patronised in ber 
costumes the home-manufacture, thus 
showing at once her patriotism and 
her humility? And do I not, in fact— 
and to sum up—follow Majesty every- 
where—with mute observance intrude 
upon its closest privacy, and register 
alike its most public and most do- 
mestic transactions, like its very re- 
cording angel? And if that is nota 
proof of loyalty, both in the abstract 
and in the concrete, I do not know 
what is.” Softly and not so fast, say 
we, our dear writer of the Court Cir- 
cular. If this be loyalty in the case 
of Royalty, it is surely loyalty in the 
case of William Sykes, Esquire, now 
lying under sentence of death at New- 
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gate prison, for murdering his father, 
mother, and three little brothers at 
a sitting, but now said to be a con- 
verted character, most interesting to 
the religious world, Not only are the 
sayings and doing of the said Wil- 
liam Sykes minutely chronicled, the 
chance utterances of his mouth being 
gathered up like crumbs of manna 
by the eager caterer to public taste, 
but his very face is made known to 
the world through the illustrated 
papers, and carried by the colonial 
post through dominions where the 
gun never sets, We cannot see how 
this microscopic spirit can be loyalty 
in the case of the Queen and her 
family, and not loyalty in the case of 
William Sykes, Esquire, convict-at- 
law. In both cases we should be in- 
clined to pronounce it a far different 
thing—not loyalty, but Panl Pryism 
—the mere official and officious ex- 
pression of idle and vulgar curiosity. 
Then what is loyalty, rightly and 
properly so called? If we would 
form an idea, we must consult the 
meaning of the word. It is the feel- 
ing of obedience in contradistinction 
to the feeling of independence; the 
feeling of law, and order, and daty, in 
contradistinction to the feeling of 
license, disorder, and self-will. The 
general order, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty,” embodies 
this feeling of loyalty as well as it 
can be done in words. In a monarch- 
ical country, loyalty expresses the 
respect which every good subject 
ought to feel for the Sovereign, dis- 
tinct from affection for the person, 
notwithstanding that the two sen- 
timents are generally combined, as 
the fountain of law, and the expres- 
sion of the Divine government on 
earth ; in a republican country like 
America, loyalty might be used—we 
know not if it is—to mean attachment 
in the citizen to the Constitution. 
It is to mea right lovely word, how- 
ever rare in its applicability. It is 
much to the credit of the Scottish 
dialect that in the North it is syno- 
pymous with goodness, and that 
“the land of the leal” is but another 
expression for Paradise. Loyalty is 
the feeling of which duty is the prac- 
tical application. These twin graces 
form the basis of all human happiness : 
they are rays emanating from hea- 
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ven; while such things as honour, 
glory, freedom, wealth, fame, are but 
earthly lamplights in comparison. 
Happy alone are they who walk 
by the heavenly lights, for where 
they shine, alone is there certaint 
about the causeway of life. Obe- 
dience, which is the child of Loyalty, 
is evermore to be preferred to the 
vagueness of independent action; it 
is far more lovable and loving; and 
those who have passed that spring- 
time of life to which it belongs as a 
right and a privilege, may well heave 
a sigh over the stern necessity. The 
child is fairer than the parent—the 
woman than the man; to him a cer- 
tain degree of freedom is a duty, not 
to be boasted of, but to be regarded 
in the light of a terrible trust—an 
awful responsibility ; in fact, nothing 
less than part of the punishment en- 
tailed on the race by the Fall. Read 
the countenances of the freest nations 
of the world, and say whether they 
are also the happiest; and read the 
countenance of the middle-aged man, 
whose brow is clouded with caring 
for many things, and say whether he 
is happier than the virgin of nineteen 
—whose darkest hour is the May 
thunderstorm of a lover’s quarrel, 
with freshness and fragrance as its 
result. It is much to be feared that 
the antique feeling of loyalty to the 
Sovereign has passed away from us 
as @ nation for ever. There was a 
time when the sanctuary of the royal 
presence was planted round with a 
grove of respectful observance of an- 
cient growth and solemn aspect, se- 
cured from impertinent intrusion by 
the religion of the spot ; now we have 
been obliged to substitute a quick- 
set hedge of etiquette, which vul- 
garity delights to peep over, and 
occasional audacity to clear at 4 
bound. The Sovereign can only be 
approached or addressed by proxy, 
and by the interposition of a cere- 
monial which is irksome and dis- 
tressing to all who are not initiated 
in the complicated mysteries of a 
democratic Court. The priests of this 
ceremonial are a race of official me- 
diators who have sprang up from the 
corruption of the kingly authority, 
and who correspond in position to the 
class of haman mediators, which the 
corruption of religion interposes in 
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certain churches between man and his 
Maker, indicating less a devout faith 
than a widely-spread infidelity. The 
spell has been broken by revolution. 
In France, the feeling of loyalty has 
never survived the shock of the guil- 
lotine which struck off the head of 
the sixteenth Louis. It was revoked 
in vain to throw a halo round the 
throne of the Citizen King, which 
vanished at the first angry breath of 
the Power that called it into being. 
The two Napoleons, knowing it vain 
to hope to resuscitate it, threw away 
the hollow pretence, and preferred to 
fence the imperial purple with the 
palpable strength of some half a 
million of bayonets. In England, the 
feeling of loyalty received a mortal 
wound on the awful 30th of January, 
when a king was brought up for judg- 
ment before a self-constitated tribu- 
nal, and condemned to death contrary 
to the laws of the realm, in the midst 
of ominous and melancholy circum- 
stances; the people an unwilling 
witness of the parricide — helpless, 
and groaning—uttering vain cries at 
intervals, in spite of the bruatal 
soldiery, of “ God save your Majesty ;” 
the arch-rebel Cromwell insulting 
with his high spirits the universal 
gloom, and with school-boy wanton- 
ness daubing the face of his fellow- 
regicide with ink, unconsciously sym- 
bolising the blackness of his guilt ; 
and atter the judicial murder had 
been consummated, the soft, thick, 
snow-shower covering the pall of the 
royal dead, and seeming to the 
simple-minded bystanders a Heaven- 
sent declaration of the innocence of 
the sufferer. Truly, the passing bell 
of Charles I. was the knell of virgin 
loyalty in these kingdoms; and it 
seems in some sense true to us, that 
from that moment the unconscious 
and youthful happiness of “Merry 
England” passed for ever. 
Ai diwar’ ExrobevOird xO6v0¢ Teddou 
Tirag dovog nérnyev, ob diappvddv. 


In the indignant reaction against 
Puritan tyranny, of which the Resto- 
ration was the first fruits, a reaction 
which natarally led to extravagan- 
cies in the other direction, Loyalty 
appeared for a time to flourish anew ; 
butits profession was disfigured by 
theatrical exaggeration. It was made 


to appear ridiculous in the assertion 
by the High Church divines of the 
non-resistance principle, and the in- 
terpretation of the Divine Right of 
kings in the servitude of the subject, 
which they found it impossible to 
adhere to when James II. persecuted 
their own budy; although it was in- 
vested with no ordinary dignity by 
the heroic death of Montrose, and 
later by the devotion of Claverhouse, 
It was well that Loyalty, like the first 
Cesar, met its doom with nobleness 
and decency. It expired in the hour 
of victory in the pass of Killiecrankie, 
and was buried in the military cloak 
that enwrapt the body of Dandee. 

Fortunately, from the fact of the 
present sovereign of the British em- 
pire being a woman, we are less able 
to appreciate at this day such a.-col- 
lapse of loyalty. Devotion to her 
sex, and a well-founded attachment 
to her virtues and graces supply, the 
void which the abstract idea has de- 
serted, and all men shout with one 
accord, ‘“‘God bless her!” But it 
was otherwise in the case of the last 
George and the last William. The 
Tories were then the only loyal party. 
They stuck to both those kings, as 
kings, through good report ‘ard evil. 
But generally George IV. was un 
popular, and William IV. only saved 
his popularity by playing, in his sim- 

licity, with the davgerous fire of 
Reform, and at the price of great 
part of his dignity. It is to be 
hoped that our Queen may reign long 
enough for loyalty to grow up again 
from its roots to something of its 
pristine stature. 

In reading the records of the ever- 
memorable wars of Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, it is interesting to ob- 
serve how distinct is the sentiment 
of religious loyalty, from the fawning 
obsequiousness of a slave for his 
master, or a blindness to the faults 
and weaknesses of the personages who 
are its objects. To this Macaulay 
bears an honest, though perhaps un- 
willing, testimony. Many of the 
Royalists, who boldly met death or 
confiscation of estates in the cause of 
Charles I. in his latter days, had dis- 
dinguished themselves by opposition 
to those arbitrary acts which were 
the immediate causes of the breach 
between King and Parliament. They, 
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and not his fanatical enemies, formed 
a correct estimate of the King’s cha- 
racter. They saw that it was neces- 
sary for the happiness both of King 
and people that the limits of the 
power of each should be correctly 
understood and defined, and they 
were anxious to bring about a proper 
balance of the Constitution, by which, 
once settled, it might be able to work 
on without impediment. It must 
well be remembered that such limits 
had never heen determined before ; so 
that, in considering the history of the 
Civil Wars, we must not be forward 
to charge either party with a breach 
of the Constitution in its aggressions 
or measures of defence. The King 
had abundant precedents for occa- 
sional acts of arbitrary power; the 
Parliament had also precedents for 
resisting them peacefully. But when 
it came to this pass, that the Par- 
liamentary leaders, seeing the op- 
portunity of their selfish ambition in 
an extraordinary political and reli- 
gious fermentation, evidently aimed 
at the subversion, not only of the 
Crown, but of the House of Lords,— 
then it at once became the manifest 
duty of all good men and true to 
range themselves under the banner 
of the King—which was first set up 
at Nottingham ; and we find, indeed, 
that they actually did so, and under- 
went the vicissitudes of his fortunes, 
and those of his son, with an earnest- 
ness and heartiness which left nothing 
to be desired but a superior intelli- 
gence with regard to the means of 
success. 

I cannot see how any gencrous 
man of the present day, whatever his 
present political leanings may be, can 
do otherwise than side in his sym- 
pathies with the Cavaliers. Only con- 
sider for a moment the two kinds of 
courage which animated the rival 
armies. What had the Cavaliers to 
gain by espousing the cause of 
Charles? Absolutely nothing. His 
grateful promises, in case of success, 
could not have been distributed 
among so many; in case of failure, 
they had everything to lose, for they 
were the great bulk of the landholders 
of the country. Their courage was 
the courage of duty, springing from 
that spontaneous obedience to the 
powers that be which animates every 
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healthily-constituted mind. They 
knew that a King would not have 
been placed over them without the 
will of God, and they felt that in 
supporting the King they were doing 
God’s will, without considering the 
profit and loss to themselves in time 
or in eternity. On the other hand, 
the courage of the Roundheads was, 
in the case of the leaders—guch as 
Cromwell—that animal courage with 
which designing men are endued to 
enable them, for some inscrutable 
purpose, to carry out their ambitious 
designs ; in the case of the followers, 
it was, either in a political or religious 
sense, the fury of cowardice. The 
political fanatics of the day feared, 
or affected to fear, the threatened 
destruction of Magna Charta in the 
increasing demands of the Crown for 
supplies, springing from its necessi- 
ties; but they feared more those 
wholesome restrictions which would 
have prevented the liberty of the sub- 
ject from degenerating into democra- 
tic licentiousness. But this class was 
soon merged in the more formidable 
body of the religious fanatics. These 
men, after, in all probability, leading 
disreputable lives in their youth, and 
systematically neglecting the means 
of grace provided by the Church of 
their fathers, threw the blame of their 
own shortcomings on the Church her- 
self; fancied that in her they could 
discover no ‘salvation ; jumped to the 
conclusion that her services were ido- 
latrous and impure ; and, in a slavish 
and selfish apprehension for the safety 
of their private souls, broke all the 
chains of public duty, and trusted to 
make themselves meet for heaven by 
turning their backs on the religion 
of their baptism, and doing that which 
was right in their own eyes. In the 
arrogance of their own conceit they 
adopted the darkest and most un- 
charitable tenets of the sect of Loyola. 
The Jesuit always leaves a loophole 
for charity in “ invincible ignorance ;” 
and will tell you, when uttering de- 
nunciations against those who do not 
hold his creed, that he is but an echo 
of the voice of the universal Church, 
so that his bigotry invests itself with 
a certain respectability, and his worst 
wish for his spiritual enemies is, that 
their bodies may be burnt with fire, 
for the salvation of their souls 
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The Paritan, on the other hand, pre- 
tends, on the strength of his wretched 
reason, to “ justify the ways of God 
to man ;” blasphemes holy names, in 
calling the aberrations of his own 
intellect the promptings of the Holy 
Spirit ; and, holding himself and the 
frantic few who think with him as 
the elect of God, consigns all the rest 
of the world, without pity, mercy, or 
remorse, to eternal perdition. So we 
find that, with the holiest and purest 
of all religions for their excuse, these 
Roundheads of the Civil Wars perpe- 
trated the same enormities which have 
lately been practised by the fanatics 
of the debased Hindoo superstition. 
They had but to learn to look upon 
themselves as the children of Israel, 
and to fancy themselves under divine 
guidance, and their political enemies 
at once became Amalekites, Ammon- 
ites, and Philistines ; and any outrage 
committed upon them was not only 
justifiable, but praiseworthy. If they 
destroyed them utterly, root and 
branch, they were only doing their 
duty ; if they spared any, even the 
women and children, they were guilty 
of culpable negligence, and made 
themselves partakers of the sin of 
Saul when he forbore to hew Agag 
in pieces. In fact, Agag was the 
very name by which they chose to 
designate the amiable and unfortu- 
nate Prince whom they succeeded in 
destroying. 

Would you know what has brought 
back my thoughts from the very stir- 
ring times in which we live, to the 
times of our great-great-grandfathers, 
and induced me to muse and prose 
on the subject of loyalty? I have 
received Mr. Hughes’ new edition 
of the Boscobel Tracts, a republica- 
tion of the papers relating to one 
of the most interesting episodes in 
English history—the escape of King 
Charles II. after the disastrous battle 
of Worcester. The volume is pre- 
faced with a capital Introduction, 
which takes a masterly grasp of the 
circumstances of the time, embodied 
in the shape of an answer to a letter 
from the late Bishop of Llandaff, 
whose letter, also published, is full 
of valuable remarks, The Introduc- 
tion is followed by a Diary, in which 
the facts are given in their historical 
order, very carefally arranged; and 





then come the Tracts themselves. 
The editor makes a comparison be- 
tween Charles If, and Charles Ed- 
ward, unfavourable to the latter ; and 
he seems balanced in his opinions of 
the former King, thinking that, on 
the whole, there was much to be 
said for his public character. I pre- 
sume, from the way in which the 
editor has done his work, that it 
was a labour of love. In these 
days of mitigated speaking, there 
is something intensely refreshing 
in the hearty outspoken Toryism 
of these Tracts, the most important 
of which are written by one Thomas 
Blount (one of those names which 
seems to carry loyalty on the face of 
it, as Bradshaw and others carry dis- 
affection, although some of those who 
bear such names may be innocent of 
the imputation). Devotion to the 
royal authority and affection for the 
royal person is the life-blood of these 
spirited papers, coupled with a deli- 
cacy in consulting the private feel- 
ings of the Sovereign, far different 
from the machine-like stiffaess of 
nineteenth-century etiquette. Set- 
ting aside the deeply-rooted and an- 
cient feeling of loyalty which the 
rude tempests of the time had shat- 
tered but not yet eradicated, the 
Sovereigns of the house of Stuart 
seem to have been gifted with a sin- 
gularly fascinating presence, which 
made, by conversation, friends into 
devotees, and often enemies into 
friends. It is not very difficult to 
form a tolerably correct estimate of 
the character of Charles I., from 
his portraits by Vandyke. His 
tastes were evidently refined, even 
to fastidiousness : this we may judge 
from his delicate hands, his dress, 
and bearing. His carriage seems in- 
dicative of languor rather than of 
energy; and in spite of the general 
nobleness and generosity of his traits, 
there is an expression of obstinacy 
distinct from resolution, and quite 
consistent with its opposite, in the 
lines about his mouth and the sockets 
of his eyes. The whole countenance 
tells of fine feeling, conjoined with 
mental capacity by no means above 
the average. All is shaded by a 
cloud of melancholy, yet far removed 
from asceticism; a temper which, 
without being genial itself, was quite 
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ready to tolerate geniality in others. 
It is easy to see at a glance that his 
was not a strong nature, but one 
that would have been quite adequate 
to his position in any but the per- 
plexing times in which he lived. He 
has been accused of violating the pri- 
vileges of Parliament, by attempting 
to arrest members in the House of 
Commons ; and this attempt has been 
construed into a deliberate design of 
reducing the power of that House to 
@ nullity. Probably the act, though 
rash and illegal, was but the effect of 
impulse, and the bewilderment of 
the circum-tances in which he found 
himself suddenly placed. The dark- 
est stain on the memory of this King 
is his surrender of Laud and Strat- 
ford to the indignation of the Parlia- 
ment—a passage in his life which is 
utterly fatal to any the smallest re- 
putation for moral courage. But the 
very fact of that surrender seems to 
acqnit him of complicity in the abso- 
lutist conspiracy which appeared to 
have been tacitly, if not openly, the 
object of the counsels of this noble 
though ambitious pair. 

Strafford and Laud had acquired 
over the King the natural ascendancy 
of superior minds. He felt that they 
stood in the way of a good under- 
standing between himself and the 
people. He felt that, as long as they 
lived, the breach could only widen, 
and he had not sufficient tact to get 
out of the difficulty gracefully. In 
his bitterer moments, it was perfectly 
natural that those friends who served 
him but too zealously should seem 
the greatest enemies of his happiness. 
And asa matter of fact it is not im- 
probable that their political conduct, 
by playing too high a game, did per- 
manently compromise the position of 
the Crown, and render reconciliation 
with the Parliament, not without 
design on their part, impossible. But 
the grandeur of their deaths casts a 
lustre on their lives, and places them 
on the same pedestal with Montrose 
and Dundee, who, without iufluenc- 
ing the counsels of their respective 
sovereigns, confined themselves to 
doing their duty in a military capa- 
city. But whatever was the charac- 
ter of Oharles I. in prosperity or 
doubtful circumstances, when the 
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tide was once tarned against him, 
and when difficulties had finally re 
solved themselves into despair, it rises 
gradually to the heroic stature, and he 
dies a Martyr, if not in the strictest 
sense to religion, at least to those 
principles to which he believed him- 
self strongly bouad by his corpnation 
oath. And here he stands in bright 
relief as compared with Charles IL, 
who was doubtless in natural capa- 
city a superior man. Charles I. pre- 
ferred to die rather than sign the 
Covenant, on which condition the 
Scottish army would have saved his 
crown. Any political concession he 
appeared ready to make, but he con- 
sidered his duty to God the first duty 
to his country. Charles II. was 
ready to swallow the Covenant at a 
gulp, to give himself a chance of suc- 
ceeding to a@ crown which he had 
never yet worn. Every allowance 
ought to be made for his position. It 
is impossible to imagine any being 
so thoroughly without occupation as 
a Prince in exile; his rank pre- 
cludes all political, perbaps all mili- 
tary employment abroad; he is 
forced to degrading shifts to live; 
his supplies reach him by uncertain 
and fitful remittances; his self-re- 
spect is undermined by the attempt 
to support his dignity without the 
means; everything seems to con- 
duce to render him a Timon or an 
Alcibiades. Charles II. was net 
made by temperament for a hermit, 
and so he naturally lapsed into a 
libertine. His nature was broad and 
genial ; he loved his jest and he loved 
his friends; but the rough usage of 
his youth just soured him to the 
degree that he loved his jest better 
than his friends. The restrictions 
which were forced upon him by the 
hardships of his exile, no doubt pro- 
duced an undue craving for the 
pleasures which power and money 
could purchase, until self-indulgence 
became a habit, which to his latest 
day he could not shake off. Yet he 
was generous and just when thrown 
upon his’ better nature, and quite 
capable of seeing things and men in 
a true light. On one occasion, after 
his Restoration, when on a royal 
progress, he was fain to stop at & 
clergyman’s house in the country. 
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He was accompanied by Nell Gywnne, 
and the courageous priest declined 
to admit his Sovereign with such a 
following. Some kings would have 
borne a grudge against, or even 
rained the poor parson. A bishopric 
fell vacant soon after, and the King 
was asked whom he would appoint. 
The King. replied, to the wonder of 
his courtiers, “ Well, I shall appoint 
the man who shut his door against 
poor Nell.” 

His conduct in Scotland appears 
so utterly unprincipled, when he was 
brought face to face with the execu- 
tioners of Montrose—that one most 
faithful of his servants—that the de- 
feat at Worcester and his subsequent 
wanderings seem poetical justice. 
Yet the manner of his bearing these 
misfortunes is most admirable. His 
courage never seems to have flinched ; 
his hopefulness was only abated dar- 
ing moments of pliysical depression ; 
his elastic good-humour buoyed him 
up throughout, and appears to have 
communicated itself to all the com- 
pavions of his weary way. When he 
was gone, he must have left a most 
favourable impression bebind him ; 
and it was no wonder that the people 
of England, depressed and fatigued 
by the harsh and chilllng tyranny 
of Cromwell, welcomed in the end 
the return of “the merry Monarch” 
with universal acclamation. This is, 
indeed, the less surprising, when we 
consider what the condition of the 
country was under Puritan role as 
early as the date of Worcester fight. 


“Throughout the kingdoni,” says Lin- 
gard, “the lower classes loudly com- 
plained of the burthen of taxation; in 
several parts they suffered under the 
pressure of penury and famine. In Lan- 
cashire and Westmoreland numbers per- 
ished through want; and it was certified 
by the magistrates of Cumberland that 
thirty thousand families in that county 
had neither seed nor bread corn, nor the 
means of procuring either.” 


The month of January was one of 
evil presage for the Royal cause.# On 
the 30th of January 1648, the head 
of Charles the Martyr rolled on the 
scaffold ; on the first of the same 
month, 1651, his son was invested 
with the emblems of a short-lived 
sovereignty, under circumstances 





which did little credit to any of the 
parties concerned. 


“On the first day of the new year he 
rode in procession to the church of Scone, 
where his ancestors had beenaccustomed 
to receive the Scottish crown; then, on 
his knees, with his arm upraised; he 
swore by the Eternal and Almighty 
God to observe the two Covenants; to 
establish the Presbyterial government in 
Scotland and his family; to* give his 
assent to acts for establishing it in his 
other dominions ; to rule according to the 
law of God and the lovable laws of the 
land; to abolish and withstand all false 
religions; and to root out all heretics 
and enemies of the true worship of God, 
convicted by the true Church of God. 
Argyle then placed the crown upon his 
head, and seated him upon the throne, 
and both nobility and people swore aJ- 
legiance to him, ‘ according to the Na- 
tional Covenant, and the Solemn League 
and Covenant.’ ” 


Having thus put his conscience in 
his pocket, for the sake of obtaining 
a body of auxiliaries, who were but 
lukewarm in his cause, Charles II. 
conceived the bold design of in- 
demnifying himself for the loss of 
Scotland by reconquerisg England. 
While Cromwell and his generals 
were reaping the fruits of their vic- 
tories in the nortb, and reducing 
isolated places, Charles thought that 
by a rapid march he could be before- 
hand with them, obtain possession of 
the southern kingdom, and shut its 
gates in the faces of the conquerors. 
The scheme was grandly conceived, 
and boldly carried out; but the 
young King reckoned literally with- 
out his host, as‘ Louis Napoleon did 
at Strasburg and Boulogne. England 
was taken by surprise, and was not 
in a condition to rise at his bidding 
at so short a notice. He had lived 
too much abroad to make due al- 
lowance for Saxon unreadiness. 

Estimating the English by the 
French, who on occasions can take 
immediate advantage of a sudden 
change of circumstances, and adapt 
their conduct to it in a moment, as 
was proved at the return of the First 
Napoleon from Elba, he expected a 
simultaneous rising of all the Cavaliers 
in England, and that no task would 
remain for him when he reached the 
centre of that country but the organ- 
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isation, at short notice, of an army 
numerically overwhelming. Let us 
turn to the first page of the Diary 
of those events, placed first in order 
among the Boscobel Papers, which 
also contain a Journal written by the 
King himself :— 


“Tn the beginning of August 1651, 
Charles II. decided on the bold measure 
which for a time perplexed the calcula- 
tions of the Protector; and, evading the 
vigilance of the Parliamentary army, 
marched over the Scottish frontier, with 
a force amounting to about 8000 foot 
and 3000 horse—provided, it should 
seem, with no better artillery than six- 
teen leather guns. As the troops, con- 
sisting chiefly of Scots Covenanters, 
stood in a situation of peculiar delicacy 
with the Royalists of the English coun- 
ties, the strictest discipline was observed, 
as a@ necessary measure of conciliation. 
In one case, some stragglers had robbed 
an orchard; in another, a soldier had re- 
fused payment at a publican’s on the 
road. In both instances the offenders 
were punished with death; and it is 
probable that these harsh measures pro- 
duced their effect in the unmolested pro- 
gress of the army as far as Warrington. 
At this place Lambert and Harrison, 
whose troops had hitherto formed a flying 
corps of observation, concentrated 7000 
men, with a view of disputing the pass- 
age of the river, the bridge over which 
had been broken down. The passage 
was soon made practicable by means of 
planks laid across the broken piers ; and 
Charles, leading on his men with great 
gallantry, effected his purpose in the 
face of the enemy, who, pursuant to the 
orders of Cromwell, offered no very ob- 
stinate resistance, and withdrew their 
forces without risking a general engage- 
ment. On August 22d the King arrived 
before the loyal town of Worcester, 
where it had been his intention to esta- 
blish his first permanent headquarters. 
The ruinous fortifications of the city 
were speedily abandoned by the enemy’s 
garrison of 500 horse; and Charles, 
making his triumphal entry forthwith, 
was proclaimed on the 23d. The next 
.two or three days were spent in prepara- 
tions for the grand muster, which was to 
take place on the 26th, as well as in the 
usual ceremonials and rejoicings, and 
the refreshment of the wearied army, 
who, nevertheless, with true covenanting 
zeal, found leisure to quarrel with certain 
expressions used in a sermon preached 
by Mr. Crosby, an eminent divine of the 
town, as attributing an undue spiritual 
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authority to the King as head of the 
Church.” 


In the midst of this short heyday 
at Worcester came in Lord Derby to 
join the King, but in the same state 
in which Mazeppa came to join 
Charles XII. of Sweden before the 
fatal battle of Pultowa. He brought 
no reinforcements with him, as ex- 
pected, from the northern counties ; 
for the parliamentary colonel, Lil- 
burn, had completely routed his un- 
disciplined levies, and he himself was 
wounded in the engagement, and 
forced to fly for His life. On his 
way he was fain to shelter himself 
at that very Boscobel House which 
afterwards became so famous in his- 
tory as the asylum of the King. 
Things looked bad. The 26th August 
must have been an anxious day for 
the King. This was the day ap- 
pointed for the muster in Pitchcroft 
Meadow of all the forces that had 
answered to his summons. 


“Many cavaliers of high family came 
in with small levies of horse—among 
them, Lord Talbot, and Sir Walter, with 
three other gentlemen of the ancient and 
chivalrous name of Blount. This com- 
paratively slight accession of force, how- 
ever, was not sufficient to encourage the 
King in his original project of marching 
to London, where on this very day his 
proclamation was burnt by the hangman, 
and a counter manifesto of the most 
threatening nature promulgated. In the 
mean time, the Parliamentary main army, 
whose numbers, varying according to 
different reports, certainly trebled the 
muster-roll of the Royal forces, degan to 
push their outposts round the city, and 
everything seemed to portend the ap- 
proach of a decisive action.” 

We must well remark here the 
great disparity of force on the two 
sides. Accounts differ, but all agree 
that the Parliamentary army was 
vastly superior in numbers. Con- 
sidering the coldness of part of the 
King’s forces, this throws the strongest 
light on the valour of the true Cava- 
liers, who long and hotly disputed 
the victory, though with an enemy 
in the highest-state of discipline and 
efficiency, and succeeded, after the 
battle was lost, in covering the re 
treat of the King. It was easy to 
see from this action alone on which 
side lay the superiority in courage. 
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“ Perceiving themselves hemmed in 
eradually by a disciplined force trebling 
their own, the Royalists immediately 
determined on trying the chance of a 
spirited and desperate measure. In the 
night, from 1200 to 1500 men, under 
General Middleton, attacked Cromwell’s 
headquarters, wearing their shirts over 
their armour for the better distinction 
of their own forces. Owing, however, 
to secret intelligence obtained by the 
enemy from Guise, or Gives, a taiior of 
Worcester, who was discovered and 
executed the next day, they were re- 
pulsed with loss.” 


It is some consolation, in reading 
the account of this disaster, which 
in fact was the ruin of the Royal 
army, to find that Snip’s goose was 
effectually cooked. 

On the 8d of September the deci- 
sive battle of Worcester was fought. 
Its circumstances are well known 
and its disastrous issue, The Royal- 
ists performed miracles of valour. 
Montgomery maintained Powick 
Bridge, which crosses the Teme, a 
tributary of the Severn, till his am- 
munition was expended, against a 
vastly superior force; and Colonel 
Pitscottie, with but 300 Highlanders, 
disputed for a long time with despe- 
rate gallantry the passage of the 
Severn, with Cromwell in person, and 
u whole regiment at his back. Again, 
the King, when the day was decid- 
edly going against him, 

“ Boldly marched out to attack Crom- 
well in his intrenchments, with the 
Highlanders and his best infantry, se- 
conded by the English cavaliers. So 
resolute was the onset of the Royalists, 
led by Charles in person, that the re- 
publicans at first gave way before them, 
abandoning a part of their cannon. ‘One 
hour of Montrose,’ at the head of the 3000 
horse whom a few minutes might have 
brought to the charge, had perhaps re- 
trieved the fortunes of the day; but 
Lesley, who commanded this important 
force, induced either by treachery or 
distrust, kept them stationary in the 
rear, until the infantry, having expended 
their ammunition, and being reduced to 
fight with the but-ends of their muskets, 
gave way before the reserves poured in 
by the Protector, and fell back into the 
city with the loss of their best leaders.” 


The battle of Worcester was lost. 
Charles tried to persuade the cav- 
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alry to face aboyt once more, but 
their hearts were broken by the 
failure of the gathering, and they 
were paralysed. However, the va- 
lour of Lord Rothes and Sir William 
Hamilton, in defending the Castle 
Hill, shed a lustre on defeat; and the 
desperate valour of Lord Cleveland, 
Colonel Wogan, Major Carlis, and 
other Royalist gentlemen, in repeat- 
edly charging the victors in the 
streets with a few resolute troopers, 
took the bloom off their laurels, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing 
the safety of the royal person. Of 
Major Carlis it is quaintly said in 
Blount’s account, that he saw “not 
the last man born, but the last man 
killed at Worcester.” 

Nothing is more lamentable, in 
reading the account of this battle, 
than its sad illustration of the na- 
tional mistake, that courage is to 
effect anything in war without pro- 
fessional knowledge or professional 
discipline. The Cavaliers were too 
fine gentlemen to take the trouble to 
make themselves into soldiers. They 
knew that the feudal levies of Eng- 
land in bygone times, chiefly by 
means of the archer-yeomen, had 
triumphed over the proudest armies 
of the Continent. They shnt their 
eyes to the fact that an entirely new 
system had sprung up, and that 
regular armies were in their time a 
necessary element of victory. The 
whole secret of the success of Crom- 
well was in keeping himself au fazt 
of the progress of the world in the 
art of war, and adapting it to his 
own levies. Yet in these very days 
Brown Bess has had her defenders 
against the Minié or Enfield rifle, 
just as the ancient bow had doubt- 
less at one time its advocates in op- 
position to the new-fangled match- 
lock-musket, and with much better 
reason. Why were the Royalists al- 
ways falling short of ammunition at 
some important crisis? It was an 
anticipation on a small scale of 
the Crimean business. It seems 
a decree of fate or Providence that 
in all cases but where there is a 
master-mind like Cromwell’s to su- 
perintend, British valour is destined 
to be ill-found and at first unfortu- 
nate. At the battle of Worcester, 
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comparatively speaking, the Round- 
heads were a pack of cowards, for 
they bad that evil conscience which 
“makes cowards of us all ;” and they 
barely managed to gain the victory, 
though they were Britons themselves 
and trebled the number of their op- 
ponents, and were polished to the 
keenest edge of military efficiency by 
the first disciplinarian in Europe. 
Had the tenth part of Cromwell's 
military capacity been possessed by 
any of the Royalist leaders who 
fought for Charles I., the battle of 
Worcester would have been unneces- 
sary; for a few days like Edgehill 
would have crushed the insurrection 
in the bud long before. Charles, 
after this fatal blow to his hopes, 
actually thought of flying to London, 
in the desperate hope of rousing the 
metropolis in his cause. This seems 
to have been especially the advice 
of Lord Wilmot (afterwards the Earl 
of Rochester). But he was better 
advised, and rode northwards. At 
Kinver Heath, near Kidderminster, 
it was determined that he should 
take refuge at Boseobe) House, which 
had stood Lord Derby in such good 
stead. His retinue passed through 
Stourbridge with some danger, hence 
to White Ladies, a house belonging 
to the loyal Roman Catholic family 
of Giffard. By the advice of Mr. 
Giffard he here took leave of his 
retinue, and proceeded to take shelter 
with the immortal Penderels, Mr. 
Giffurd’s tenants, who lived at Bos- 
cobel House. Have you ever seen 
Boscobel, Irenzeus? If not, I advise 
you to go there in the year of our 
Lord 1858—if you live so long, which 
I hope you will—and, if possible, on 
the glorious twenty-ninth of May. 
That was about the time when I 
visited it. That is not the time, it 
is necessary to observe, though in 
spite of popular belief, of the King's 
concealment there. The twenty-ninth 
of May is the date of his Majesty's 
Restoration, not of his enthronement 
in the oak, which took place in 
autumo. The spring leaves would 
have scarcely hid him from the sharp 
eyes of the fanatic troopers who 
came about it to look for him. The 
scenery in which Boscobel House is 
situated is some of the loveliest in 
the midland counties of England. 


Boscobel. 
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It stands amidst swelling uplands, the 
highest point of which commands 
view—I am afraid to say how far— 
but nearly as fur as the Welsh moun. 
tains: it includes their outpost, the 
Wrekin, All around are woods, and 
wild pastures; and here and there 
especially round the scat of the Earls 
of Shrewsbury, lovely sheets of water; 
and in the merry spring-time the air 
is fragrant with the blossem of lilae 
and hawthorn, and vocal with all the 
British song-birds. The house itself 
is, or was when I saw it ten years 
ago, one of those model old English 
granges or forest-lodges, few of which 
are now to be seen—with white walls, 
and gables, and black beams curiously 
and tastefully intersecting each other. 
Its wainscotted interior is burrowed 
with queer hiding-places, which were 
devised for the refuge of hunted 
priests in the days when Roman 
Catholics were persecuted. In fact, 
the neighbourhood is now, as it was 
at the time of King Charles's escape, 
a nest of Romanism. ‘They have built 
themselves a little church at Bre 
wood, under Pugin'’s auspices; 50 
small that it looks like a plaything, 
but very pretty. All the persecutions 
that these people of the old-fashioned 
creed endured in those times, even 
under the Stuarts, could not erase 
the loyalty from their bosoms; for 
it was by the members of this com- 
munion alone that the head of the 
Church of England, and representa 
tive of the triple royalty of these 
realms, was faithfully succoured, at 
the risk of life, in the hour of his 
direst distress. Knowing this, it 
would not be fair fur us to stigma- 
tise, as necessarily, a bad subject, 
every one who acknowledges the 
Pope of Rome as bis spiritual prince, 
though altramontane Popery is ua- 
doubtedly antagonistic to the exist 
ence of any political system but its 
own. The King’s Oak is no more, 
but a smooth-stemmed tree grows on 
its site, which is said to have sprang 
from one of its acorns. It is men- 
tioned in the documents that the 
original was a pollard oak with a 
bushy top, otherwise it could not 
have effectually screened two men 
sitting among the branches, as it 
screened Charles and Carlis. Most 
interesting are the minute details 
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connected with the King’s sojourn at 
Boscobel House, and they appear to 
greatest advantage in the two Tracts 
called “‘ Boscobel, or the History of 
King Charles the Second’s most 
miraculous preservation after the 
battle of Worcester,” written by that 
devoted Cavalier, Thomes Blount, to 
whom the narrative was evidently 
a sacred duty, and the spirit of 
whose remarks, in particular, sug- 
gested my descant on the nature of 
loyalty. Thomas Blount was evi- 
dently one of those good men whose 
merits lay rather in deeds than in 
words. Ilis wit is superficial, but 
his humour is deep and broad. He 
can find no words strong enough to 
express his attachment to the royal 
cause, or abhorrence of the opposite 
opinions. He apologises in his pre- 
face for his peculiar style. After 
quaintly observing that “much of 
his Majesty’s actions and sufferings 
have run parallel with those of King 
David,’ he adds: “ And though the 
whole complex may want elegance 


. and politeness of style (which the 


nature of such relations does not 
properly challenge), yet it cannot 
want truth, the chief ingredient for 
such undertakings; in which assur- 
ance Iam not xafraid to venture my- 
self in your hands. 


“ Read on and wonder !” 

After describing Charles’s landing 
at Spey in the north of Scotland, from 
Holland, in June 1650, his march 
into England in Angust 1651, and the 
proclamation of amnesty which he 
published, excluding only “ Oliver 
Cromwell, Henry Ireton, John Brad- 
shaw, Jobn Oook (pretended solici- 
tor), and all others who did actually 
sit and vote in the murder of his royal 
father,” his indignation rises at the 
very natural treatment which that 
rather innocent proclamation received 
in London. 


“Tn this interim his Majesty had sent 
scopy of his declaration, enclosed in a 
gracious letter to Thomas Andrews, 
then Lord Mayor (who had been one of 
his late Majesty's judges), and the alder- 
men of the city of London, which, by 
order of the rump-rebels, then sitting at 
Westminster, was (on the 26th of August) 
publickly burnt at the Old Exchange by 
the hangman, and their own declaration 


proclaimed there, and at Westminster, 
with beat of drum and sound of trumpet, 
by which his sacred Majesty (to whom 
they could afford no better title than 
Charles Stuart), his abettors, agents, 
and complices, were declared traitors, 
rebels, and publick enemies. Impudence 
and treason beyond example !” 


In his account of the muster at 
Pitcheroft, Mr. Blount gives in full a 
list of the principal gentlemen, omit- 
ting “himself modestly, who were will- 
ing to hazard life and property by 
answering the summons of the King. 
The merits of these are enhanced by 
their very select number, and the con- 
sciousness they must have had of the 
extremely perilous nature of the King’s 
enterprise. To men of property who 
had everything to lose, adherence to 
any but the winning side was ruin, 
whereas to those of humbler condi- 
tion it signified little more than the 
actual peril of combat. At the 
head of this heroic band stands the 
name of Francis Lord Talbot, after- 
wards Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
brought about sixty horse with him, 
That so few Cavaliers responded to 
the call, must be partly attributed to 
the jealousy which the English felt of 
the King’s Scottish auxiliaries. They 
were looked upon at that time quite 
as French or other foreigners would 
have been regarded: and there was 
an additional cause of suspicion in the 
fact of their being Covenanters, which 
they took care to show in their ex- 
ception to Mr. Crosby's sermon at 
Worcester; aod of disgust, iu the fact 
that the King himself had recently 
adopted the Covenant, and promised 
to do his best to make the Presbyte- 
rian form the religion of his whole 
dominions. The feeling aguinst the 
Scots appeared in the sequel of : the 
battle, when most of the infantry of 
that nation who escaped were, it is 
said, knocked on the head by the 
country-people, their dialect in all 
probability having betrayed them. 

Io stigmatising the thirty thousand 
men, whom Cromwell brought into 
the field at Worcester, as“ being gene- 
rally the scum and froth of the whole 
kingdom,” our friend Thomas Blount 
seems to forget that depreciation of 
the’ enemy was not the best manner 
of glorifying bis own side. That 
such was the fact, was doubtless the 
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ease. Few men of substance chose 
to enroll themselves as the regular 
soldiers of the standing army in those 
days; and even as late as the Penin- 
sular War, we know of what materials 
the heroes of Wellington’s campaigns 
were composed. Nevertheless, the 
Blackguard Highty-eighth—as they 
still, I believe, affectionately call 
themselves —— managed to earn im- 
mortal laurels at Albuera, and to gain 
the additional.sobriquet of the * Die- 
hards.” The poor Scots, as Blount re- 
lates, were terribly cut up at Worces- 
ter; and all but Lesley’s horse, who 
were ill-commanded, covered them- 
selves with laurels. Duke Hamilton 
had his horse killed under him, and 
was himself mortally wounded. Sir 
John Douglas received his death- 
wound ; and Sir Alex. Forbes (who was 
the first knight the king made in Scot- 
land) was shot through the calves of 
both legs—lay in a wood all night, and 
was brought a prisoner into Worces- 
ter the next day. Blount attributes 
the victory, not only to the vastly su- 
perior numbers of the rebel army, but 
also to the fact that they first fought 
both with horse and foot against his 
Majesty’s foot, the cavalry being 
cooped up in the town, and after- 
wards with both foot and horse 
against his Majesty’s horse; and he 
quaintly adds, that their losses were 
scarcely worth mentioning, consider- 
ing that they had so few persons of 
condition to lose,—* Quarter-master- 
general Mosely, and one Captain 
Jones,” being about the most remark- 
able men. The King was forwarded 
to Boscobel House by the advice of 
Lord Derby. The King went first to 
White Ladies, formerly a Cistercian 
convent, belonging to Mr. Giffard, 
with whom he took counsel, and by 
him was handed over to his depend- 
ents, the Penderels, who lived at Bos- 
cobel. The King’s first notion of a 
disguise, was to rub his hands on the 
back of the chimney, and then his 
face, having allowed™some one to 
“ disorderly cut off his hair.” 
He then, we are told, equipped 
himself in a noggen coarse shirt, and 
Richard. Penderel’s green suit and 
leathern doublet, as a prelude toa 
more perfect disguise. He was @n- 
ducted into a place by Boscobel, 
called Spring Coppice, where he abode, 
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Blount says, as David did in the 
wilderness of Ziph, having parted 
from Lord Derby, whom he was 
never to see again, and who suffered 
on the scaffold at Bolton, on the very 
day of the King’s subsequent em- 
barkation, in consequence of the judg- 
ment of a court-martial held by a 
knot of “ prodigious rebels.” When 
Charles was in Spring Coppice, it did 
not belie its name; for, says Blount, 
“the heavens wept bitterly at ‘these 
calumnies, insomuch as the thickest 
tree in the wood was not able to-keep 
his Majesty dry, nor was there any- 
thing for him to sit on; wherefore 
Richard went to Francis Yates’ house 
(a trusty neighbour, who married his 
wife’s sister), where he borrowed a 
blanket, which he folded and laid on 
the ground under the tree, for his 
Majesty to sit on.” 

The King made an abortive at- 
tempt to pass from Boscobel into 
Wales, before which he completed 
his disguise. Flis name was to be 
Will. Jones, and his arms a wood- 
man’s bill. This done, he started for 
Madeley, in Shropshire, five miles 
from White Ladies, and within a 
mile of the Severn, which lay in his 
way, ‘attended by Richard Penderel, 
He had an uncomfortable adventure 
on his way to Madeley, at Evelin 
Mill. The jolly miller was entertain- 
ing a party of distressed Cavaliers, 
and consequently on the watch at 
night. He hailed the King and his 
companion, taking them for Round- 
heads; and they took some trouble 
to escape him, being forced to wade 
a brook, during which performance 
the King pleasantly observed, that 
he should have lost his way in the 
dark but for the rustling of the calves- 
skin breeches of his rustic guide. At 
Madeley he heard that the fords of 
the Severn and the boats were in 
the custody of rebels, so he was 
obliged to return to Boscobel. Think- 
ing his hands and face still danger- 
ously clean—the soot having worn 
off—he stained them more perma 
nently with walnut-leaves. But the 
Philistines were upon him at Bosco- 
bel. Soldiers were searching the 
neighbourhood, having a suspicion 
of the King’s whereabouts. Major 
or Colonel Carlis here appears on 
the stage again. He was lurking 
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about Boscobel, fearing, as compro- 
mised at Worcester, to return to his 
own estate of Brom Hall, in that 
neighbourhood. It is recorded that, 
when his Majesty found the Colonel, 
he first went into the house and 
made a hearty meal of bread and 
cheese, washed down by a posset of 
thin milk and small-beer, prepared 
by the notable hands of William 
Penderel’s wife. 

Here we find the worthy Colonel 
performing the office of groom of the 
bed-chamber. ‘‘ The Colonel pulled 
off his Majesty’s shoes, which were 
full of gravel, and stockings, which 
were very wet; and there being no 
other shoes in the house that would 
fit him, the good-wife put some hot 
embers in those to dry them, whilst 
his Majesty’s feet were washing and 
his stockings shifted.” The King 
seems to have suffered excessively 
from galled feet, although the dis- 
tances which he walked were by no 
means great. The reason probably 
was, that in those days every gentle- 
man was a centaur; and a dis- 
mounted Cavalier on the tramp 
would suffer as much in his feet as 
most men now would in the hands 
if they attempted to handle an 
oar for the first time. Then, by 
the Colonel’s advice, the King mount- 
ed with him into the memorable 
oak,— 

“Wherein the younger Charles abode 

Till all the paths were dim, 


And far below the Roundhead rode, 
And hummed a surly hymn.” 


They took care to take bread and 
cheese and beer up into the oak with 
them ; for it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that the King preserved an 
excellent appetite through all his 
troubles ; and there the King stayed 
all day, occasionally dozing in Ool- 
onel Carlis’s lap, who kept watch 
both against the chance of falling 
and the prowling enemy. 

In the evening they returned to 
the house. His Majesty “ permitted 
William Penderel to shave him, and 
cut the hair off his head, as short at 
top as the scissors would do it, but 
leaving some about the ears, accord- 
ing to the country mode. Colonel 
Carlis attending, told his Majesty— 
VOL. LXXxIl. 
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‘William was but a mean barber;’ 
to which his Majesty answered, ‘ He 
had never been shaved by any barber 
before.’ The King bad William burn 
the hair which he cut off; but Wil- 
liam was only disobedient in that, 
for he kept a good part of it, where- 
with he has since pleasured some 
persons of honour, and is kept as a 
civil relic.” 

“ This night the good-wife (whom 
his Majesty was pleased to call ‘my 
dame Joan’) provided some chickens 
for his Majesty’s supper (a dainty he 
had not lately been acquainted with) ; 
and a little pallet was put into the 
secret place for his Majesty to rest 
in; some of the brothers being con- 
tinually upon duty, watching the 
avenues of the house and the road- 
way to prevent the danger of a sur- 
prise.” 

On Sunday morning the King, 
feeling a craving for his favourite 
meat, mutton, Colonel Carlis stole 
out and struck with his dagger a 
fat wether of Mr. Staunton’s, who 
some time afterwards, hearing it had 
been killed for some Cavaliers in 
trouble, refused payment, but wished 
“ much good it might do them.” 

Colonel Carlis, having thus proved 
his capacity as butcher as well as 
valet, after William Penderel. had 
brought back the mutton on his 
back, and the King had performed 
his devotions, set to work to pre- 
pare it, in a state, no doubt, of fresh- 
ness which would have taxed Soyer’s 
ingenuity, for his Majesty’s break- 
fast. Here, however, his Majesty 
appears to have been more at home 
than the gallant Colonel. “ His Ma- 
jesty called for a knife and a trencher, 
and cut some of it into collops, and 
pricked them with the knife-point ; 
then called for a frying-pan and but- 
ter, and fried the collops himself, 
of which he ate heartily ; Colonel 
Carlis the while, being but under- 
cook (and that honour enough, too), 
made the fire, and turned the collops 
in the pan.” The King afterwards 
distinguished himself in a culinary 
capacity at Oolonel Wyndham’s at 
Trent. It having been arranged 
that the King should now go to 
Bentley, the house of Colonel Lane, 
in order to accompany Mistress Jane 
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Lane in disguise to Bristol, he took 
leave of Colonel Carlis here, who 
escaped to Holland, and brought the 
news of the King’s preservation to 
his sister, the Princess of Orange. 
The Penderels formed the royal 
body-guard on this expedition, the 
King being mounted on a sluggish 
bone-setting mill-horse, of which 
the King, not very graciously, com- 
plained, “it was the heaviest dull 
jade he ever rode on;” to which 
Humphrey (the owner of him) an- 
swered (beyond the usual capacity 
of a miller): “My liege, can you 
blame the horse to go heavily when 
he has the weight of three kingdoms 
on his back.” The King was safely 
conveyed by this gallant brotherhood 
to Mr. Whitgreave’s-house at Moseley, 
and there they parted with him. He 
lay concealed there awhile, and then 
proceeded to Bentley. It was there 
arranged that the King was to attend 
Mistress Jane Lane on her journey 
to Bristol in the capacity of a poor 
tenant’s son in ill health, on a horse 
which carried double, the lady riding 
behind on a pillion; Lord Wilmot 
attending them, without a disguise, 
at a convenient distance, taking 
hawks with him as if on a sporting 
tour, and communicating with the 
King when necessary. In the second 
Tract written by him,.which Blount 
calls “the second stage of the royal 
progress,” he makes a summary of 
the King’s subsequent adventures, 
till the time of his safe embarkation. 
His Majesty, to fit himself for the 
journey, had changed from a wood- 
man into the son of a respectable 
yeoman—from Will. Jones into Will. 
Jackson. 

Colonel Lane had brought him a 
new suit and cloak of country grey 
cloth, as near as could be contrived 
like the holiday suit of a farmer’s 
son, which was thought fittest to 
carry on the disguise. Mr. Petre and 
his wife rode in the same party, not 
knowing the King, and Mr. Henry 
Lascelles beside thein alone. 

Before starting, Old Mrs. Lane, who 
was not in the secret, bantered the 
King on his awkwardness in holding 
out his hand the wrong way for her 
daughter to mount, observing “ what 
a goodly horseman her daughter had 
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got to ride before her.” They passed 
through some dangers from straggli 

parties of rebels, and so by Ciren- 
cester to Bristol, where they found 
their journey’s end at Mr. Norton’s 
house at Abbotsleigh, about three 
miles on the Somersetshire side of 
that city, an old manor-house, now 
represented by a Palladian structure 
at some little distance from the ori- 
ginal spot, on the estate belonging 
to William Miles, Esq., M.P. Here 
the King was discovered by the but- 
ler, by name Pope, who proved true 
to him. The name was of good 
omen after the succour afforded him 
by Papists. The next point to be 
made was Trent in Somersetshire, 
the residence of Colonel Wyndham, 
a tried loyalist. This was looked 
upon as a convenient spot for watch- 
ing opportunities of embarkation. 
On this part of the journey, Will. 
Jackson rode on a separate horse, 
with Mistress Jane Lane, carrying 
her portmanteau. She was obliged 
to have recourse to a pious fraud to 
get away from Mr. Norton’s. From 
Trent the King made a false start for 
the Dorsetshire coast, narrowly escap- 
ing rebels quartered in the inns near 
the South coast, who were departing 
on an expedition to reduce the Chan- 
nel Islands. Another lady, Mistress 
Juliana Coningsby, had the honour, 
as Blount says, to ride behind the 
King; or, as a polite American would 
say, the King had the honour to ride 
before Mistress Juliana Coningsby. 
At Charmouth a bitter disappoint- 
ment awaited him. Alas for petti- 
coat government! The skipper who 
had been handsomely paid to convey 
the King to France, in packing up, 
roused the suspicions of his wife, 
who, to prevent his risking his neck, 
locked him up in his bedroom all 
night, and made him lose the tide. 
As Blount bluntly expresses it, the 
grey mare proving the better horse, 
the King had nothing to do but to 
ride back to Trent again. Here he 
was scarcely safe at all times, for 
Colonel Wyndhain had once to allay 
the suspicions of his enemies by adopt- 
ing the strong and apparently un- 
usual measure of going to church with 
Lord Wilmot. The Puritans think- 
ing him a converted character, then 
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left him alene. Of course the church 
was at that time used as a conven- 
ticle. In these parts the King wan- 
dered about, in no very definite direc- 
tion, for some time, meeting with all 
serts of curious adventures, and nar- 
rowly escaping recognition on more 
than one occasion, almost as if for 
the sake of immortalising such places 
as Hele, Wincanton, and Mere, and 
giving the landlords of inns a right 
to the sign of the Royal Oak. At 
last, by the indefatigable exertions of 
his friends, a passage was secured 
him at Brighthelmstone, in Sussex ; a 
place which, as it has expanded from 
a fishing-village into “a fantastic 
front, three miles along the shore,” 
has contracted its name by seven 
letters, and is now better known as 
Brighton. On his way to this place, 
Mr. Jackson was taken for a Round- 
head, and kept up the character by 
rebuking a gentleman “ who did by 
chance let fall an oath.” At Bright- 
helmstone, a captain was secured, 
whom, fearing a repetition of the 
Charmouth mishap, the Royalists 
kept drinking and smoking all night, 
and would not suffer to go home 
to his wife. From Shoreham, near 
Brighton, the King finally set sail, 
arriving safely at Fecamp in Nor- 
mandy, and then travelling to Paris 
by way of Rouen. His mother re- 
ceived him in the French metropolis, 
where every honour was paid to his 
rank, 

Blount thus presents us with a 
summary of the escape :— 


“From the 3d of September at Wor- 
cester to the 15th of October at Brithem- 
ston” [the spelling shows the transition 
to Ep “ being one and forty days, 
he passed through more dangers than 
he travelled miles, of which yet he tra- 
versed in that time only near three hun- 
dred (not to speak of his dangers at sea, 
both at his coming into Scotland and his 
going out of England, nor of his long 
march from Scotland to Worcester), 
sometimes on foot with uneasy shoes ; 
at other times on horseback, encumber- 
ed with a portmanteau; and which was 
worse, at another time, on the gall-back- 
ad, slow-paced miller’s horse ; some time 
acting one disguise in coarse linen and 
aleathern doublet, sometimes another of 
almost as bad a complection ; one day he 
18 forced to skulk in a barn at Madely, 





another day sits with Colonel Carlos in 
a tree, with his feet extremely galled, 
and at night glad to ledge with Wil- 
liam Panderel in a secret place at Bos- 
cobel, which never was intended for 
the dormitory of a king. 

“Sometimes he was forced to shift 
with coarse fare for a bellyful ; another 
time in a wood, glad to relieve the neces- 
sities of nature with a mess of milk, serv- 
ed up in an homely dish by good-wife 
Yates, a poor country-woman; then 
again, for a variety of tribulation, when 
he thought himself almost out of danger, 
he directly meets some of those rebels 
who so greedily sought his blood, yet, by 
God’s great providence, had not the 
power to discover him; and (which is 
more than has yet been mentioned) he 
sent at another time to some subjects for 
relief and assistance in his great neces- 
sity, who out of a pusillanimous fear of 
the bloody arch-rebel then reigning 
durst not own him.” 


And last, not least, in the list of 
his calamities, Blount mentions what 
he must have felt at hearing of the 
sad fate of Lord Derby and other 
friends. The King was, however, 
miraculously preserved for better 
days. Mr. Blount is ungallant, in 
spite of his chivalry, in what he says 
on this subject :— 


“ Consider whether it were not indeed 
a miracle that so many men and (which 
is far more) so many women should faith- 
fully conceal so important and unusual 
a secret.” 


Charles the Second does not, on 
the evidence of these Tracts, appear to 
have laid himself open to the charge 
of neglecting those who succoured 
him in his distress. 

Mistress Jane Lane, the Flora 
Macdonald of the narrative, as Mr. 
Hughes well observes, whose discre- 
tion appears to have been equal to 
her beauty, was treated by him in 
after times with peculiar honour. 
The Penderels were raised from the 
condition of hinds to that of substan- 
tial yeomen, and the other persons 
were rewarded as far as, the King’s 
means allowed, and in proportion to 
their conditions and services. 
the Cavaliers he was, of course, unable 
to reward. Colonel Carlis appears to 
have been the one man whom the 
King “delighted to honour.” His 
name was changed from Oarlis to 
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Carlos (the Spanish for the King’s 
name), and a mgst honourable coat- 
of-arms was granted him by the 
King. 

“ He bears upon an Oake proper ina 
Feild, Or, a Fesse' Gules, charged with 
three Regal Crowns of y® second ; by the 
name of Carlos. And for his Creast a 
Civic Crown or Oaken Garland with a 
Sword and Scepter crossed through it 
Saltierwise. Motto: Subditus Fidelis 
Regis et Regni Salus.” 


And the King seems not to have 
forgotten, in giving him this coat-of- 
arms, to give him an income to keep 
it up withal, This gentleman is said 
to have descended from one Carlis of 
Coventry, who suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Bloody Mary. But 
he himself was a Roman Catholic ; 
and for that reason one of his de- 
scendants, a clergyman, in the last 
generation, whose name had been 
corrupted into Carless, preferred 
bearing the arms of the Coventry 
martyr; and also, from disgust with 
a brother who had run through his 
land, put his own sons into positions 
of trade, which they filled until they 
retired with unimpeachable integrity. 
The last direct descendant of this 
ancient and honourable line died a 
few years ago at Hereford, at an ad- 
vanced age, and in circumstances of 
opulence. But the ancestral estates, 
one of which was Corbyn Hall, in 
Staffordshire, had previously slipped 
through the fingers of some of the 
_less steady members of the family, 
and in consequence the Royal Oak 
has literally no longer a place in “a 
Field Or.” 

One heirloom, however, has doubt- 


less found willing recipfents in the 
living representatives of the Worees- 
ter hero, who, if they are true to 
their ancestral principles, will trans. 
mit it uncorrupted to the end of 
time, the heirloom of unimpeachable 
loyalty. For any of them to forget 
their attachment to the Crown would 
be a shame, a sin, and a crime. 

Irenzeus, we want such books as the 
Boscobel Tracts in these days. There 
is plenty of mere Conservatism jn 
the world—a lazy, senile, obstructive 
spirit, which will not acknowledge 
God’s hand in the great events of the 
nineteenth century; but there is little 
enough of that vital and vivifying 
Toryism which embraces and beat- 
tifies antiquity as ivy doth a ruin; 
which can cheerfully and heartily 
accept the times in which it lives 
with their world-wide activities, and 
boldly put on the great features of 
social progress the “ imprimatur” of 
ancient reverence—bring out of its 
store things at once old and new, 
sanctifying the present and future 
by linking them to the past, as the 
French have their railways inauga- 
rated with religious ceremonies, or 
as our Churches are accustomed to 
consecrate with the ancient ordinance 
of holy matrimony the ever-young 
passion of love. 

Never forget, if you wish your 
children and grandchildren to be da- 
tifal and good, to keep the twenty- 
ninth of May as a festival in your 
family, and never let them go abroad 
on that day without a gilded oak- 
apple in their button-holes. 

Ever yours, 
TLEPOLEMUS. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


Inp1a is pre-eminently a Land of 
Idols and of strange gods. Polythe- 
jsm and its never-failing attendant, 
idolatry, which in modern times have 
disappeared so much from the face of 
the earth, still exist in pristine vigour 
in the Indian peninsula. Bred in our 
northern homes, where one or two 
circles of rude stone pillars—the roof- 
less temples of the Druids—are the 
sole relics of a paganism almost pre- 
historic in date and too bald for 
idols, the sons of England stand 
aghast as for the first time they open 
their eyes upon the Hindoo world 
which Providence has placed in our 
keeping. Graven images and heathen 
temples—we had heard of such things 
with the hearing of the ear, and read 
of them in Bible story at our mother’s 
knee; but no sooner does youthful 
soldier or civilian land in India, than 
lo! his eye beholds them everywhere 
around, endless in number, unchal- 
lenged in prestige, as if he had been 
carried back three thousand years 
into the past. The denunciations of 
the Prophets and the irony of the 
Psalmist of Israel rise into his me- 
mory as he sees the idol-maker at 
work in his shop, or the image-god 
led about in its painted car, with gay 
or frenzied crowds bowing themselves 
before the work of their own hands— 
gods that “have mouths, but speak 
not; eyes, but see not; ears, but hear 
not; noses, but smell not; hands, but 
handle not; feet, but walk not; nei- 
ther have any breath in their mouths.” 
A many-coloured paganism, alike gay 
and terrible—mingled light and dark- 
ness—is around him, fresh and vigor- 
ous; and, startled, he asks himself— 
Has time stood still here? or are 
there indeed nations with whom ex- 
istence has been stagnation for two 
thousand years, and which, like earth’s 
poles, remain for ever stationary while 
all else whirls onward in the march 
of Time ? 

Even the stern Monotheists of the 
Judan hills, lofty worshippers of the 
viewless Jehovah, with all their in- 
tensity of hatred to idol-worship, 
must have wrung from poetry more 
fervid anathemas had their rapt gaze 





extended to the peninsula of Ind. 
The lowlands of Tyre and Philistia 
might bow to the fish-god Dagon,—the 
banks of Abana and Pharpur and the 
groves of the Orontes might be gay 
with the licentious rites of Ashtaroth, 
—memories of the gods of Egypt 
stood recorded in the Pentateuch,— 
and in the dark hours of the Captivity 
the Hebrew looked with heightened 
hatred upon the nobler symbol-wor- 
ship of Assyria; but not Syria, Assy- 
ria, and Egypt combined would have 
equalled that stupendous develop- 
ment of paganism and idolatry which 
still exists as a spectacle for Man’s 
humiliation and instruction, upon the 
plains of India. Nowhere else did a 
polytheistic worship rear itself on so 
grand a scale or in such vivid colours. 
Greece idolised men—Egypt animals 
—Africa has its fetishes of stocks and 
stones; but India has idolised all. 
Only one other civilised country in 
the world continues pagan—namely, 
China; but India and the land of 
Confucius are the very opposites of 
each other in the forms and character 
of their religion. Roam through 
China, and although Buddhist pago- 
das dot the country, you will find 
that the idols—or rather the ever- 
lasting one, of Buddha—excite little 
or no veneration in the people; and 
Confucianism, the State and nation- 
al creed, ignores idol-worship alto- 
gether. The people of the Flowery 
Land venerate, and present symbolic 
trifles to, the viewless manes of their 
ancestors; the Emperor, as the high- 
priest of the nation, offers upon an 
altar the fruits of the earth to the sun 
and other skyey influences; and a 
vague notion prevails of an imper- 
sonal god or divine law which they 
call “ heaven.” It is a paganism of 
matter-of-fact men ; and ido]-worship, 
virtually ignored by the State, lan- 
guishes amongst the people. But 
cross the Himalayas, and what a 
contrast appears! In India it is the 
positive, not the negative, side of 
paganism that presents itself. Ima- 
gination there supersedes Reason, — 
Personelity replaces the more ab- 
stract feeling of Law,—Polytheism 
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supersedes Deism,—Gop is fractured 
into a thousand minor deities, repre- 
sentative of his various attributes,— 
for every god there is an idol, and for 
every idol myriads of worshippers! 
Instead of the bald humility of the 
reverent Confucius, who confessed 
that he knew little about the Supreme, 
in India imagination has run riot, 
and enveloped the gods with an 
atmosphere of stupendous fable, in 
which the sublime alternates with 
the grotesque, and the gigantic and 
superltuman is mingled with pueril- 
ities which could only have proceed- 
ed from the low imagination of rustic 
bards. This is not the whole truth,—a 
world of high speculation lies behind 
or soars above this crowded region of 
idols, monsters, and fables; but such 
unquestionably are the features of 
Indian religion which are the most 
obvious and universal, and hence most 
expressive of the national character. 
How striking a proof is it of the 
strength of the adoring principle in 
human nature—what an illustration 
of mankind’s sense of dependence 
upon an unseen Supreme—that the 
grandest works which the nations 
have reared are those connected with 
Religion! Were a Spirit from some 
distant world to look down upon the 
surface of our planet as it spins 
round in the solar rays, his eye would 
be most attracted, as the morning 
light passed onward, by the glittering 
and painted pagodas of China, Borneo, 
and Japan—the richly-ornamented 
temples and stupendous rock shrines 
of India—the dome-topped mosques 
and tall slender minarets of Western 
Asia—the pyramids and vast temples 
of Egypt, with their mile-long avenues 
of gigantic statues and sphinxes—the 
graceful shrines of classic Greece— 
the basilicas of Rome and Byzantium 
—the semi-oriental church-domes of 
Moscow—the Gothic cathedrals of 
Western Europe—and as the day 
closed, the light would fall dimly 
upon the ruins of the grand sun- 
temples of Mexico and Peru, where, 
in the infancy of reason and humanity, 
human sacrifices were offered up, as 
if the All-Father were pleased with 
the agony of his creatures! Nowhere 
lias that adoring principle reared 
grander temples than in India. Egypt 
may surpass them in vastness, and 
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Greece outdoes them in lovely sym. 
metry; but as exhibiting a marvellons 
combination of grandeur, beauty, and 
variety, the religious edifices of Indig 
find no parallel in any single country, 
The stupendous rock-temples of Bom- 
bay—the magnificent and lofty-domed 
topes of Ceylon—the gorgeous sculp- 
ture-covered shrines of Southern 
India—the tall elliptical temples of 
Orissa—the lovely and exquisitely 
finished ones of Guzerat, combine 
with the Mahometan mosques and 
minarets of Hindostan to form an 
unsurpassable assemblage of archi- 
tectural art and skill. 

Visit some of those Tempres, that 
we may better see their varying cha- 
racters, as well as the idol-gods with- 
in them; and thereafter, when wo 
come to the Festivals, we shall know 
better what to think of the adoring 
crowds without, 

Hire a boat at Bombay in the early 
morning, ere the heat grows oppres- 
sive, and row seven miles across the 
harbour to the beautiful island of 
Elephanta. Ascend the path leading 
upwards through the narrow valle 
that separates the two long hills whic 
constitute the island; and as you 
keep to the left along the bend of the 
hill, suddenly you find yourself in an 
open space, and before you the en- 
trance to a rock-hewn temple, whose 
huge columns seem to support the 
whole mountain that rises above, 
Brushwood and wild shrubs crown 
the brow of the scarped face of the 
porphyry-like rock; beneath extends 
the fagade of the temple 180 feet Jong, 
with its massive pillars and pilasters, 
leaving three wide openings or vistas, 
through which the eye seeks to pene- 
trate the gloomy grandeur of the in- 
terior. The temple fronts the north, 
so that the sun gives you little help; 
and though there are two side-fronts, 
identical in form with the main one 
(but approached by different paths 
still the light within is considerably 
more dim than religious, Light 4 
torch, and pass in and onwards be- 
neath the flat far-spreading roof, and 
between the rows of pillars, whose 
cushion-like capitals seem pressed 
down by the weight of the moun- 
tain; until, passing gigantic figures 
sculptured in high relief on the side 
walls, you at length reach the back 
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of the cave, and behold in a recess a 
colossal figure, three heads on one 
burst, representing the god Siva. 
In other sculptures on the walls, 
appears the four-faced Brahma riding 
on his Swan—the elephant-headed 
Ganesa—and a company of nymphs 
or celestial choristers. But the presid- 
ing deity is Siva, the god alike of de- 
struction and reproduction, and inci- 
dents of his life are sculptured around. 
In one group he appears in a herma- 
phrodite form, with one breast, and 
holding a trident; in another he ap- 

as the destroyer, and wearing a 
necklace of human skulls, with the 
cobra beside him, and brandishing a 
sword, while the victim of his wrath 
trembles before him. The Lingam, 
too, symbol of generation, appears in 
one of the side-apartments, and serves 
still further to assure us that this 
great cave-temple was the work of a 
people devoted to the Saiva worship. 
It is polytheistic Hindooism with 
Siva in the ascendant. 

For another type of therock temple, 
let us go to Karli, and see one very 
different, both in form and object, 
from that above described. There 
are no idols here, no sculptured gods. 
Entering by a grand front, now de- 
faced by the falling away of portions 
of the rock, we pass through arched 
doorways, beneath a gallery corre- 
sponding to an English rood-loft, and, 
in surprise, find ourselves as if in the 
interior of an early Christian church ! 
For a hundred and thirty feet before 
us extends the nave or body of the 
temple, with rows of thick close-set 
pillars separating it from the narrow 
side-aisles—overhead a high-arching 


vaulted roof—and at the inner end,’ 


beneath an apex or demidome, stands 
the relic-shrine or altar, upon which 
the whole light from the large window 
above the entrance is made to fall at 
an angle with the most striking effect. 
No Siva, no Vishnoo, no Brahma! 
How opposite from modern Hindoo- 
ism! Not even a Protestant church 
could be freer from imagery. It was the 
religion of Buddha—so practical in 
its morality, so abstract in its creed— 
that inspired the architects of that 
temple, and eighteen centuries have 
passed since first it was hewn im- 
perishably in the rock. The Buddh- 





ists were the main formers of the 
rock-structures of India; and so nu- 
merous are these, that not less than 
forty distinct groups of them are to 
be found, comprehending about a 
thousand individual specimens. All 
these rock-structures are connected 
with one or other of the religions of 
India—Buddhist, Jain, or Brahmin- 
ical—but four-fifths of them are not 
temples, but viharas, or monasteries 
for the once numerous priesthood of 
Buddha. Specimens of this latter 
kind we find in abundance at Salsette. 
A twenty miles journey from Bombay 
brings one to the place, where, after 
passing through some miles of jungle, 
precipitous rocks are seen covering 
the hill-sides, and in these precipices 
excavations for the most part rising 
in stories above one another, connect- 
ed by flights of steps cut in the face 
of the rock. Enter, and you find that 
these viharas consist of a central hall 
supported by from four to twenty or 
more pillars, with small cells all around 
it for the priests, and a sanctuary 
containing an image of Buddha. 
Here again, as at Karli and other 
places, occurs the curious apparition 
of a rock-hewn temple in the exact 
form of a Christian church, but with 
two colossal statues of Buddha on 
either side of the portico. Ajunta is 
another locality where these viharas 
abound, And it is pleasing to note 
that Art went with the Buddhist 
monk into his rock-halls, in some of 
which the fresco paintings on the 
walls remain fresh as the day they 
were Jimned, representing the man- 
ners and customs of India ten or 
fifteen hundred years ago. In some 
of the older rock-halls not only the 
walls and roof, but even the pillars 

are wholly covered with stucco, an 

ornamented with painting. On the 
walls are extensive compositions of 
figures and landscapes; on pillars, 
single detached figures, representing 
either Buddha or Buddhist saints; 
while the paintings on the roof are 
almost invariably architectural frets 
and scrolls, often of extreme beauty 
and elegance, rivalling many of those 
at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus; 
a three-fold division which Fergusson, 
the highest authority in such matters, 
pronounces to be “the only one ad- 
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missible in good taste."* No eye re- 
gards those pleasant frescoes now. 
This frailest of the arts has here seen a 
whole religion pass away before it, like 
a scroll, from the land of its birth. 
Priests and worshippers have alike 
departed. Buddha himself is a for- 
gotten name in India, although once 
he’ was adored from the Himalayas 
to Ceylon. These rock-temples have 
long survived the worship which in- 
spired their constructors, and promise 
to outlast even Hindooism itself. 
Turn southwards across the penin- 
sula, and other kinds of temple- 
building, and other phases of religion, 
present themselves. The south of 
India is the stronghold of that extra- 
ordinary melange of polytheistic be- 
liefs which is called Hindooisin; and 
there its temples, festivals, and su- 
perstitions are to be seen on a grand- 
er scale than elsewhere. Here is 
the region or headquarters of the 
Tamul race, to which people, we in- 
cline to believe, Hindooism owes the 
greater part of its externals and ex- 
travagancies. There are no cave- 
temples in this region—they are 
almost entirely structural edifices, 
with several remarkable monoliths, 
or temples carved out of single rocks. 
Not forty miles south of Madras 
stands Malivaram, the ruined “city 
of the great Bali,” close by the sea, 
which is swallowing up the wondrous 
monuments with its encroaching 
waves. Half-submerged, a granite 
column rises above the waters; close 
to the shore’ stand two monolithic 
temples, covered with exquisite carv- 
ing, but with the sea already dashing 
against their walls. Five others are 
said to have been long ago submerged 
—a belief which has procured for 
the place, from British sailors, to 
whom it is a landmark, the name of 
“the Seven Pagodas.” A wilderness of 
rock-temples and monoliths spreads 
around, sculptured on which appear 
some of the chief stories in Hindoo my- 
thology. Vishnoo, Siva, Krishna, and 
the goddess Durga are the leading 
deities of the place, and figure as the 
® 
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heroes or heroine of the grotesque 
and monstrous myths sculptured on 
the walls. Here we have Vishnoo ly. 
ing on the great snake Shesha with the 
thousand heads ; here also we see him 
in his first avaiar as the fish, in his 
second as the tortoise, his fourth as 
the boar, and his fifth as the dwarf. 
Here, too, is Krishna, like an Apollo 
kicked out of Olympus, playing his 
tricks on the shepherdesses of Mut- 
tra, whose hearts he stole, whose 
butter he ran off with, and whose jars 
of milk it was his divine pleasure te 
upset ; and in one sculpture we see 
him in a tree with the milkmaids’ 
clothes, which he had run off with 
when their owners were bathing, and 
for the restoration of which they 
beseech him, standing below in various 
moods of bashfulness or unconcern. 
Siva, with his wife Parvati, and their 
son, are also there, with the sacred 
bull Nandi lying at their feet ; while 
before them and in various places 
stands the Lingam. The goddess 
Durga or Kali appears/in various of 
the sculptures, and most memorably - 
in the one which represents her fa- 
mous combat with the buffalo-headed 
monster Mahashasura, whom she 
attacks riding on her lion. This is 
the finest monument of art in these 
ruins, and the figures of the monster, 
the lion, and the goddess, are admir- 
ably arranged and full of spirit. Of 
this figure of Durga it has been ob- 
served, ‘Her whole person, the fine 
fall of the shoulders, the moderately 
luxuriant bosom, and the sudden 
tapering off of the leg below the 
knee, contrasting with the remark- 
able largeness of the thigh, presents 
the perfect picture of a beautiful In- 
dian woman.”+ Yet this is Kali, the 
bloody goddess, represented in other 
places as black and terrible in appear- 
ance, and surrounded with symbols 
of the most ferocious cruelty !—but 
many such startling contradictions 
are to be met with in Hindoo theo- 
logy. The elephant-headed Ganesa, 
god of wisdom—perhaps the most 
popular idol in India—appears fre- 





* Ferousson’s History of Architecture—a model work, the fruit of extraordinary 


labour and most costly research. 


+ Brvor’s Scenes and Sights in the East,—a racy and elever book, containing, 
among other things, most graphic sketches of the religious festivals of Southern 


India. 
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quently in these rock-temples, black- 
ened by smoke and ghee : being still 
propitiated every Friday with lustra- 
tions of ghee, cocoa-nut oil, and cer- 
tain rites and prayers. Another rock 
is sculptured all over with innumer- 
able figures of gods, men, and beasts, 
representing the story of “the pen- 
ance of Arjuna,” one of the noblest 
and most famous in all Hindoo 
legend. How long those structures 
have stood it is hard to say,—for on 
some of the temples, inscriptions are 
to be met with in a language now 
unintelligible, even to scholars, in the 
south of India. A vast population 
and wealthy civilisation must once 


' have existed there; but naught re- 


mains save the deserted temples and 
the Juxurious beauty of the spot— 
thick green shrubbery, a-glow with 
flowers of the most brilliant colours, 
everywhere obstructing the paths ; 
while overhead the palm-trees wave 
their graceful branches, “like a 
beautiful woman nodding with drow- 
siness.” 

But if here, too, the worship has 
forsaken the shrines, it is a trans- 
ference only, not (as in the case of 
the rock-temples of Bombay) an ex- 
tinction. Though Buddhism have 
vanished, the worship of Siva, Vish- 
noo, Kali, and countless minor deities 
—constituting the popular religion of 
the Hindoos—is as prevalent as ever 
in Southern India. And though new 
temples are but rarely erected, and 
not a few of the old ones suffer 
from want of repairs, the number, 
magnitude, and magnificence of those 
existing are calculated to fill with 
amazement the mind of the beholder. 
The country, says Fergusson, “ is 
covered with temples, which, for 
extent and the amount of labour 
bestowed on them, may rival Karnac 
and the most extensive temples of 
Egypt, and surpass even the cathe- 
drals of the middle ages in complex- 
ity of design and variety of detail. 
Their relative merit as works of art 
is another questior. which I fear 
must be decided against them ; but 
as specimens of patient devotional 
labour, they stand as yet unrivalled 
in the architectural history of the 
world.” Rising from a square base, 
the larger temples tower aloft story 
above story, in an elongated pyramid 





capped by a kind of small florid 
dome. In the centre of the ground- 
story is the cube-shaped sanctuary, 
containing the idol or symbol of the 
god; the rest of the ground-story con- 
sists of pillared spaces and enclosures, 
for the services of the temple; while 
the entire external surface of these 
edifices is covered with elaborate carv- 
ings and sculpture, in which may be 
seen all the strange stories of the 
Hindoo pantheon. The great temple 
at Tanjore, the finest in the South 
(being almost the only one in which 
the vimana or actual temple is the 
principal object, round which the 
subordinate ones are grouped in such 
®& manner as to make a great and 
consistent whole), rises through no 
less than fourteen stories to a height 
of 200 feet. These temples do not 
stand by themselves, but each is en- 
closed in a rectangular court or series 
of courts, sometimes covering an 
immense extent of ground, and en- 
closing lesser temples and buildings 
of various shape and size, The gate- 
ways to these courts (called gopurasa) 
—which quite resemble the o¢manas, 
or temples, only being oblong instead 
of square—and the vast pillared 
halls within (called choultries), some 
of them comprising 1000 columns, are 
the most striking adjuncts to the 
temple, and. sometimes throw it 
entirely into the shade. The temple 
at Seringham has no less than seven 
enclosures, adorned by twenty-three 
gateways—the outermost. of these 
enclosures being nearly 1000 yards 
square, and its gateways being among 
the most stupendous buildings in the 
south of India—towering buildings 
130 feet wide by 100 deep, pierced in 
the ground-stery with an entrance, the 
jambs of which are single granite- 
slabs upwards of forty feet in height, 
roofed by others twenty-four feet 
long! Viewed externally, however, 
such a temple is a congeries of gate- 
pyramids without object ; and on en- 
tering {as the lesser enclosures have 
lesser gateways), you pass from the 
most magnificent structures to those 
which are less and less so, till the 
minimum is reached in the temple 
itself. The vast colonnades or pillar- 
ed halls at Tinnevelly, Chillumbrum, 
Seringham, Ramisseram, and other 
places, vary in the number of their 
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pillars from 600 to 1000; that of 
Trimul Naik at Madura cost nearly 
a million sterling, and took twenty- 
two years for its erection. These 
pillars almost always consist of a 
hard close grained granite, yet are 
covered with sculpture from the base 
to the capital ; and in most instances 
no two pillars are alike—thus com- 
bining a symmetry of general effect 
with an endless and _ bewildering 
variety in the detail. In these col- 
onnades the dancing-girls attached 
to the temple at times dance and 
sing, or the idol-gods at stated sea- 
sons take an airing; but by far the 
most important purpose which they 
serve is when used as nuptial halls, in 
which the mystic union of the male 
and female divinities is celebrated 
once a-year ! 

Having seen the shrines, behold the 
Festtvats. Unlike the silent and 
long-forsaken temples of Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy, the architectural 
grandeur of these Hindoo pagodas 
is enhanced by the presence of enthu- 
siastic crowds of worshippers. The 
sound of a bell or gong, or of the 
sacred shell, or the shrill pipe, gener- 
ally indicates the hours of the priests’ 
attendance at the temples. At such 
times the priests are to be seen offi- 
ciating at the shrines, where, amid 
a din of music and the smoke of 
fragrant incense, they are uttering 
sacred invocations or incantations, 
and presenting the offerings of the 
worshippers ; while attendant vo- 
taries occupy the courts and corri- 
dors, and the ghats of the beautiful 
tanks are thronged with men and wo- 
men engaged in their ablutions. But 
it is during the great festivals, which 
sometimes last eight or ten days, 
that one gets the best idea of the 
spirit as well as ceremonial of the 
Hindoo religion. On these occasions 
the people throng together in my- 
riads,.sometimes to the number of a 
hundred thousand—al]l dressed in 
their best, as for a holiday where 
enjoyment is devotion. To see such 
festivals in their fall glory, one should 
go to Juggernaut, in Orissa, or Oon- 
jeveram, and the other holy cities of 
the south. In Conjeveram alone 
there are no less than 126 temples, 
small and great, of which 108 are: 
dedicated to Siva, and the remainder 
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to Vishnoo; and as the pretty cot- 
tages of the inhabitants are over. 
topped by stately trees, the whele 
city, at a little distance, presents to 
the eye a crowd of magnificent white 
temples, mingled with the freshly. 
green foliage of the palm-trees. — Tt 
is worth while to journey’ from 
Madras to witness a festival in the 
‘* golden city,” ora shorter drive may 
suffice to Trivatore or other neigh- 
bouring place. If you approach 
the scene of the festival at nigh 

you find the road illuminated by 
lanterns hung on garlands stretch- 
ed across it from tree to tree; and 
booths erected along the road-side, 
with figures and paintings of gods 
and goddesses in them, perhaps 
not of the most delicate description. 
Probably you are the only European 
amongst the crowds who, on foot or 
in all variety of Oriental cars, throng 
the way; but you have nothing to 
fear—your things may lie unguarded 
all night, and it will be unusual if 
even the smallest trifle be abstracted, 
—the natives will rather take your 
presence as a compliment than as an 
intrusion, and probably garlands of 
flowers will be thrown round your 
neck next day as you walk about 
to see the sights. The houses are 
fresh painted and decorated with 
garlands, while floral arches span 
the streets, which are crowded 
with the joyous worshippers. The 
women wear flowers, and especially 
the white blossoms of the jasmine, in 
their beautiful hair; and their arms, 
neck, and ankles are loaded with 
jewellery. The men are likewise in 
their gayest attire; and nowhere do 
the rich colours of Oriental cos- 
tume appear in such brilliant variety. 
The main feature in these festivals 
is the procession of the idol-gods. 
The idols, decked with flowers, are 
carried about in gorgeously-painted 
cars, generally with two priests 
fanning them,—preceded by dancing 
girls, a band of noisy musicians, 
bareheaded Brahmins walking hand- 
in-hand and singing hymns in honour 
of the god, and the elephants of the 
temple, gay with crimson and orange 
trappings, their very trunks elabo- 
rately painted for the occasion! 
Sometimes cannon fire at intervals; 
and as the idol-god, thus escorted, 
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approaches, the people shout, and in 
long lines throw themselves down 
before him in reverence. Half-festival 
and half-fair, it is a curious scene that 
spreads around. Toys, luseious sweet- 
meats, and betel are sold at the stalls 
—numerous go-rounds and swinging- 
boats perform their evolutions, filled 
with beautiful and artistically-dressed 
children,—dancing-girls in their pe- 
culiar costume mingle in the crowd 
or dance before the idol,—youths 
leap past you with towers of flowers 
on their heads,—and boys, dressed up 
like tigers, go springing about, the 
crowd rushing to and fro as if 
threatened by the actual animal. 
Other spectacles there are of a less 
pleasing kind, but met with at 
almost all public assemblages in 
India. Fakirs go amongst the crowds 
with shoes stuck fall of nails, but 
singing lustily and playing on the vina 
all the while,—others dance about, 
extinguishing torches against their 
bare breasts,—others swing to and 
fro aloft with a rope round their 
waist; and beggars and deform- 
ed or diseased children are to be 
seen, hideously painted, for the pur- 
pose of attracting notice. At night 
fireworks of the most beautiful kind 
are set off in vast quantities; rockets 
course through the air, and pyro- 
technic devices, sometimes showing 
the figure of the god, blaze off in 
front of the temple or choultry where 
the idol reposes. The little temples 
in the middle of the tanks are illu- 
minated as the god is carried, amid 
the clash of cymbals, in nocturnal 
procession around the basin of flash- 
ing waters; while the glare of in- 
numerable torches, and the blaze of 
Indian lights—white, blue, orange, 
crimson, and green—ehange the dark- 
ness into an almost insufferable 
light. 

Such is worship in Southern India, 
where Hindooism exists in greatest 
pomp and circumstance. The tem- 
ples of India, like those of all an- 
cient’ nations, are regarded as the 
abodes of the gods; and the Ipors 
obtain various degrees of veneration, 
—some classes worshipping them as 
actual gods, others as full of the 
divine presence, and others as mere 
symbols or venerated accessories 
of devotion. Idol-shops are very 





common in Hindoo towns and vil- 
lages. In passing along the streets, 
you may see the idol-maker—perhaps 
a Brahmin, with the sacred cord 
round his neck and the sectarial marks 
on his forehead—sitting in his shop, 
smoking his hookah, and waiting for 
a customer, or else engaged in the 
actual manufacture of the images, 
These are of all sizes and of any 
material—metal, wood, stucco—the 
latter kind quite resembling the com- 
mon painted casts sold in streets of 
England, and, if unconsecrated, bring- 
ing about the same price. You may 
buy one for a halfpenny—so that the 
poorest can purchase them; but the 
rich Hindoos spend vast sums on 
idols, which are frequently made of 
the most costly materials, inlaid with 
precious stones. The consecration of 
the idol is effected by the utterance 
of sacred texts, and by the touch of 
the priest,—also by washing the 
image with the water of the Ganges. 
The idols, or symbols, thus sanctified, 
are placed in the adyta of the tem- 
ples, or in that part of a private 
house which is set apart to religion. 
Sometimes temporary idols are made 
by the worshippers themselves. A 
Brahmin, after squeezing a lump 
of the Ganges mud in his hands 
into something like an image, will 
set it up on the bank, offering it rice, 
fruit, flowers, and oil, —reverently 
bowing to it, with his hands closed 
together in the attitude of prayer, 
and with many ejaculations and in- 
vocations; and then, after a little 
pause, he will throw it away. In 
this way, also, females make a lingam 
for worship, and then cast it away. 
Such practices serve to illustrate the 
fact that, with a large portion of the 
Hindoos, idols are no more regarded 
as actual gods than is the crucifix in 
Roman Catholic countries,--some- 
times less so. Doubtless there are 
Hindoos who imagine that the con- 
secrated idols are transubstantiated 
into the very deity,—that havi 

ears, they may be charmed wit 

music; having eyes, they may be- 
hold the prostrations and gesticula- 
tions of the worshippers; having 
nostrils, they may be regaled with 
odours, whether of flowers or incense ; 
and having mouths, may partake of 
the viands that are spread before 
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them. But.such are not the notions 
of the educated and intelligent classes 
of the Indian population. These 
regard the divinity as present in the 
idol simply as the invisible fragrance 
is present in the visible flower,—as 
fire is present in heated metal,—as 
magnetic influence pervades steel. 
And many, like the Brahmin with his 
mud-idol on the banks of the Gan- 
ges, hold that the image is a mere 
symbol, possessed of no essential 
sanctity, and representing the god 
merely as a letter stands for an au- 
dible sound—in other words, simply 
by conventional usage. 

The Hindoos have been called the 
most religious people on the face of 
the earth; and it is hard to deny 
that the feelings of devotion, and of 
reliance on a higher power, which 
constitute the very essence of re- 
ligion (considered as_ distinct from 
morality), are to be found as fully de- 
yeloped in India as in any country 
in the world. The whole system of 
his temple-worship is regarded by 
the Hindoo as of divine appoint- 
ment, and therefore efficacious for 
the ends contemplated. Just as the 
southern nations of Christendom, in 
an hour of pressing grief or danger, 
throw themselves down before a 
crucifix, a Madonna, or the image 
of a saint,—or repair to the solemn 
solitudes of their ever-open cathe- 
drals to implore help from above in 
prayet; in a similar spirit, and in 
an almost identical form, does the 
Hindoo resort to his temples for 
divine help amidst the exigencies 
common to all humanity. “In the 
countless vicissitudes of life,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Perceval, “the Hindoo 
confidently relies on the unfailing 
and ever-present lord and guide 
locally present in the venerated fane. 
That shrine is his light in darkness, his 
salvation, his stay, his succour, his 
bliss, his all. In extremity, as when 
@ woman is in Jabour, or when dan- 
gerous symptoms threaten a fatal 
termination to disease, some member 
of the family; probably its head, will 
even in the dead of night hasten to 
the village shrine—possibly a mere 
mud-hut—and in lowly reverence 
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supplicate in a hasty petition the 
beneficent intervention of the power- 
ful being whom he believes to be 
there specially present.” * Was it not 
the same with the Hebrews of old, 
who went up to pray in the Temple 
at Jerusalem as if that were the only 
place in all the earth where God 
could be effectually addressed? It 
was reserved for Christianity to make 
the whole world a temple, and to 
reveal the Heavenly Father as equall 
near to us at all times and in al 
places. 

Every nation has certain constitu- 
tional peculiarities, which give rise 
to practices and phases of thought 
very startling to others who are in 
such points differently constituted. 
The most remarkable peculiarity of 
this kind in the Hindoo character is 
its power of AscrTioIsM, and its occa- 
sional delight in what, to ordinary 
homey fs would be severe self-tor- 
ture. Monks and saints of Christen- 
dom have often subjected the body 
to grievous penance—secluding them-* 
selves from the happy communion of 
their fellows—fasting oft—and daily 
kneeling on the rocky floor of their 
cells before a crucifix, while they 
lacerated, their backs with stripes. 
But all such triumphs over the in- 
stincts of our nature fade out of sight 
before the tremendous self-imposed 
tortures to be witnessed among the 
Indian population. Asceticism there 
counts its votaries by thousands, the 
greater proportion of whom peram- 
bulate the country as solitary mendi- 
cants. Some of these strange beings 
keep one or both arms extended above 
their heads till the muscles become 
so rigid and fixed as to be incapable 
of motion ;—some keep their hands 
closed till the nails make their way 
through the flesh, and completely 
perforate the hand ;—others hold up 
their faces to the sky till the muscles 
of the neck contract so as to retain 
the head in that position. These 
fanatics usually belong to the Saiva 
sect; they mat or twist their hair so 
as to make it rise above their head, 
and go about either in a state of nu- 
dity, or with only a small wrapper 
stained with ochre. The extraor- 
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dinary practices of these fanatics are 
well exemplified by what Mr. Perceval 
saw at Ramisseram, on occasion of one 
of the great periodic festivals. “Some 
were literally interred in an ordin 
posture,—others were buried wit 
the head downwards, and only the 
legs from the knees above ground; 
one sat on an iron frame in which 
were fixed iron spikes which pierced 
his flesh; some had a pan of burning 
coal on the head, and bore it along 
in the crowd,—while others lay pros- 
trate on their backs, with a vessel 
full of burning embers placed on the’ 
breast; and one was performing the 
penance of the Five Fires, being 
seated in the midst of four, with the 
fifth, the burning sun, pouring its 
rays on his naked head. One man 
had an iron collar round his neck, 
on whose margin were planted iron 
spikes.” Sometimes a devotee, stretch- 
ing himself on the ground on his 
back, and placing a handful of moist 
earth on his under-lip, plants in it 
some grains of mustard-seed; and 
then, lying perfectly motionless, with- 
out food or drink, he exposes himself 
to the heat of day and dews of night, 
till the seed germinates, which is gen- 
erally about the fourth day! The 
variety of these feats or penances is 
endless, and their nature is very as- 
tounding. But it is absurd to regard 
them as torture, in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word, to those who prac- 
tise them. The Hindoo ‘of a fanati- 
cal temperament takes to such prac- 
tices from a native instinct; he trains 
himself to them with as much satis- 
faction as our pugilists and athletes 
practise their various forms of gym- 
nastics; and the crowds at the festi- 
vals look upon these exhibitions of 
the triumph of the soul over the flesh 
with as much hilarity and compla- 
cency as an English assembly witness 
the feats of the circus. We Britons 
do not understand how this can be; 
but quite as little do the quiescent 
Hindoos understand how reasonable 
beings can have a passion for run- 
ning, leaping, cricketing, fox-hunting, 
and other violent and fatiguing pur- 
suits, which would be worse torture 
to the Hindoo than an “occasional 
turn on the swinging-hooks! As the 
Englishman, by native instinct, de- 
lights to develop in skilful exercise 





the muscular strength of his body, so 
the Hindoo passionately seeks to de- 
velop the powers of the soul—of the 
spirit within, which he holds to be a 
power superior to those by which 
nature works in the world around 
him. Many of the feats performed 
by these vogees or devotees are really 
marvellous—indeed incredible to 
Europeans who have not witnessed 
them, or who are not conversant 
with the abundance of testimony by 
which even the most startling are 
attested. How may man _ become 
superhuman? how may he become 
God ?—is, in fact, the great question 
which the religious philosophy of 
India seeks to answer; and it is 
amazing to what triamphs of the 
spirit over the flesh this idea has given 
birth. We cannot stop at present to 
show the connection between this 
constitutional i rk and the 
various creeds and philosophies of 
India; but we would suggest, in 
regard to such violations of one half 
our nature, whether it be not a ne- 
cessary consequence, that when man 
seeks to make himself more than 
man, he generally sinks into some- 
thing less. v 

It is at festivals in honour of the 
goddess Kali that exhibitions of de- 
votional self-torture are most fre- 
quent. Kali is the most horrible 
of all the Hindoo idols. Brahma is 
a deity of too neutral a character 
to be much thought of,—Vishnoo is 
essentially a bgneficent and joyous 
deity,—Siva, though a mpnster in his 
character of the Destroyer, is most 
useful and popular as the god ‘of re- 
production and sexualism. But Kali, 
as it seems to an English mind, 
has not one good point about her. 
She is usually represented as a black 
or dark-blue ferhale, with blood- 
streaked countenance and dishevelled 
hair, dancing on the prostrate body 
of her husband Siva! One of her 
arms (of which she has four) holds a 
sword, another ps by the hair a 
human head ; all her thtee eyes pr 
has one in her forehead) are full of 
wrath—human victims dangle as or- 
naments from her ears, and her neck- 
lace and girdle are composed of skulls. 
But mankind, instead of being logical, 
are in the mass highly inconsequen- 
tial beings ; and however dismal we 
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may take the goddess Kali to be, 
it is certain that the Hindoos flock 
to her festivals as to scenes of 
enjoyment, It must be said, too, 
that however ferocious the appear- 
ance of her idol, it represents her 
fresh from the beneficent deed of 
slaying the giants, whose blood she 
has drunk; and the lolling of her 
tongue is held emblematic of her 
shame on discovering that, in her blind 
fury, she is trampling on her hus- 
band. The third hand of the image, 
too, which is spread open, indicates 
her bestowal of blessings upon her 
worshippers, while with the fourth 
she is forbidding fear; so that, in 
truth, like most of the Hindoo gods, 
she is better than she looks—and 
much need! The worship of Durga, 
one form of Kali, which is cele- 
brated in autumn, ushers in a season 
of the greatest rejoicing amongst her 
followers. “ Durga is then believed, 
to the great joy of the world, to be 
married ; and the voluptuous and in- 
delicate dances which are performed 
before her, are meant to entice her to 
the propagation of children, who are 
to fight with and overcome the evil 
spirits who injure mankind.”* This 
is the most splendid and expensive 
of the Hindoo festivals. Numerous 
animals—buffaloes, sheep, goats, &c. 
—are sacrificed on each of the three 
days of the festival; and after all the 
animals have been slain, the multi- 
tude daub their bodies with the mud 
and gore, and then dance about like 
Bacchanalian furies. During this 
festival all* business is suspended 
throughout the country, and univer- 
sal festivity, for the most part of a 
lascivious complexion, prevails. The 
houses of the wealthy Hindoos are 
at night splendidly illuminated, and 
thrown open to visitors of all kinds, 
—respectable Europeans being al- 
ways welcomed with attention and 
gratitade. Immense sums of money 
are expended on these festivals,— 
much being given in charity, and in 
feeding and clothing priests and beg- 
much in feasting—and not a 
little is lavished on the nautch girls, 
or bayadéres, who dance before the 
idol, to satisfy the devotion and 
gratify the senses of the company. 
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The general character of the wor- 
ship of Kali, however, is of a dif- 
ferent kind. It is in her honour 
that the Saiva sect perform the 
Churruk Pooja, or “ whirling wor- 
ship,”—the most common religious 
martyrdom in India, and which 
is to be witnessed nearly all over 
India, from the banks of the Ganges 
to Cape Comorin. The devotees 
at this festival allow two large iron 
hooks to be fastened into the fleshy 
part of their backs, immediately be- 
low the shoulder-blades; a linen 
bandage is then frequently (but not 
always) tied over the part to prevent 
the flesh giving way; after which the 
devotees are hoisted, by means of a 
rope attached to a high pole erected 
on a platform, to a fearful height in 
the air, and made to gyrate in wide 
circles, They generally remain up, 
swinging about, for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, but they are lowered at any 
time on their making a sign. In- 
stances sometimes occur in which the 
flesh and muscles of the back give 
way, and the devotee is dashed to 
the ground with fatal violence; but 
accidents are rare, and the ordeal is 
not regarded with the apprehension 
or aversion which we should expect. 
In many cases the saints are “old 
hands,” who perform the rite from 
motives of gain and reputation, and 
who go through their martyrdom 
with great cheerfulness and _ self- 
satisfaction. Seldom do even novices 
wince when the hooks are fastened, 
and the subsequent swinging in the 
air is invariably borne with compo- 
sure, often with enthusiasm. Some- 
times the devotee smokes his pipe 
while whirling in his lofty gyrations! 
It is usual for the devotee to take up 
with him fruits and flowers in his 
girdle, which he throws down to the 
crowd, who—especially the female 
portion—laughing and shouting with 
delight, rush eagerly to catch them 
in their hands, or in umbrellas in- 
verted to receive them. Sterile wo- 
men are especially anxious to obtain 
the fruit scattered by these devotees of 
Siva, asa means of wiping away their 
reproach ; and wealthy childless ladies 
frequentlyssend their servants to the 
festival to procure some of the au- 





* Bauce’s Sights and Scenes in the East. 
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spicious fruit for their mistresses to 
eat. Rewards in a future life are 
thought to attend the performance 
of this singular worship; but with 
the exception of what may be called 
the professional martyrs, the greater 
portion of those who go through the 
Churruk Pooja do so in fulfilment of 
a vow made to obtain some temporal 
good. The purely disinterested 
motives and tender affection dis- 
played in many of these cases cannot 
fail to excite our warmest sympathy. 
Among the votaries at one of these 
festivals, we read of a man who, 
though childless himself, had vowed 
to undergo the torture in order to 
save the life of a younger sister’s 
child. ‘The sister, with her little 
one in her arms, perfectly restored to 
health, was present; and her looks 
sufficiently bespoke her intense gra- 
titude and love for the self-denying 
brother who thus redeemed the vow 
he had made for her sake.” The 
next was “‘a young, delicately-formed, 
sweet-looking woman, who offered 
herself to this exposure and agony 
for the sake of a relative no more 
nearly connected with her than her 
husband’s brother.” Another votary 
was an aged mother, whose prayers 
(she believed) had saved the life of 
her son. ‘The vow had been made, 
and the deliverance effected, eleven 
years before; but the poor people 
had never been able till then to incur 
the expenses of the offering to the 
god, and the feast with which these 
solemnities are always closed. With 
the utmost heroism this aged woman 
endured the whole, shouting aloud 
with the spectators, and scattering 
her flowers with flurried enthusiasm. 
Her son, a man of thirty years, was 
present; and in a state of greater ex- 
citement than his mother, to whom 
he paid the most anxious attention, 
and to whose devotion he evidently 
believed he owed the continuance of 
his life.’* 

A faith in penances seems deeply 
rooted in the human mind, departing 
only as our views of God become 
higher and holier. And while we 
shudder at the Churruk Pooja of 
India, we must not forget that it 


proceeds from no other principle 
than that which produced the Fla- 
gellants and the many other mis- 
taken devotees and ascetics of ‘the 
Christian Church. And with this 
difference, that over these Indian 
tortures there is thrown a joyousness 
and enthusiasm which never charac- 
terised asceticism in Europe. In 
truth, as ordinarily witnessed, the 
Churruk Pooja savours more of sport 
than of martyrdom,—the votaries are 
cheerful, or do not complain, and 
the crowds look on with delight, in 
a more edifying and not more con- 
cerned spirit than we do in witness- 
ing the painfal gymnastic feats and 
dizzy gyrations of the circus. Such 
spectacles, however, canuot but fill 
the European beholder with deep re- 
gret at the existence of rites so cruel 
and superstitious, mingled with ad- 
miration and sympathy for the noble 
motives which often inspire the 
ignorant devotees, and with astonish- 
ment at the singular firmness and pe- 
culiar constitution which enable the 
Hindoo to bear so unflinchingly these 
many and terrible forms of self-torture. 

But to understand the hideousness 
of the Kali worship, one must wit- 
ness the proceedings which, during 
the Churruk Pooja festival, take 
place in her temple at Calcutta—the 
celebrated Kali Ghat. The swing- 
ing on the hooks may be a mere out- 
burst of misguided asceticism, kin- 
dred to the penances practised of old 
in Europe ; but the rites we are about 
to describe manifestly have been de- 
rived from some primitive Dryon- 
worsuip :—On entering the precincts 
of the temple (which has no attrac- 
tions of an architectural kind), Brah- 
mins are seen standing to receive the 
free-will offerings of the people, who 
flow past in eager crowds, receiving in 
return for their money consecrated 
flowers. Within is the hideous image 
of the goddess ; and hard by the shrine 
some men stand with iron spikes, 
canes, rods, &c. Groups. of devotees 
—ten or a dozen at a time—come up 
to these men to be operated on. One 
man is pierced through in either side ; 
a couple of canes are then inserted, 
and, their ends being held by two of 








* A personal narrative given in the Sunday at Home, a periodical which ably ful- - 
fils its object, and in which some very graphic sketches of Eastern life have appeared. 
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his companions, he dances away as 
if in a frenzy. Another has his tongue 
pierced, and passes through the aper- 
ture a living snake; another has his 
arm perforated, and passes through 
it an iron rod; and another passes 
an iron rod through his protruded 
tongue. Group after group press 
forward to be thus treated. At 
length, all the groups being conspicu- 
ously arranged on a platform, the 
goats for the sacrifice are decapitated, 
and the court swims with blood. 
Strange ingredients are then thrown 
on the fire. As the smoke and flame 
ascend, discordant instruments clash 
forth uproarious music; and in the 
midst of the din, the chief actors 
commenge their gesticulations, and 
heighten their voluntary inflictions, 
by pulling the rods, canes, spikes, 
snakes, to and fro in the lacerated 
flesh, till streams of blood pour forth 
afresh ; and the crowd become frantic 
with excitement, and shout, “ Vic- 
tory to Kali! victory to the great 
Kali!” Afterwards they leave the 
temple to parade in similar fashion 
in the streets; and nothing can be 
more unearthly than to witness these 
hideous processions, accompanied by 
a horrid din of trumpets, gongs, 
druins, fifes, and cymbals, parading in 
the chief thoroughfares of Calcutta. 
This bloody rite—so different from 
the worship of the pure Brahminical 
race in northern and central India, 
or even of the Brahminised Tamul 
race in the south—seems to us to 
be a remnant of the virtual demon- 
worship of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the peninsula. The Brahminical 
faith abhors all bloodshed; and its 
sacrificial offerings consist only of 
fruits, flowers, and other vegetable 
substances. And if we unhesitatingly 
ascribe the gorgeous pomp of modern 
Hindovism, especially as witnessed 
in the south, to the gay and pomp- 
loving Tamul race, we have still less 
hesitation in ascribing the demoniacal 
rites of the Kali Ghat to a still 
earlier race, who have left their blood 
as a bad leaven in the population of 
Lower Bengal. Kali and her wor- 
ship clearly belong to the rude abo- 
rigines of India, who still linger in 
various parts of the country, and 
who almost everywhere exhibit a 
religion of demon-worship conjoined 
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with bloody and often human ga¢- 
rifices. Indeed, it seems to us to 
be within the limits of fair conjecture 
that Kali, that hideous relic of 
savagery, is the dread Nirritti men- 
tioned in the Vedas—goddess of the 
“black Asuras,” whom the “ white- 
complexioned friends of Indra” found 
in possession of the Gangetic valley; 
a deity so terrible, that even the 
stout-hearted Aryans have left on re- 
cord such prayers as the following, — 
“Keep far from us Nirritti with 
repellant looks!” ‘Let not the most 
powerful and indestructible Nirritti 
destroy us!” 

Hindooism—we speak of its re- 
ligious externals—is a strange med- 
ley, varying in complexion from pro- 
vince to province, and in some places 
exhibiting features directly opposed 
to its general character. Wherever 
the abotiginal element predominates, 
the religion is dark and bloody; 
wherever the Tamul race extends, it 
is cheerful, gorgeous, and licentious; 
wherever the pure Hindoo is in the 
ascendant, it is lofty in speculation 
and gentle in its rites, but overlaid 
with absurd prescriptions of ritual 
and social usage, which are inculcated 
as divine. Passing from the tinge o 
demon-worship in Lower Bengal, we 
find this grim aboriginal element deep- 
ening as we enter the billy province 
of Orissa, forming the little-known 
border-region between the  presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Madras. On 
the sea-coast of that region, guarded 
from holiday visitors by the terrible 
Coromandel surf, stands the famous 
Black Pagoda, covered from base to 
summit with sculptures, grossly lasci-- 
vious even for India; and a little 
further south, on low sand-hills 
backed. by most luxuriant woods, 
rise the §till more celebrated temples 
of Juggernaut, which, when viewed 
from the sea, appear three lofty cir- 
cular buildings surrounded by several 
smaller ones. Every foot of the town 
is holy ground; and the whole of the 
land for twenty miles around is held 
free of rent, on the tenure of perform- 
ing certain services connected with 
the temple. Maths, or religious estab- 
lishments, having low-pillared veran- 
das in front, line the principal street, 
with clumps of trees interspersed; 
and at the end of the street, which 
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ig very wide, rises the grand temple 
within a spacious square area en- 
closed by a lofty wall. The enclosure 
is entered by a grand gateway, from 
which a broad flight of steps leads 
up to a terrace one hundred and fifty 
yards square; and upon this plat- 
form stands the great pagoda, thirty 
feet square at the base, and rising 
in a tapering elliptical curve to the 
height of two hundred feet from the 
ground, or one hundred and eighty 
from the terrace. Several other 
temples of all sizes, dedicated to 
various deities, stand within the 
enclosure, most of them conical in 
shape, and crowned with white 
domes. Krishna (one of the incar- 
nations of Vishnoo) is the chief object 
of worship here; and from his title, 
Juggernaut, or Lord of the World, 
the great temple is denominated; 
but it is shared in joint tenancy with 
Siva and his wife and sister Sub- 
hadra, which is but another’ name 
for Kali. The three idols which re- 
present these deities are blocks of 
wood about six feet high, each 
surmounted by a frightful human 
countenance—Krishna’s block being 
painted dark-blue, Siva’s white, Sub- 
hadra’s yellow. Each is provided 
with a rude chariot, or lofty platform 
mounted on wheels—that of Jugger- 
naut being eighty-four feet square 
and forty-four feet high, mounted on 
sixteen wheels; while those of the 
two other idols are almost as large. 
A dozen festivals are held here in 
the course of the year; but the chief 
one is the Rath Jatra, which takes 
place every spring, when the idols 
are taken on their raths or cars to 
visit their country-house, about a 
mile and a half distant. Thousands 
of men, women, and children draw 
them along by means of cables fast- 
ened to the cars; while Brahmins, 
Btationed on the platforms beside 
the idols, sing and recite lascivious 
stories, accompanied by gestures, 
amid the shouts and applause of 
the multitudes. A hundred thousand 
people usually assemble at this festi- 
val, many of whom come from great 
distances; and partly from their 
poverty and willingness to pay all 
the exactions of the priests, and 
partly from the natural perils and 
hardships of the journey, no incon- 
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siderable number of votaries—some 
allege about ten thousand—annually 

erish in making this pilgrimage. 

very year, in former times, devotees 
used to sacrifice their lives in honour 
of the idols by throwing themselves 
under the moving wheels; but the 
humanity of the British Government 
put a stop to such fanatical prac- 
tices. 

Self-immolation is not foreign’ to 
modern Brahminism ; nevertheless, in 
order to view in their true relation 
the human sacrifices once preva- 
lent at Juggernaut, it should be kept 
in mind that by far the greater por- 
tion of Orissa is peopled by aboriginal 
tribes,—the Hindoo or Brahminical 
race being confined to the sea-coast 
and some of the valleys. Indeed, the 
great seat of the remnants of the 
aboriginal races of India is in the 
Vindhya mountain-range, of which 
the Orissa hills are the eastern ex- 
tremity, and which extends in a broad 
belt from sea to sea, separating Hin- 
dostan (northern India) from the 
southern and peninsular portion of 
the country. It is in this upland but 
luxuriant region that the Koles, Beels, 
Khonds, and other tribes aré ‘to be 
found, existing in peaceful and settled 
communities, over which the Brahmi- 
nical race never acquired any ascen- 
dancy, and some of which are still un- 
subdued even by the all-penetrating 
arms and influence of the British. The 
religion of the Khonds, which is the 
best known to us, illustrates that ten- 
dency to a cruel demon-worship which 
we have mentioned as characteristic of 
the primitive population of India. No 
idols or temples are to be seen amongst 
the Khonds; they regard such things 
as absurd, and prefer to connect the 
special presence of their gods with 
certain groves, fountains, and rocks. 
The priesthood may be assumed by 
any one who asserts that he has been 
divinely called to the office, and who 
authenticates his pretensions by lying 
in a state of stupor or trance for ten 
or fourteen days, during which period 
his soul is supposed to be absent, and 
in the divine presence, They believe 
in a Supreme Being, the God of 
Light, who madé to himself a consort, 
the Earth-goddess, who, on the crea- 
tion of man, became so jealous that 
she has ever since continued to con- 
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tend with the power, and thwart the 
beneficent designs, of the Supreme. 
In short this rebellious deity, Tari 
Pennu, stands in nearly the same 
relation to Boora Pennu, the God of 
Light, as Satan does to God in the 
Christian theology. ‘Kali also figures 
among their divinities. Animal sacri- 
fices are offered to the Supreme; and 
the chief feast in honour of him is 
held about the time of the rice 
harvest, when for five days every one 
eats freely of fermented rice, which 
produces an intoxicating effect; wild 
dances, accompanied by stunning 
music, are kept up day and night, 
and lascivious enjoyment of all kinds 
is indulged in as right and pleasing 
in the sight of God. The worship of 
the evil Earth-goddess is of another 
sort, and embraces as its chief rite 
human sacrifices, which are made 
periodically by the tribes, and also 
on special occasions, in order to ap- 
pease the wrath of the cruel Tari. 
The victims (called Meriahs) must 
not be Khonds, but are purchased or 
kidnapped, generally when children, 
from the lower class of the Hindoos. 
They may be of either sex, and, as 
consecrated persons, are treated with 
the greatest kindness. To a Meriah 
youth a portion of land with farming 
stock may be assigned, also a wife, 
herself a victim; or if he form an 
attachment for the wife or daughter 
of a Khond, the relatives regard it as 
a special favour. What a strange 
life is this!—reared for death, yet 
treated with all that usually makes 
life happy! The Meriahs almost never 
attempt to escape. When sacrificed, 
the victim is cut into pieces; and each 
head of a family obtains a shred of 
flesh to bury in his fields, in order to 
mollify the Earth-goddess, and make 
them fertile. Efforts have been made 
by the British Government to procure 
the discontinuance of these savage 
rites, and in part with success; 
several of the sacrificing tribes having 
been converted to the theology of 
their non-sacrificing brethren, which 
maintains that the Earth-goddess, 
though opposed to the Supreme, is 
so suberdinated to his will that she 
cannot hurt those whom he protects. 
But several genérations must pro- 
bably elapse before the rude popula- 
tion of this extensive and secluded 
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hili-region can be brought fully un- 
der the controlling power and influ- 
ence of British civilisation. 

Having seen the worship of the gay 
Tamul race of the south, and glanced 
at the bloody rites which mark the 
presence of the aboriginal tribes, let us 
descend from the broad region of the 
Vindhya hills into the immense plains 
of Bengal and Upper India. Here 
we find ourselves in “ Hindostan,” 
the country of the pure Hindoos 
and native seat of Braumryism. On 
the advance of this invading people, 
thirty-five centuries ago, into the 
Gangetic plains, they appear to have 
gradually swept the aboriginal tribes 
southwards into the Vindhya hills, 
and eastwards into the cul-de-sac of 
lower Bengal. We have already re- 
marked on the tinge which this 
aboriginal leaven has imparted to 
Hindoo worship in the delta of the 
Ganges; so we shall at once take our 
way up that stream to Benares, the 
fountain-head of Brahminical learn- 
ing, and alma mater of rigid Hindoo- 
ism. It is a city of temples, pundits, 
and devotees. Besides 330 intrusive 
Mahometan mosques, there are no 
less than 1000 Hindoo temples, some 
of these of good size and imposing 
appearance, others stuck like shrines 
at the angles of the streets, and others 
on the ghats or broad flights of steps 
which for nearly three miles line the 
bank of the river. -In the streets, 
which are narrow as alleys, and nearly 
roofed in by the projecting upper 
stories of the houses, ever and anon 
one meets a Brahmin with the sacred 
bull; while around the shrines are 
posted ascetics of as revolting appear- 
ance as chalk, cow-dung, matted locks, 
twisted limbs, and other hideous alti- 
tudes of penance can show. Formerly 
this sacred city was a favourite place 
for the performance of suttee, or the 
burning of widows; and at the time 
of Heber’s visit, self-immolation by 
drowning in the Ganges was likewise 
not infrequent. On many of the house- 
fronts, besides fantastic paintings of 
men, women, bulls, elephants, &c., 
gods and goddesses appear in gaudy 
colours. Here, as elsewhere, the 
multitude take great delight in the 
religious festivals; the chief of these 
being the Ram Lila, which represents 
the triumph of Rama over the gigan- 
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tic demon Ravan, who”is personated 
by a huge ogre-like figure, filled with 
explosive combustibles, and blown up 
at the close of the performance. At 
the Duwallee festival, which marks 
the close of the mercantile year, those 
engaged in commerce carefully cleanse 
and decorate the exteriors of their 
houses, and at night there is a uni- 
versal illumination. “The city then 
appears like a creation of the Fire- 
king, the view from the water afford- 
ing the most superb and remarkable 
spectacle imaginable. The outlines 
of the whole city are marked in 
streams of fire; and the coruscations 
of light shoot up into the dark-blue 
sky above, and tremble in long unda- 
lations on the rippling waves below.” 
Mauttra, on the Jumna, the birth- 
place of Krishna, is a still more sa- 
cred city to the Hindoo than Benares, 
which place it much resembles in the 
style of its streets and buildings. Here, 
as in all the famous cities of Hindo- 
stan, the pomp and glory of Hindooism 
have long beem-on the wane, and in- 
deed were damaged irreparably eight 
centuries ago on the invasion of the 
Mahometans. To have an idea of this 
sacred city in its prime, we must 
recur to what Mahmoud of Ghuznee 
wrote of it in the year 1017 :—“ There 
are here,” says that arch-destroyer of 
Hindoo idols and temples, “ 1000 edi- 
fices, as firm-as the faith of the faith- 
ful, most of them of marble; besides 
innumerable temples; nor is it likely 
this city has attained its present con- 
dition but at the expense of many 
millions of dinars; nor could such 
another be constructed under a period 
of two centuries.” In the course of 
his plundering, Mahmoud found here 
five golden idols, with eyes of rubies, 
valued at 50,000 dinars; another 
image, when melted, produced 98,300 
miskals of pure gold; and besides 
these there were about 100 idols of 
silver, which loaded as many camels. 
A century ago Muttra was again ra- 
vaged by the Affghans, so that we need 
not be surprised that this most sacred 
of Hindoo cities should not now ap- 
pear equal to its reputation. Num- 
bers of sacred bulls here go at large 
without owners; peacocks and paro- 
quets flutter about; and monkeys 
swarm in the ruins, sitting, running, 
or playing on the tops of the houses, 





and skipping from roof to roof across 
the streets—these latter animals 
being protected and fed in honour of 
the monkey-god Hanuman, who as- 
sisted Rama in his conquest of Ceylon. 

The Hindoo temples of Northern 
India are greatly inferior in number 
and splendour to those of the south. 
The conquests and long-enduring rule 
of the Mahometans in the former 
region may, to a considerable extent, 
account for this inferiority in re- 
ligious architecture. For besides the 
fact that, beneath the cold shade of 
a hostile religion, much money and 
patronage that would have been de- 
voted to the native religion would be 
diverted into other channels, so as to 
hinder the waste and accidents of 
time from being adequately repaired, 
it must be remembered that the Ma- 
hometans, when fierce in the zeal of 
their new faith, were fanatic destroyers 
of the temples of the subjugated po- 
pulation ; and afterwards, when they 
came to take a calmer view of things, 
they saw no better way of rearing 
noble mosques to Allah than by re- 
constructing the beautiful temples 
which the Hindoos had erected to 
Vishnoo or Siva. The Hindoo builders 
gave to all parts of their work an 
unsurpassable finish. Granite and 
marble were the materials on which 
they worked; and even on the im- 
perishably hard surface of gigantic 
temples of the former stone, we often 
find every inch covered with carvings 
and sculptures, every line of which 
is still as sharp as the day it was 
cut. They were a race that “ built 
like giants, and finished like jewel- 
lers.” Every block of stone in their 
stately buildings, whether of marble 
or of granite, was made to fit into the 
adjoining blocks with the most per- 
fect nicety, so that mortar was hardly 
needed; and the pillars, friezes, 
domes, indeed the whole structure, 
might be taken down and recon- 
structed without difficulty. This 4s 
what the Mahometans did; and some 
of the finest mosques in northern 
India, says Fergusson, are just 
Hindoo temples with a new arrange- 
ment of the pillars. But apart from 
these causes for the inferiority of 
the religious architecture of Hin- 
dooism to the north of the Vindhya 
mountains, there is much reason 
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to believe that the main cause is 
to be found in a diversity of national 
character. The pure Brahminical 
people, who, bringing with them 
their Vedas, settled in Onde and 
the whole region between Benares 
and the Sutlej, had a type of mind 
of a much more spiritual kind than 
the pomp-loving race who built 
the gorgeous temples of the south. 
The typical Brahmin was a man of 
more abstract cast of mind than the 
Tamulee, more enamoured of the 
spirit than of the external pomps of 
religion, and gave more of his strength 
to the rearing of lofty speculations 
than to the building of vast temples. 
The Mussulman also, corhpared with 
the Tamul race, is restrained in the 
character ot his religious architec- 
ture; and, from his intense aver- 
sion to everything like idolatry, he 
wholly abjures the representations of 
men and animals, which give so much 
richness to the architecture of the 
Hindoos. 

Modern Hindooism is quite a med- 
Jey. In appearance, the number of 
the deities worshipped is very great ; 
but most of these are but other names 
for the same god, the smaller being 
incarnations or transformations of 
the greater. This peculiar feature— 
so characteristic of Hindoeism—gives 
to Indian mythology a haziness and 
maziness which set arrangement and 
strict definition at defiance. When 
you grasp a god, you are almost sure 
to find him somebody else. The very 
monkey-god Hanuman seems at times 
to be Rama—Rama is Krishna— 
Krishna is Vishnoo—Vishnoo a phase 
of the Supreme. It is the most Pro- 
tean mythology in the world. It is 
Pantheism personified. All the at- 
tributes of the Ong, and the leading 
phenomena of his work the Universe, 
are regarded as individual deities by 
the multitude; but the more en- 
lightened, better able to discern the 
@e in the many, have fewer gods; 
whilst the most enlightened see in the 
All only the Onzt—whom they style 
Brahm. It is wonderful how wide- 
spread in India is this knowledge of 
the one God, and how noble a philo- 
sophy is associated with it; but 
in the faith of the multitudes, the 
onter crust of the Indian religions, 
to which we at present chiefly 
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restrict our review, the grand sum- 
mit or crowning dome of the Hindoo 
pantheon is the divine Triad, consist- 
ing of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Siva, 
The first of these is regarded as the 
creator, the two others as the gerents 
or active principles by which the world 
is ruled; and as Brahma’s work, to 
common eyes, was long ago done, 
while the two other deities are ever 
present and in action in the world 
around, the former has been virtually 
shelved. Although reverenced at a 
spot in Ajmere, and also at that hy- 
ena’s den, Bithoor, there are no tem- 
ples erected to Brahma in any part 
of India, and Vishnoo and Siva divide 
the worship of the Hindoos. ll 
beings or things of a neutral com- 
plexion make little impression on the 
world; it is ever the opposite poles 
or forces—the Vishnoo and Siva, the 
benignly beautiful and the fiercely 
powerful, which divide the homage 
of mankind. It is remarkable that 
although the temples of India are 
distinguished by their grandeur and 
beauty, the idols are the most fright- 
ful and grotesque inthe world. Why 
the one should be so noble and the 
other so despicable, we shall not at- 
tempt to explain; but taking the 
temple and the idol together, we find 
in the religious art and architecture 
of India the same perplexing incon- 
gruity, the same medley of the grand 
and beautiful with the mean and the 
repulsive, which characterises its reli- 
gious literature. The Hindoo is a 
more deeply religious being than was 
the ancient Greek. The latter was 
too much impressed with the dignity 
of man to be so open to a sense of 
supernal powers as the Hindoo, to 
whom man is but a leaf blown to and 
fro by the breath of Omnipotence, a 
mere atom of a thought in the mind 
of the Supreme. In his exquisitely 
noble and beautiful idols the Greek 
adored the divinity of his own na- 
ture—of humanity; whereas the 
Hindoo’s awful sense of the superha- 
man, of something unutterably supe- 
riorsto mortals, renders the workman- 
ship of the idol a thing of no moment, 
and he bows before the painted block 
of wood with deeper sense of a divine 
presence than the Greek had when in 
ecstacy before his sublime Zeus or his 
radiant Apollo. Doubtless a decline 
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in the arts—a torpor of the esthetic 
faculty, which has been stealing over 
the subjugated Hindoos for centuries 
—may have something to do with 
this; but it is quite possible that ten 
or twenty centuries ago, when the art 
of sculpture was practised with much 
success, the idols of the multitude, 
earried about on the raths, were just 
as rude and hideous as now. 

The Hindoos are fond of symbol- 
ism, but in their idols it is of a rude 
and common-place kind. The Greek 
in his idol made the face and form 
of the god expressive of his character ; 
but modern Hindooism tags on its 
symbols to the figure as accessories. 
A multiplicity of arms‘is the common 
form of symbolising power and divi- 
nity. All the leading gods—Brah- 
ma, Vishnoo, Siva, Kali,—are_ re- 
presented with four arms. Brahma 
has also four faces, and is generally 
pictured riding on a swan, holding a 
copy of the Veda,—his eolour being 
red, possibly igggreference to his em- 
blem the “ul Vishnoo is repre- 
sented of the colour of a dark cloud, 
—is ornamented with jewels and 
garlands—and rides on a mythical 
animal, half-eagle and half-man, hav- 
ing in his hands a lotus and other 
emblems. His avatars, or interpo- 
sitions in human form for the bene- 
fit of mankind, are variously spoken 
of as ten or twenty-four; and for 
each of these he is differently repre- 
sented. Siva is three-eyed,* wears a 
tiger’s skin and a necklace of skulls, 
and is represented by the poets as 
delighting in warfare andblood. But, 
though normally regarded as the god 
of destruction, the homage generally 
paid to him is quite of a different 
kind—as presiding over reproduction 
or generation; in token of which he 
is represented riding on a white bull, 
and his emblem the Lingam receives 
the homage of both sexes in all parts 
of India. Each of these deities is re- 





eer accompanied by his god- 
dess-wife, who is always depicted sit- 
ting in his arms little bigger than a 
doll. Brahma, we have said, has no 
sect; but the followers of the two 
other deities distinguish themselves 
by sectarial marks on the forehead,— 
the Vaishnavas being marked with a 
trident, all white but the middle 
prong, which is bright yellow; and 
the Saivas having three horizontal 
stripes of white, with a dark circle 
in the centre. In the writings of these 
two sects there is a good deal of mu- 
tual abuse and denunciation. “ Those 
who profess the worship of Siva, 
and those who follow this doctrine, 
are heretics,” says the Bhagavat. 
“ From even looking at Vishnoo the 
wrath of Siva is kindled, and from 
his wrath we fall assuredly into a 
horrible hell; let not, therefore, the 
name of Vishnoo ever be pronounced,” 
retorts a Purana, of the Saiva sect. 
But whatever hard sayings may ap- 
pear in their writings, these pagan 
sects agree excelleatly,—each fre- 
quently takes part in the festivals of 
the other, and not a few persons wear 
on the forehead the sectarial marks 
of Vishnoo and Siva united. In truth 
polytheism is, by its nature, ever 
tolerant ; monotheism, almost neces- 
sarily, is the reverse. The former 
recognises gods in all nature, and of 
every character; one more or less is 

of no consequence, and the polytheist 

lets every one (like himself) choose 

the deity most in consonance with his 

own character. You may speak of 
Jesus beside, the car of Juggernaut. 

The monotheist, on the other hand, 

holding that there is but one God, 

cannot admit of any other, and seldom 

of any ideas of that one but his own. 

Thus, in India, where these two op- 

posite faiths come in contact, we see 

the Mussulman, stern and rigid in 

his faith of the one God, looking 

with scowling abhorrence upon the 








* “This emblem of the eye in Siva’s forehead,” says Mr. Bruce, “ owes its origin 
to an extremely fine story in the Hindoo mythology. One day Parvati, lying in 
the bosom of her lord, playfully placed her hands over his eyes—those eyes by 
which the world is illuminated. It was but fora minute. But a minute with the 
gods is as a thousand years with mortal men, and for a thousand years the world 
was buried in darkness. In mercy to mankind, and in order to prevent so fright- 
ful an occurrence in future, the destroying god—who, when it pleases him, can be 
as benevolent as the best-natured of the divinities—struck out a third or supple- 


mentary eye in the centre of his forehead.” —Scenes and Sights in the East, p. 108. 
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rites of the Hindoos, and ever wish- 
ing at heart that he were able to 
convert all those pagans at the 
sword’s point; while the polytheistic 
Hindoos, although inflexible in their 
socio-religious system of caste, regard 
with perfect tolerance the worship 
of Allah, and often mingle in crowds 
in the festivities of Islam. 

The ritual of Brahminism is too 
burdensome to be attended to by ordi- 
nary human nature. As set forth in 
the Code of Menoo, it appears rather 
an ideal model than as the actual 
ritual of a class, much less of a 
nation. Such a ritual, however, was 
typical of the people; for if ever 
there were a people possessed of the 
personal-self-denial and religious de- 
votedness equal to cope with burdens 
so onerous, it is the Hindoos. In In- 
dia, as in other countries, the services 
of religion are more or less attended 
to according to the social position and 
greater or less zeal on the part of its 
votaries. In Bengal and the northern 
provinces, bathing of a morning in 
the river, and the offering up of 
water to ancestors, with the reading 
of a portion of the Vedas, are very 
generally observed. Many content 
themselves with applying consecrated 
ashes to the person, or with imprint- 
ing on the forehead and other parts 
of the body the marks of their sect— 
with the offering of flowers and water 
to the deity whom they regard as 
supreme, Vishnoo or Siva, and the 
repetition of his name as their divine 
guardian. Persons in business rarely 
do more than form the sectarial 
marks with invocation and the up- 
lifting of the hands to the invisible 
object of their worship. The banks 
of a sacred river, a portico in a 
temple, or the margin of a tank, 
are favourite places for religious 
exercises; and on beholding the 
crowds that assemble on the beauti- 
ful ghats of the rivers, we are re- 
minded that in India, as in Ma- 
hometan countries and under the 
Mosaic economy, religion and cleanli- 
ness go hand-in-hand, and sanitary 
requirements are invested with the 
force of a divine law. The mystic 
syllable avm—so sacred that no 

oodra dare repeat it—name of deity, 
and emblem of the Triad (which, 
contracted into om, is prefixed to all 
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prayers, and many of the writings of 
the Hindoos, is of special and fre. 
quent repetition in the morning ritual 
of the Brahmin. And the most 
sacred and efficacious of ‘his prayers 
is the Gagatri, the holiest text in 
the Vedas, which says, “ Let us 
meditate on the supreme splendour 
of the divine Sun, that he may 
illuminate our understandings.” The 
deity is regarded as the great spiritual 
sun of the universe, who supports and 
enlightens every one who comes into 
the world. Perhaps the rite most 
characteristic of India and Brah- 
minism is the morning adoration 
of the sun, where the ‘worship has 
regard both to the orb itself and to the 
great Being which it symbolises. While 
the day is yet young, you may see 
the Brahmin standing on one foot, 
resting the other on his thigh, and 
holding in his hands a cup contain- 
ing a lighted wick floating in clarified 
butter; while his calm intelligent 
adoring face is tu upwards to 
the east as he rep inaudibly an 
ascription of praise to the resplen- 
dent fount of light’? An oblation, 
consisting of flowers, barley, water, 
&c., in a boat-shaped vessel, is then 
presented by being placed on his 
head,—the worshipper the while re- 
peating holy texts, and saluting the 
mighty luminary as the cause of day, 
the foe of darkness, and the destroyer 
of every sin. He then walks towards 
the south, in imitation of the sun’s 
course, and so terminates his morn- 
ing’s devotion. 

As may be presumed, in a country 
where there are so many deities to 
worship, and where ritualism is so 
esteemed, the number of holidays is 
excessive. In this, religion merely 
gives effect to the national tempera- 
ment; for the Hindoo is a dreamy 
unenergetic being, and he willingly 
accepts as divine any injunction to 
shut his shop or quit his labour, and 
repair for pleasure and sight-seeing 
to the festivals of the temple. For, as 
we have said, whatever be the nature 
of the festival, it is always flocked 
to with eagerness. All the Hindoos’ 
holy-days are holidays. And so nu- 
merous are they, that at one time 
the British found it difficult to get 
the natives in their employment 
to give their services for more than 
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two hundred days in the year. It 
was an indolent pleasure-seeking, 
however, rather than the exactions 
of their religion, which made so many 
blank days in the working year; and 
a Government. inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and subsequent threat of dis- 
missal, enabled the Hindoo officials 
materially to curb their passion for 
devotional evercises. From seventy 
or eighty, the “ red-letter days ” have 
now fallen to less than twenty; the 
great poojahs (“‘ worships”) are limited 
to two or three; and it is only upon 
the occasion of the Doorga festival 
—called the Dusserah in western 
India—that several days of entire 
absence from public duties are permit- 
ted. Religious pilgrimages are much 
in vogue among the Hindoos. Besides 
the ordinary festivals observed in 
most of the temples, to which all the 
pious of the adjoining districts flock, 
there are special festivals at par- 
ticular places—such as the great 
festivals at Ramisseram, held at in- 
tervals of twelve and sixty years 
respectively—to which pious Hin- 
doos flock a great distance. 
Attendance the car-festival at 
Juggernaut is thought to emancipate 
the soul at death from the evils of 
future birth. Sacred spots and places 
are likewise made the object of pil- 
grimage. Such is Hurdwar, where 
the Ganges emerges from the Hima- 
laya into the plains,—such are the 
holy cities of _Benares and Allaha- 
bad,—such also is the spot in south- 
ern India where Sita, the consort of 
Rama, went through the ordeal of 
fire to test her conjugal purity. At 
this latter spot multitudes flock to- 
gether from every part of India, on 
the auspicious occasions, to bathe in 
the sea, in the full belief of attain- 
ing special favour from heaven. 
There is a temple at Gungotri, far 
up in the Himalayas, to which pil- 
grims resort, though they find there 
no other shelter than a few wooden 
sheds, and caves in the adjoining cliffs. 
Kedernath, in the same snowy lo- 
cality, is also visited by pilgrims; 
and here a score of devotees annu- 
ally sacrifice their lives, either by 
precipitating themselves from a cer- 
tain precipice, or by proceeding into 
the snowy mountain-wastes until 
they perish from cold and hunger. 





Still higher in the mountains, and 
consequently deserted for half the 
year, is another goal of pilgrimage, 
the lonely temple of Badrinath_— 
standing with its glittering gilded 
spire and balls amidst the snows, 
with the icy peaks of Roodroo Himala 
towering above it to the height of 
twenty-three thousand feet. The an- 
nual number of pilgrims to this 
shrine is about fifteen thousand; 
and every twelfth year, when the 
Kumbh Melah is celebrated there. 
the number rises to fifty thousand. 
Adoration of the idol, liberal fees 
to the attendant Brahmins, and ablu- 
tion in a thermal spring formed 
into a bath, in which both sexes bathe 
indiscriminately, are believed to be 
efficacious in cleansing from past of- 
fences. The officiating priests are 
Brahmins from the Deccan, of which 
caste there are no women at Badri- 
nath, so that they cannot marry; 
but, like not a few priestly celibats, 
they are a very profligate set. The 
great object of all Hindoo pilgrim- 
ages is to obtain purification from 
past sins, and exemption in the future 
life from transmigration. These pil- 
grimages often occupy months in the 
performance, and to meet their ex- 
penses, the Hindoo sometimes borrows 
money at high interest, pledges his 
jewels, &c., and becomes impoverish- 
ed for life. Thousands never return, 
perishing by the way, and leaving 
their bodies to be devoured by the 
vulture and the jackal. But their fate 
deters no one,—so great is the glory of 
those wh urn in safety. Shaving 
all the haif#®ff their heads and bodies, 
and rubbing themselves with holy 
ashes, the returned pilgrim-devotees 
march stark-naked through the town, 
accompanied by flags and music, and 
followed by crowds of admiring voung 
people of both sexes, who otter to 
them incense and presents, say prayers 
to them, and regard them as superior 
beings. To the Hindoos, it has been 
truly said, immortality is not so much 
a belief as a certainty. In conse- 
quence, the present life appears a 
smaller thing to them than to any 
people in the world; and what is it 
to risk the fleeting breath of earthiy 
life in pilgrimages, when the spirit- 
ual recompense is believed to be 80 
great, and when the personal ovation 
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upon return is so excessively flatter- 
ing and full of worldly advantage ? 
Next to its asceticism, the external 
feature of the Hindoo religion which 
most startles and shocks a European 
is its lasciviousness. Greek mythology 
is certainly not very pure, but its 
amorous tales of the gods of Olympus 
appear refined when compared with 
the wanton mythology of the Hindoo 
Pantheon. Krishna and the Shep- 
herdesses might have figured in the 
lax but graceful myths of the Hellenic 
race; but there is an abundance of 
such gross pruriency in the popular 
sacred tales of the Hindoos as never 
has been paralleled elsewhere. These 
legends, among. others, form the 
subject of the sculptures with which 
most of the Indian temples are 
covered from head to foot; and the 
priests often chant or recite them 
during the processions of the idols, 
and the great car-festivals. In truth— 
as might be inferred from this state 
of matters—the Indian mind regards 
the passion of sex from a point of 
view the very opposite of that adopt- 
ed by the British conquerors. It is 
not merely a difference of conven- 
tionality. It is not merely that 
amongst a people wearing the scan- 
tiest clothing the notions of pro- 
priety must be widely different from 
those of a northern race who go 
buttoned or mantled up to the throat. 
When that is all the difference, we 
must beware of forming harsh and 
absurd judgments,—as if the rule of 
righteousness for all humanity was to 
be circumscribed by a con- 
ditions and social usagi any one 
particular country. Yet the generality 
of mankind judge in this way; and 
hence the Indo-Mahometan is as 
much shocked by the frank relation- 
ship which exists between the sexes 
in the British race as the latter are 
at witnessing the indecent sculptures 
and_ recitations not infrequent in 
India. The Mahometan, who shuts 
up his own women, and who never 
lets them out unless carefully guarded, 
and veiled up to the eyes, thinks all 
English women “no better than they 
should be,” when he sees their out- 
door habits and frank intercourse 
with the male sex; and as for low 
gowns and bare arms, not to speak of 
the waltz and polka, a Mussulman 
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regards them as signs of most un- 
blushing profligacy. Such is con- 
ventionality. But there is far more 
than a conventional difference be- 
tween our views and those of the 
Hindoos upon this subject. They see 
nothing wrong or strange in their 
sculptured or other displays of the 
sexual passion, They simply regard 
that passion as they would any other 
great fact or law of nature. And the 
most convincing proof of this is the 
manner in which it is connected with 
their religion. Forgetting the ana- 
logous practice amongst the ancient 
Assyrians, we stand aghast to find 
that the dancing-girls of the temples, 
called “the daughters of the idol,” 
are the prostitutes of India. Such 
is the melancholy case. But we are 
all better at denouncing our neigh- 
bours’ sins than confessing our own; 
and truly it is a humiliating and dis- 
tressing thought that, in our own 
Christian country, there are myriads 
of females living in what we scruple 
not to call the most degraded form 
in which sexual profligacy appears 
anywhere in the h and with 
this fearful difference#fhat almost all 
these unfortunates are convinced that 
their profession is a sinful as well as 
degraded one, whereas the same class 
in India regard it in no such light. ~ 

These extraordinary ideas and 
social usages can only be explained 
by reference to the joint influence 
of polytheism and Casts. India is 
truly a land of marvels, but the 
greatest wonder of all is the gigantic 
system of social subdivision and ex- 
clusiveness, by which the national 
unity has been fractured, individual 
action fettered, and community of 
feeling rendered impossible. Rich 
and poor, noble and roturier, in all 
countries have been chary of inter- 
mingling; but nowhere can be found 
anything in the least degree parallel 
to the system of caste as it exists in 
India. Its ramifications spread over 
the whole country; no one is too 
great or too small not to be embraced 
by its fetters. It seems a national 
monomania—for even the Pariahs, or 
outcasts, have instituted castes for 
themselves! In origin and essence, 
caste is not a religious but a social 
usage; nevertheless, for thirty cen- 
turies its social character has been 
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lost sight of in the religious charac- 
ter which has been superimposed 
upon it. When they settled in India 


as conquerors, the Hindoos, like most” 


ancient nations, consisted of three 
well-defined classes — priests, war- 
riors, and the industrial class; while 
below them spread the conquered 
Soodra race, whom they regarded 
much as the Frankish barons of the 
middle ages regarded the vilains or 
serfs of the eountries which they 
entered as lords. As it was conve- 
nient for the dominant Hindoos, and 
especially for the priestly class, to 
perpetuate and intensify this social 
gradus, in due time the Brahmins, by 
wresting texts and inventing fables, 
succeeded in giving to this classifica- 
tion a sanction expressly divine. 
Brahma, they feigned, created four 
distinct kinds of men: first, the 
Brahmins, who came from his mouth ; 
second, the military class who ema- 
nated from his arms; third, the agri- 
cultural and mercantile classes, who 
originated from his body; and fourth, 
the labouring classes, who were pro- 
dueed from hig feet. All history is 
full of examples’ of such proce- 
dure. In a certain stage of society, 
wherever any social usage or dis- 
tinction is found to work well for 
the dominant or priestly class, an 
effort is always made (sometimes in 
perfect good faith) to procure for 
it a divine authority, and so put the 
usage or principle beyond the reach 
of cavil and opinion: just as the 
divine right of kings, the infallibility 
of the Pope, the celibacy of the Romish 
priesthood,&c., are points or principles 
which the greater part of enlightened 
Europe still believes to be founded 
on the Scriptures, and thus enjoined 
by God himself. The first divisons 
of caste established in India were 
wide and simple, and though tyranni- 
cal towards the Soodras or conquered 
people, not very fettering. But in 
the thirty centuries which - have 
elapsed since then, the system has 
increased most fatally in its complex- 
ity,—and this in cireumstances which 
might have been expected to produce 
a different result, and which conse- 
quently prove that the system finds 
some strong echo in the Hindoo 
character. Two of the original castes, 
the second and third, have almost 
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disappeared ; and for all practical pur- 
poses the entire Hindoo race might 
now be divided into the two great 
castes of Brahmins and Soodras. 
Whence, then, the complexity? The 
caste of the Brahmins, although now 
comprising about forty modifications, 
in some respects preserves its unity; 
but the Soodras have split up into 
an endless number of subdivisions, 
each of which considers itself, and 
is considered by the others, quite as 
divinely sanctioned as were the ori- 
ginal castes. The preservation of 
caste by each and all of these mani-: 
fold subdivisions of the population, is 
now the most practical point in the 
Hindoo religion. It is true that the 
religious character of caste is a mere 
fiction,—but the Hindoo does not so 
regard it; and a Roman Catholic may 
as soon be argued out of his belief in 
the infallibility of the Pope, or of the 
divine sanction for priestly celibacy, 
as the Hindoo be convinced that caste 
is of merely human origin, and there- 
fore to be maintained or rejected ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own 
reason or choice. Moral guilt has no 
effect in producing loss of caste; but 
each caste is fettered by rules of the 
most absurd kind, any transgression 
of which makes a man an outcast, and 
is esteemed a more heinous crime 
than even murder. : 

Like other usages of Indian life, 
the prescriptions of caste are modi- 
fied by locality. To the Brahmins 
all animal food, except that of fishes 
and kids, is forbidden; yet in some 
districts they will eat the flesh of any 
animal, if only (as is the case with 
all Hindoos) it is not killed with 
their own hands. In southern India, 
too, they partake, fwithout scruple, 
of spirituous liquors, although these 
are in general only allowed to 
Pariahs. Hindoos consider them- 
selves defiled by contact with fea- 
thers; but among the tribes at the 
foot of the Himalayas, who are in 
other respects strict Hindoos, this 
prejudice does not exist. Where 
every little class is resolved to hedge 
itself in by particular distinctions, 
many of these distinctions must be of 
the most arbitrary and trivial cha- 
racter. Many castes are only to be 
known from one another by the cut 
and colour of their clothes, the shape 
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and arrangement of their trinkets, or 
some other equally frivolous and un- 
important distinction. The Rajpoots, 
and many other castes, eat mutton, 
venison, and fish ; while beef, pork, 
and fowls, are held by them in abo- 
mination; but with some castes pork 
is the favourite diet, and beef only 
is prohibited. “The Rohillas will 
submit to be flogged within an inch 
of their lives with a leathern martin- 
gale, but to be struck with a whip or 
cane would be an indelible disgrace, 
and very likely to be resented with a 
bullet or a stab. Coolies will carry 
any load, however offensive, upon 
their heads; bid them carry a man 
for a few paces, and though it be a 
matter of life and death, they will 
answer you that it is the business of 
another caste.”* 

As further specimens of the absurd 
and vexatious character of caste-re- 
gulations, take the following :— 

“A native carpenter must not use 
grease to his saw; a native smith must 
only work with his body ina particular 
position ; a native sawyer must only cut 
wood according to a certain fashion ; 
they must only eat a particular kind of 
food, cooked in a particular manner and 
at a particular time, and in a particular 
kind of vessel ; the lowest caste man will 
not allow another of his fellows to see 
bim eat; no man will drink even water 
out of another’s vessel, and every one 
carries about with him his own little 
brass pot. No stranger must cross the 
threshold of his little hut for fear of de- 
filing it, and low caste men must not 
approach nearer than a certain number 
of paces to persons of higher caste; his 
miserable garments must be worn only 
in a particular manner; he will not 
take a morsel of any kind of refreshment 
from a person of a different creed, even 
if ever so destitute; he will not allow a 
man of inferior caste to take water from 
the same well as himself. If of high 
caste, he will never drink water from a 
public pump or fountain; he will not 
touch a dead body, or the bone of an 
fmimal; he will not allow salt or vine- 
gar, or any kind of spirit, to enter his 
mouth; neither will he eat anything 
that has life. In many places whole 
villages are set apart for particular 
castes, and no stranger is allowed even 
to walk into the village, if they can 
prevent him. If he meets with any ac- 
cident, he cannot go to the European 
hospitals, nor allow a European doctor 








* See Irving on Caste. 
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to enter his house. He must not,enter 
a new workshop, nor even a new shed, 
nor use a new tool, without the per- 
formance of a ceremony, such as sacrifi- 
cing a biack sheep, and smearing its 
blood upon all around.”+ 


Caste is the great incubus upon 
India. It is the most serious barrier 
to the inroad of new ideas, and the 
inauguration of a better state of so- 
ciety. Caste, such as it now prevails, 
could only have grown up in 4 
country where the means of locomo- 
tion were rare, and where tribal di- 
versities of race fostered the spirit of 
isolation ; and the spread of railways, 
the growth of free thinking, and in- 
creased intercommunion, which are 
marking the British rule, must in the 
end prove subversive of this perni- 
cious and most obstructive system. 
Probably a perception of this truth 
had no small influence in inciting the 
Brahmins, who benefit most by the 
principle of caste, to the late revolt, 
as the only means of averting the sub- 
version of their social status and pri- 
vileges. But this revolt, by directing 
special attention to the subject of 
caste, cannot fail to accelerate its 
overthrow. It is the greatest obstacle 
which European civilisation encoun- 
ters in India, and it will be a happy 
day for the Hindoos themselves when 
they abandon it. But how to pro- 
ceed against it is, we confess, a diffi- 
cult and serious question; for every 
part of the system is regarded as equal- 
ly divine, and myriads of the Hindoos 
would perish rather than violate it. 

The Indian peninsula is a huge 
cul-de-sac, into which race after race, 
or at least tribe after tribe has poured 
in succession from immemorial times, 
without the possibility of any egres- 
sion. None of these peoples appear 
to have wholly perished. Allof them 
belong to the same generic stock— 
even the rudest aborigines showing 
some affinity to the Indo-European 
race,—so that there has not arisen 
amongst them that internecine con- 
test which always occurs when 
very opposite races (such as the 
British and Red Indians or Kaffirs) 
come into contact. And so they 
remain in widely different propor- 
tions whether as regards numbers 
or influence, imparting to the popu- 
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lation of India a tesselated cha- 
racter, —or rather the appearance 
of a mosaic, in which analogous 
colours are grouped together, and 
from which time has in some places 
effaced the sharp outlines. These 
racial diversities are reflected in the 
character of the religion, which, as 
we have seen, varies from region to 
region, both in spirit and in externals, 
And if we examine these religious 
phases, we will find that Hindooism 
becomes grosser and more over- 
laid, or indeed identified, with exter- 
nalism and extravagance, a5 we ap- 
proach the south; while, conversely, 
as we proceed northwards from Cape 
Comorin to Calcutta, and thence 
north- westwards to the Affghan 
mountains, we find externalism 
diminishing, and the creed growing 
purer—(the Vindhyan chain form- 
ing a dark belt across the middle, in 
which, though there be little pomp 
or ritual, there is much blood). In 
accordance with this gradus, further 
to the north-west than the Brahminical 
nation, we find a kindred but later- 
arrived people, the Jats, who form 
the flower of the confederated tribes 
who profess the Sikh religion,—a 
faith which is by far the purest and 


freest from the burden of forms and 


ritual of any in India. It is only 
four centuries old—a mere infant of 
days compare@ even to that theolo- 
gical and chronological medley, exist- 
ing Hindooism. It was originally a 
pure deism, inculcating the widest 
charity and a pure morality; but it 
has degenerated in so far that the 
Sikhs now consider their founder, 
Nanak, as a mediator with God, and 
entitled to divine honours. They 
agree with their fellow Hindoos in be- 
lieving in the transmigration of souls, 
either as a punishment or as a means 
of moral purification, and in regard- 
ing it as a horrible impiety to kill kine. 
But Nanak, like Buddha, was a strong 
protester against the system of caste, 
which is repudiated by the Sikhs— 
a circumstance which has proved of 
the greatest service to us during the 
terrible crisis of the Sepoy revolt, 
throughout which the Sikh regiments 
as a body have remained faithful 
amidst the universal defection of 
their Hindoo comfgdes. We may 
add that the rise of the pure creed 


of Nanak, in defiance of the religious 
monstrosities and social absurdities 


of Hindooism, gives a cheering hope 


of what, in course of time, may yet 
be accomplished in Hindostan by the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

Still farther to the north-west we 
find the Patans, immigrants from the 
Affghan mountains, the latest wave of 
population (except the British) that 
has forced its way into the Indian 
territories, who line the banks of the 
Indus, permeate the Punjaub, and 
form the bulk of the population in the 
region around Mooltan. Other waves 
of Mahometan immigration—Arab 
and Mongol — preceded them, com- 
mencing soon after the Hejira, and 
assuming formidable proportions in 
the eleventh century, when Mah- 
moud of Ghuznee led the way into 
the golden realms of Hindostan. 
From that time down to* the pe- 
riod of the British conquest, Ma- 
hometanism was the religion of 
the sovereigns of India; and at 
various times efforts were made to 
convert the Hindoos to that faith at 
the point of the sword. Partly ow- 
ing to this compulsion, and partly 
from motives of worldly advance- 
ment, a considerable body of the na- 
tive population became Mahomet- 
ans, so that a large proportion of 
the Mussulmans of India are in no 
way related to the Mussulman con- 
querors of that country, but are pure 
Hindoos, descended from ancestors 
who embraced the foreign faith. 
But religion, like everything else, 
varies in complexion with the coun- 
try and people amidst which it is es- 
tablished. Christianity in the British 
Isles wears a different look from 
what it does in Italy. Spain and 
Germany are hardly less diverse in 
their respective phases of the same 
faith; and in France and Russia 
Christianity notably differs in com- 
plexion. Plant the identically same 
creed in different countries or peoples, 
and the result will be different in 
each. This is the case with Maho- 
metanism in India. The worship- 
pers of Allah in that country are 
different from their co-religionists in 
other parts of the world. They are 
Indo-Mahometans, and the prac- 
tice of their faith is tinged with the 
peculiarities of the Indian race. It 
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is the least stern and the most pomp- 
loving of all the forms of Maho- 
metanism; and the grave solemn 
Turk would turn with anger and 
contempt from the “ vain shows” in 
which his co-religionist indulges on 
the banks of the Ganges, and much 
_ more on those of the Cauvery and 

Kistna. If, for illustration’s sake, 
we were to liken the grave Soon- 
nee form of Mahometanism, followed 
by the Turks and western Asiatics, 
to the Protestantism of Christen- 
dom, then the Sheite faith of Persia, 
with its greater love of show and 
externalism, would find a parallel in 
the Catholic Church; while Indo- 
Mahometanism, with its still greater 
leaning to show and superstition, 
may be likened to that oriental form 
of Christianity which is embodied 
in the Greek Church. The great fes- 
tival of the Mohurrum, though a 
fast of the most mournful kind, is in 
India accompanied by so much pomp 
and splendour, that strangers might 
be at a loss to distinguish it from 
an occasion of pure rejoicing; while 
in their Hindoo-like reverence for 
the Imaums, Hossein and Hous- 
sein, the Indo-Mahometans have 
introduced rites and ceremonies sa- 
vouring of idolatry, or actual worship 
of these sons of Ali. Of the out-door 
celebration of the Mohurrum at 
Madras, Mr. Bruce says that “the 
entertainments were quite at variance 
with the idea of a lamentation.” In 
truth we find Mahometanism in 
India exhibiting the same notable 
and highly snggestive phases as 
Hindooism: to wit, varying in the 
complexion of its ritual in different 
localities,—comparatively pure and 
grave towards the north-west, and 
becoming full of pageant and gaiety 
as we approach the southern extre- 
mity of the peninsula. Mahomet- 
anism never made much way be- 
yond the limits of Hindostan; and 
its religious buildings, even in north- 
ern India, if we except the Jumma 
Musjid at Delhi, cannot vie with 
those of the natives. And yet some 
of the finest mosques were erected 
on the site and out of the materials 
of demolished Hindoo temples,—the 
mosques of Aurungzebe at Muttra 
and Benares being illustrations of 
this very common practice. As it 
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is only Indo-Mahometanism with 
which we have to do, we pass over 
the religious beliefs and practices of 
that faith, except as they are modified 
by the influences of the Indian clime, 
The festivals of the Mohurrum and 
the Buckra-Eade, therefore, we leave 
undescribed ; but the festival of the 
Bhearer calls for a word in passing, 
as both in origin and character it 
belongs to India. It is an annual 
festival, held at night; and the scene 
which is exhibited during its celebra- 
tion is exceedingly beautiful. The 
banks of the Ganges are brilliantly 
lighted up; and, accompanied and 
announced by numerous flights of 
rockets, a floating palace, built on a 
raft, comes sailing down the stream, 
preceded by thousands of small 
lamps, each wreathed with a chaplet 
of flowers, which cover with gay 
brilliance the surface of the flashing 
water. The raft, which is formed of 
plantain-trees fastened together, is of 
considerable extent; and the struc- 
ture which it bears is such as Titania 
herself might delight to inhabit. 
Towers, gates, and pagodas rise in 
fantastic array, bright with a thou- 
sand colours, and shining in the light 
of numberless glittering cressets. 
And so the fairy-like spectacle moves 
on, while admiring crowds throng the 
banks of the river. The Hindoos, 
we may add, never object, and gene- 
rally delight, to join in the festivals 
of their Mahometan brethren—in- 
deed the festivals of the latter owe 
very much of their eclat to the pre- 
sence and co-operation of the Hindoo 
population, who are almost as ready 
to salaam the tazees of Hossein and 
Houssein as to bow before the images 
of Siva and Vishnoo. 

The last religious sect we require 
to notice in modern India are the 
Parsees—descendants of the ancient 
Fire - worshippers of Persia, who, 
though exiled for ten centuries from 
their native land, still maintain the 
faith of Zoroaster after it has van- 
ished from the region of its origin. 
They form an important portion of 
the population of Bombay and Surat, 
and are as much distinguished from 
the natives of India by their personal 
traits as by their religious rites and 
ceremonies. All that we need to note 
of thein here is the reverence which 
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they pay to fire (inter alia, regarding 
as a heinous sin and defilement of the 
sacred element to blow it with the 
breath), and the peculiar mode in 
which they treat the bodies of the 
dead. The Parsees believe in the 
Resurrection, a final Judgment, and 
afatare state of rewards and punish- 
ments ; but they evidently do not 
hold that the resurrection is to be 
made in the actual body which the 
soul has worn in this life, but in an 
etherealised form of it, or, as St. Paul 
says, a “spiritual” body, Their 
reverence follows the soul and not 
the flesh ; and hence the corpse is dis- 
regarded by the survivor, having 
been abandoned by its own life or 
spiritual tenant. The dead bodies of 
the Parsees are not consumed by fire, 
according to the custom of the Hin- 
doos, nor interred according to the 
practice of the Mahometans, Chris- 
tians, and Chinese. They hold burial, 
cremation, or the confiding of the 
ashes or corpse to the waters, to be 
a sacrilege against the elements ; and, 
they have cemeteries situated at a 
distance from any inhabited spot— 
such as the one on Malabar Hill, at 
Bombay—whither the corpses are 
conveyed and exposed on iron grat- 


ings, where they are soon devoured 
by vultures, kites, and other carni- 
vorous birds. This singular practlee 
was followed by the ancient Par- 
thians, Bactrians, and cognate tribes, 
umongst whom, says Justin, “ burial 
was effected by dogs and birds;” and 
in Tartary, at the present day, says 
Hue, “the true nomadic tribes con- 
vey the dead to the tops of hills, or 
bottoms of ravines, there to be de- 
voured by the birds and beasts of 
prey” ‘This practice, and the creed 
or ideas upon which it rests, we may 
remark, are the very antipodes of 
those prevailing in ancient Egypt, 
where every effort was made to pre- 
serve the soulless corpse, in the beliet 
that the spirit would return at some 
far distant time to reinhabit its old 
earthly tabernacle. 

Here we conclude our sketch of 
the Religions of India, as they are 
to be seen at the present day. The 
task of moralising, for which there is 
such ample scope, we must leave for 
the present to the reader; but on 
another occasion we may complete 
the subject, by passing in review the 
creeds and philosophies upon which 
this strange and varied superstructure 
of outward religion rests. 
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Human sacrifices, abolition of, in India, 
634—former, 756. 

Hunt, H., the paintings of, 159, 171—his 
Awakening Conscience, on, 604—W., 
the paintings of, 172. 

Hydra, Trembley’s researches on the, 
228. 

Hydrabad, principality of, 243—capture 
of city by Napier, 252. 

Idolatry, countenance given to, in India, 
689—the form, &ec. of, in India, 743. 

Idols, manufactory of, in India, 749. 

Iliad and Odyssey, comparison between 
the, 177, 185. 

Inp1a, From, 505. 

Inp1A, THE ReEtierons or, 748. 

India, peculiarities in history of, 241— 
history, &e., of the mutiny in, 372 
et seg.—the atrocities in, 598—review 
of the administration of the ry 
in, 616° et seg.—character of Briti 
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conquest in, 620—fidelity of the native 
rinces, 622—statisties of population 

in, 625—of revenue, &e., 627—public 
works, 629—sketch of history of, 644 
—the future administration of, 660 e¢ 
seq. 

ri Empire, ovr, 648. 

Indus, value of the, to India, 244. 

Infanticide, abolition of, in India, 634. 

Ingenhouss, the discoveries of, on the 
respiration of plants, 6. 

Insects, insensibility of, to pain, 347. 

Tona, the Culdees at, 445. 

Ionian Islands, Napier in the, 105. 

Ireland, the early history of, 440. 

[rish saints, the early, 488—Sepoys, the, 
615. 

Irrigation, works of, in India, 629. 

[sabella of Spain, grandmother of Charles 
V., 41. 

Italy, the modern school of art in, 709. 

Jane Eyre, remarks on, 92. 

Janet’s Repentance, see Clerical Life. 

Jennings, rev. Mr., the murder of, 383. 

Jersey, Sea-side Studies at, 222, 345, 410 
—the scenery of, 222—social changes 
in, 223. 

Jhalewan, sketches in, 478. 

Joanna, mother of Charles V., 41. 

John Frederick of Saxony, Charles V,’s 
treatment of, 50. 

Joy, characteristics of, 212. 

Juggernaut, the temples and worship of, 
754 et seq. 

Julius, Pope, and Michael Angelo, 696. 

Justice, administration of, in India, 631. 

Kali, the goddess, representations of, 746 
—her worship, 751 et seq. 

Kali Ghat, the worship of the, 753. 

Karli, the rock temple of, 745. 

Keating’s history of Ireland, 440. 

Kennedy, Mr., on the Euphrates Valley 
scheme, 515. 

Khonds, worship of the, 755. 

KHYBER, A FEW WORDS FROM THE, 605. 

King, the young, position of, 40. 

Kolliker on sensation, 354. 

Kshukua caste, the, 645. 

K or, city of, 243. 

ion See. W. C., views of, on training 
fur the Engineers, &c., 267. 

Lamb, Charles, his classification of men, 
207. 

Landseer, the paintings of, 175. 

Landsturm of Prussia, the, 281. 

Landwehr of Prussia, the, 281. 

Lane, Mrs. Jane, and Charles IL., 740, 741. 

Las, ruins, &c., near, 487. 

Last Judgment, Michael Angelo’s, 698. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, the death of, 612. 

Lawrence, Sir John, 612. 

Lebanon, hospitality in the, 208. 

Leslie, Mr., the paintings of, 167. 

Lesseps, M., his proposed Suez canal, 
507. 


Leuckart on Parthenogenesis, 230, 

Lewis, the paintings of, 172. 

Light, influence of, on various marine 
species, 5—relations between, and or. 
ganisation, 6 et seg. 

Linnell, the paintings of, 159, 604. 

Linton, the paintings of, 160. 

Lisbon, sketches in, 216—refuge of out- 
laws near, 220—quacks in, 717. 

Literature, limitations of, 423. 

Lohout, the caves of, 486. 

London, society in, 425. 

Longet, views of, on the nervous system, 
417. 

Loutherbourg, the paintings of, 156. 

Loyalty, modern extinction of, 727. 

Luidia, Forbes’s account of the, 9. 

Luther, views of, on the Mosaic account 
of the creation, 313. 

M. O. W. O., From India by, 505. 

Maclise, the paintings of, 168, 174. 

Madrid, sketches in, 358 et seg.—picture 
gallery, 358. 

Mahmoud of Ghizni, 647. 

Mahrattas, rise of the, 648. 

Maliveram, ruins of temples at, 746. 

Mammonie river, voyage up the, 549. 

Manchester, sketches at, 602—the ex- 
hibition, 603. 

Mancuester, Exasisition or Art Trea- 
SURES, THE, 156. 

Mangiamele, a calculating boy, phreno- 
logical development of, 667. 

Mankind, various classifications of, 207. 

MANZANARES, MEMORANDA FROM THE, 
358. 

Manzanilla, island of, 542. 

Martin, the paintings of, 160. 

Martinique, a sketch in, 209. 

Mary of Burgundy, grandmother of 
Charles V., 41. 

Mary, sister of Charles V., 52. 

Mason on Self-knowledge, Napier on, 
101. 

Massena, picture 
Vedras, 722. 
Maternal instinct, relations of, to animal 

heat, 8. 

Maurice of Saxony, overthrow of Charles 
V. by, 50. 

Seony an the importance of shells, 357. 

Maximilian, the emperor, 41. 

May-day} observance of, in Athens, 213. 

Medicine, state of, among the Belooches, 
479. , 

Medusex, parthenogenesis among the, 
231—fishing for the, 345. 

Meeanee, the battle of, 251. 

Meerpoor, principality of, 243. 

Meerut, the mutiny at, 380 e¢ seq. 

Mekranis, the, 478. 

Menelaus, the character of, 185, 186. 

Meriahs, sacrificing of, among the, 
Khonds, 756. 

Mesopotamia, fertility of, 514. 
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Metaphysicians, opposition of, to phreno- 


logy, 665. 1 

Metz, the artillery and engineer school 
at, 275 et seq. 

Micuarn Anceto, THe Works AND 
Genius oF, 698. 

Mihrab Khan, a Belooche chief, 480. 

Milan, war between Charles V. and 
Francis I. for, 45. 

Military Academy, the, at Woolwich, 
575 et seg.—College at Sandhurst, 579 
et seq. 

Mirrrary Epucation, 265—Part IL, 275. 

Millais, the paintings of, 171. 

Miller, Hugh, his testimony of the 
Rocks, 316 et seg. 

Mopern Licutr Lrreraturr—Socrery, 
423. 

Moel Siabod, the ascent of, 600. 

Mohammed Bahadar Padishah,the King 
of Delhi, 622. 

Mohammed Bux; sketch of, 480. 

Mohammedan conquest, character of, in 
India, 621. 

Mohammedan power, rise and decline of 
the, in India, 647. 

Mohammedanism, state of, among the 
Belooches, 485. 

Moleschott, on the relations between 
light and life, 7. 

Molluses, endurance of, 349—part play- 
ed by the shells of the, 356. 

Monsell, Mr. 265. 

Mosaic narrative, reconciliation of the, 
with geology, 312 et seg. 

Moses of Michael Angelo, the, 697. 

Moths, peculiarities of generation in, 230, 

Mulder on the relations of light to 
plants, 5. 

Muller, the paintings of, 159. 

Mulready, the paintings of, 169. 

Murdan, the mutiny at, 608. 

Mure, Wm., his defence of the unity of 
Homer, 182. 

Musseer Khan, Ameer of Hydrabad, 247 
et seq. 

edhe: ANN the, the originators of the 
mutiny, 613. 

Mutineers, execution of, at Peshawur, 
609. 

Mutiny, causes, dc. of the, 658 et seg. 

Nadir Shah, the conquest of Hindo- 
stan by, 620. 

Nana Sahib, proposed punishment of, 
596—history, &e. of the, 624. 

Narizr, Siz CHARLES, LIFE oF, 94—Part 
IL, 241. 

Napiers, the family of the, 94. 

Napoleon, phrenological development 
of, 669. 

Nasmith, the paintings of, 156. 

National life and art, relations between, 
156. 

Nationality, want of, in Hindostan, $74. 

Nature, devotion to, in English art, 159. 


Negro, the, 207. 

Negroes, Napier’s plan for arming the, 
in America, 104—the, in Aspinwall, 
542—in Panama, 544. 

Nerine, extraordinary escape of crew of 
the, 2 et seg. 

Nervous system, relations of the, to 
pain, 348—recent researches on the, 
413. 

Nestor, the character of, 185. 

New Granada, present importance of, 
541. } 
New Zealand, character of the emigrant 

to, 112. 

Newspapers, Spanish, 360. 

Nicholson, colonel, 606. 

Niebelungen Lied, comparison of the, 
with Homer, 179. 

Noctilucs, the, 345. 

Norra on Homer, 177. 

North’s week in the Isles of Scilly,4 note. 

Northcote, the style of, 158. 

Nostra Senora do bom Viagem, church 
of, at Lisbon, 218. 

Novelists, women as, 79. 

Nowshera, troops at, 605—the mutiny 
at, 608—execution of the mutineers, 
609. 

Nunnery, a Portuguese, 719. 

Odyssey and Iliad, comparison between, 
177, and 185. 

Old Panama, the ruins of, 547. 

Olmutz, the artillery academy of, 287. 

Omercote, fortress of, 243. 

O’Neil, A Little Touch of Heart-Com- 
plaint by, 604. 

Orissa, Hinduism in, 754—race peopling, 
755. 

Oude, the ex-king of, his history, &e., 
623. 

Outlaws, refuge of, near Lisbon, 220, 

Outram, negotiations, &e. of, in Seinde, 
220 et seq. 

Overbeck’s Triumph of Religion, on,708. 

Owen, professor, on the Pleurobranchus, 
10—on the reproduction of the Aphis, 
228—on Parthenogenesis, 230—on the 
insensibility of the lower animals to 
pain, 347. 

Pacific, route to the, by Canada, 115. 

Pacific mail company, the, 547. 

Pain, feeling of, absent in the lower 
animals, 346 et seg. 

Painting, the English school of, and its 
tendencies, 156. 

Palmerston, views of, as to reform, 111. 

Panama, Notes on THE Istumus or, 541 
—a railway journey to, 548—sketches 
in, 544, 

Paris, reception of Charles V. at, 48. 

Paris, the character of, 185. 

Passau, the treaty of, 45, 51. 

Patronage,abolition of,for the Engineers, . 
d&e. 265. 

Pavia, the battle of, 45. 
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Pedicellina, the, 12. 

Peisse, M., Essay by, against phreno- 
logy, 666. 

Penderels, the, and Charles IT., 738. 

Penelope, the character of, 186. 

Perico, a Spanish beggar, 364. 

Perigo, the island of, 546. 

Peshawur, state de of, during the 
mutiny, 605 et seg.—disarming of the 
troops at, 607—executions at, 609. 

Phemius, the minstrel in the Odyssey, 


180. 

Philip, father of Charles V., 41—his 
son, resignation of Charles V. in fa- 
vour of, 52. 

Philip of Hesse, Charles V.’s treatment 
of, 50. 

PHRENOLOGY IN FRANCE, 665. 

Physician, the, in Beloochistan, 479. 

Physiologists, opposition of, to phreno- 
logy, 665. 

Picts, the conversion of the, 443. 

Pieta of Michael Angelo, the, 697, 705. 

Pipe-fish, the, 7. 

Place-hunting, universality of, in Spain, 
362, 363. 

Plants, influence of light on, 5 et seq. 

Pleurobranchus, the, 9, 10—nervous 
system of, 414. 

Pollock, colonel, on the training at the 
Woolwich military academy, 578. 
Polypes, parthenogenesis among the, 
Polytechnic school in France, system, 

&e. in the, 273 et seq. 

Poole,Mr. paintings of, 174—his Trouba- 
dours, on, 604. 

Population, statistics of, in India, 625. 

Portugal, sketches in, 215—a fair in, 
713—two funerals in, '715—quacks in, 
717. 

Portuguese kings, burial-place of the, 
218 


Pre-Raphaelites, the, 599, 603—their 
errors, 159, 169. 

Priam, the character of, 185. 

Priestley, the pneumatic discoveries of, 


Professor, the, by Currer Bell, remarks 
on, 91. 

Proverbs, Spanish, 871. 

Prussia, system of military education 
in, 281. 

Public Works, statistics of, in India, 629. 

Punch, social sketches from, 426. 

Punjaub, state of, during the mutiny, 
611—the conquest of the, 620. 

Puritans, character, dc. of the, 729, 730. 

Quacks, Portuguese, 717. 

Quigrich, the, a Highland relic, 448. 

Quixada, major-domo to Charles V. at 
Yuste, 52. 

Ram Lila, festival of, 756. 

Raphael, comparison between, 
Michael Angelo, 706 et seg. 

Rath Jatra, festival of, 755. 
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Razorfish, habits, &c. of the, 410. 

Reeves, Dr., Life of St. Columba by. 
442 et seq. ' 

Reform, the new agitation for, 110, 

Reformation, the, difficulties of Charles 
V.with,45—his measures against it, 49. 

Relaxation, necessity of, 492. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE CoLontgs, 110. 

Retiro, the, at Madrid, 369. 

Revelation, reconciliation 
science, 312 et seg. 

Reynolds, the works of, in the Man- 
chester exhibition, 15$—his Nell 
O’Brien, on, 603—on Michael Angelo, 
708, 709.” 

Roads, want of, in Syria, 515—and ia 
India, 630. 

Roberts, the paintings of, 175. 

Robertson’s Charles V., 41. 

Rock basins, alleged Druidical, 
Scilly, 2. 

Rock temples of India, the, 744. 

Roman history, early, 439. 

tome, the sack of, by Bourbon, 47. 

Roostum Khan, Ameer of Kyrpoor, 247 
et seq. 

Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
the, 575 et seg.—College at Sandhurst, 
579 et seq. 

Russell, Lord John, character of, 110. 

Russia, views of, on Syria, 510. 

Russians, the, as travellers, 209. 

Sacred walls, on, 452. 

Sagitta, bipunctata, the, 18 e¢ seq. 

St. Columba, Dr. Reeve’s Life of, 442 et 
seg.—legends of, 449, 451. 

St. Cuthbert’s Ducks, legend of, 449. 

St. Cyr, the military school of, 277 et seg. 

St. Fillan, legends of, 448. 

St. Fillan’s well, 454. 

St. Heliers, sketches in, 223. 

St. Kentigern, legend of, 450. 

St. Nathalan, legend of, 451. 

St. Patrick, the canons of, 447. 

St. Peter’s, the facade of, 695. 

St. Serf or Servanus, legend of, 450. 

St. Ternan, the bell of, 449. 

St. Wilbrord, anecdote of, 443. ‘ 

Saints, the early British and Irish, 438. 

Salpa, peculiar generation of the, 229. 

Salsette, temples at, 745. 

San Geronimo, church of, at Lisbon, 220. 

San Lorenzo, Michael Angelo’s works in, 
695, 697. 

San Vincente, burial-place of the Por- 
tuguese kings, in, 218. 

Sandhurst, the Royal Military College 
at, 579 et seq. E 
Sardinia, system of military education 

in, 289. 
Sassi-Sumri, sketches of the, 476. 
Scheffer, Ary, the works of, 603. 
Science, reconciliation of, with revela- 
tion, 312 et seg. 
Screntirio Corps, Report or ComMIS- 
SIONERS ON, &c., 265. 
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Scilly Isles, sketches in the, 1 et seg. See 
also Sea-side Studies. 

Jeinde, Napier appointed to command 
in, 242—sketch of it, its government, 
dc., ib. et seg.——his conquest of it, 246 
et seq. 

Sea-Sipe Srupmes, New, No. Il. Tae 
Sortty Istzs, 1—No. III. Jersry, 222 
—No. IV. Jersey, 845—No. V. 
Jersey, 410. : ‘ 

Self-immolation, prevalence of, in India, 
1565. 

Sennebier on the respiration of plants, 6. 

Sepoy force, rise, &e. of the, 375, 652. 

Sepoys, history, &c. of the mutiny of 
the, 872 et seg. 

Seringham, the temple at, 747. 

Shah Belaul, description of, 485, 486. 

Sharpey, professor, on the nervous sys- 
tem, 415. 

Sheer Mohammed, Ameer of Meerpoor, 
247, 252, 253. 

Shells, part played by, 456. 

Shirley, remarks on, 94. 

Shovel Sir Cloudesley, tomb of, at 
Scilly, 1. 

Siebold, researches of, on generation, 
230. 

Signorelli, Luca, frescoes by, 702. 

Sikhs, fidelity of the, 612. 

Sistine Chapel, Michael Angelo’s works 
in ghe, 697, 701. 

Slavery, abolition of, in India, 634. 

Smith, Dr. Pye, his attempt to reconcile 
the Bible and Geology, 315. 

Smith, Mr. Vernon, on the Indian mu- 
tiny, 372, 3738 et seg. passim. 

Smythe, lieut.-colonel, views of, on edu- 
cation for the Artillery, &c., 266, 267, 
268. 

Snowdon, the ascent, &e. of, 600. 

Society, sketches of modern, from light 
literature, 423—present state of, 491. 

Solen, habits, &e. of the, 410. 

Soodra caste, the, 645. 

Sophocles, characteristics of, 180. 

Sorrow, characteristics of, 212. 

Soumeanee, sketches at, 476. 

Spain, accession of Charles V. to throne 
of, 42—hospitality in, 208—sketches 
in, 858 et seg. 

Spaniards, character of the, 359. 

Spectator, society as represented in the, 
424. 

Spinello, the overthrow of the rebel 
angels by, 702. 

Staff, system of education for the, in 
France, 278—in Prussia, 284—in 
Austria, 287—in Piedmont, 289. 

Stanfield, the paintings of, 175. 

State carriages, the Portuguese, 216. 

Steenstrup on the alternation of genera- 
tions, 229. 

Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V., 52. 

Suez, the proposed ship canal of, 507. 
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Summer, season of, 345. 

Sunlight, necessity of, to the respiration 
of plants, 6. 

Superstition, Spanish, 367. 

Superstitions, peculiar, in Belochistan, 
485. 

Surgery, practice of, among the Bel- 
ooches, 482. 

Suttee, abolition of, in India, 633. 

Swell, the modern, 426. 

Symmonds, colonel, views of, on training 

_ for the Engineers, &c., 267. 

Syngnathus, the, 7. 

Syria, strategetical importance of, 510. 

SYRIAN ROUTE TO THE East, THE, 506. 

Taboga, the Island of, 547. 

Tamerlane, the conquest of India by, 
619, 647. 

Tamuls, worship introduced into India 
by the, 746. 

Tanjore, the temple at, 747. 

Taxation, amount of, in India, 627. 

TEacuiInGc AND TrarninG, a dialogue, 
490. 

Temples, the various, of India, 744. 

Tertulias, Spanish, 360. 

Thackeray, sketches of society from, 425, 
433. 

Theresa, a Portuguese abbess, 719. 

Thuggee, abolition of, in India, 634. 

Times, the, on the Indian government, 
616. 

Tlepolemus, letters to Ireneeus—North 
on Homer, 177—Cambria and Cotton- 
opolis, 598—Boscobel, 727. 

Torres Vedras, a pilgrimage to the lines 
of, 720. 

Travel, English passion for, 208. 

Trembly, researches of, on the Hydra, 
228. 

Trent, the council of, 49. 

Trifaen, the ascent of the, 600. 

Trimul Naik, temple of, 748. 

Tunis, the conquest of, by Charles V., 
47. : 

Turin, military academy of, 289. 

Turkey, advantages of the Euphrates 
Valley scheme to, 516. 

Turner, the paintings of, 157, 160, 161— 
his vintage at Magon, 157, 158—the 
works of, in the Manchester exhibi- 
tion, 603. 

Ulysses, the character of, 177, 185, 186. 

United Artillery and Engineer School of 
Berlin, the, 283. 

United States, proportion of emigrants 
to the, 112, 113—views of the, on the 
Isthmus of Panama, 545. 

Unzer on the insensibility of the lower 
animals, 847. 

Upper Scinde, principality of, 243. 

Van Beneden on alternation of genera- 
tions, 230. 

Van Male, life of, at Yuste, 52, 53. 

Vasari’s Cleopatra, on, 603. 
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Vasco de Gama, sketch of, 220. 

Venus de Medici, an American on the, 
210. 

Vilette, remarks on, 91, 94. 

Vishnoo, how represented, 759. 

Vision, the theory of, 351 et seg.—is it 
possessed by the lower animals? 354. 

Vite Sanctorum, the, 439. 

Von Siebold on vision, 354. 

Voters, indifference of, to exercise of 
their right, 111. 

Wadjid Ali, the ex-king of Oude, 623, 
624. 

Wales, sketches in, 600. 

Walker, Alex., views of, on the nervous 
system, 416. 

War school of Prussia, the, 283. 

Ward, the paintings of, 174. 

Warren, the count de, on the fertility of 
Babylonia, 515. 

Water-colours, the school of, in England, 
172. 

Webster, the paintings of, 167. 

Wellington, his order of 1846 regarding 
military training, 271—a Spanish por- 
trait of, 370. 

Wells, consecrated, 452. 

Waar witt ne vo witn ir? Parr IL 
Boox IJ. chap. ix. 18—chap. x. 20— 
chap. xi. 22—chap, xii. 24—chap. xiii. 
26—chap. xiv. 27—chap. xv. 30— 
chap. xvi. 31—chap. xvi, 34—chap. 
xviii. 86—chap. xix. i6.—Part III. 
Book II. chap. i. 129—chap. ii. 131— 
chap. iii. 136—chap. iv. 187—chap. v. 
141—chap. vi. 147—chap. vii. 148— 
chap. viii. 149—chap. ix. 7b.—chap. x. 
151—chap. xi. 152—chap. xii. 155— 
Part IV. chap. xiii. 291—chap. xiv. 
292—chap. xv. 296—Book III. chap. 
i, 298—chap. ii. 300—chap. iii. 301— 
chap. iv. id.—chap. v. 203—chap. vi. 
306—chap. vii. 308—chap. viii. 310 
—Part V. chap. ix. 393—chap. x. 397 
—chap. xi. 402—chap. xii. 404—Part 
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VI. chap. xiii. 5583—chap. xiy. 554— 
chap. xv. 555—chap. xvi. 559—chap, 
xvii. 567—chap. xviii. 569—chap. 
xix. 572—chap. xx. ib.—chap. xxi, 
574—Part VII. chap. xxii. 675—¢ha 
xxiii. 676—chap. xxiv. 681—Book V 
chap. i. 682—chap. ii. 683—chap. iii, 
685—chap. iv. 689. 

Wheler, colonel, the proceedings of, 379, 

Whirling worship of India, the, 752, 

Wiener, Neustadt, military school of, 
286. . 

Wilkie, the paintings of, 167. 

Williams, Dr. Thomas, researches of, on 
blood, 14, 16. 

Willoughby, lieutenant, gallantry of, at 
Delhi, 383. 

Wilson, the works of, in the Manchester 
exhibition, 156, 158. 

Wilson, Rev. W. Carus, 83. 

Wilson, Professor, characteristics of, 182 
—as a critic, 183. 

Witson’s Essays, Vol. IV., review of, 
177. 

Wolf rock, the, near the Scilly Isles, 4. 

Women of Fashion, Thackeray’s sketch 
of the, 429. 

Woman’s Devotion, on, 435. 

Women, want of employment for, in 
England, 78—their position, d&e., 79 
—position of, among the Belooches, 
483. 

Woodward, professor, on the Solef® 411. 

Woolwich, the Royal Military Academy 
at, 575 et seg. 

Worcester, the battle, of, 735. 

Wuthering Heights, remarks on, 90, 91. 

Ximenes, cardinal, his administration of 
Spain, 43. 

Yolland, colonel, views of, on training 
for the Engineers, &ec., 267. 

York, the duke of, formation of the Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst by, 579. 
Yuste, the convent life of Charles V. at, 

52 et seg. 
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